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To  presei]:^^*  €uccessfully  the  sutject  of.  Physics  to  a 
class  of  students/  three  things  seem  .(o  j(ne  necessary:  a 
text-book;  a-  coux^  of  experimenta}  Ci,eaionstrations  and 
lectures,  accompanied  by,  j^ecitatibris ;  and  a  series  of 
laboratory  experimeuts,,  mainly  quantitative,  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  students  themselves  under  the  direction 
of  instructors.  I  place  "text-book"  first,  because  for 
many  reasons  I  believe  it  to  be  the  most  important  of 
the  three.  None  but  advanced  students  can  be  trusted 
to  take  accurate  and  sufficient  notes  of  lectures;  and  a 
text-book  which  states  the  theory  of  the  subject  in  a 
clear  and  logical  manner  so  that  recitations  can  be  held 
on  it,  seems  to  me  absolutely  essential.  Another  great 
advantage  of  a  text-book  is  that  a  student  provided 
with  one  does  not  need  to  take  notes  on  the  lectures, 
and  so  can  give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  expla- 
nations and  demonstrations  which  are  being  presented. 

It  has  been  my  aim  in  writing  this  book  to  give  a 
concise  statement  of  the  experimental  facts  on  which 
the  science  of  Physics  is  based,  and  to  present  with 
these  statements  the  accepted  theories  which  correlate 
or  "explain"  them.  I  have  in  no  case  resorted  know- 
ingly to  an   antiquated  or  incorrect  theory  for  the  sake 


t 
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of  ease  of  demonstration ;  and  I  have  constantly  tried  to 
show  the  connections  between  different  phenomena,  and 
to  reduce  the  general  laws  of  nature  to  as  small  a  num- 
ber as  possible.  Comparativ.ely,  little  attention  is  given 
in  the  text  to  the  deSgHpCfp^  V^/discussion  of  the  great 
fundamental  expenmenfeyol '.JPfiysics; /because  this  can 
be  given  in  the -dgi^s.  demonstrations  f/S^4',.  in  any  case, 
this  side  of  tp3%s^ject  deserves  considfe^^^on  in  a  sep- 
arate  book.  Xfife^tcentral  thought  of  thje- present  book  is 
the  theory  of  *.t5h§*:eKperiments,  and   thteir  "  axplanation " 

in  terms  of  moBB/.ftvn^^mental  ideas,  ^qd  principles.     It 

•  *  ••*      •  •   •  •••*••  • 

is  for  this  reason" X^l  T  Iiav.e.  oht)g^\ther  title  "Theory 

*  ••**•*• 

of  Physics."     I  ain.not  a£  *all  yfiijaiji^  that  the  choice 

•        •••  *  •'■•    •  * 
is  a  happy  one ;  but  it  at  4ea8t.  hsCIs  the  merit  of  empha- 
sizing what  I  have  desired  to  make  the  chief  character- 
istic of  the  book. 

As  any  teacher  knows,  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to 
give  courses  of  lectures  on  any  subject  without  from 
time  to  time  adopting  modes  of  expression  and  expla- 
nation, even  outlines  of  certain  theories,  from  various 
books  and  articles ;  and  I  am  perfectly  conscious,  in  my 
own  case,  of  having  received  great  assistance  in  number- 
^-Jfias  ways  from  many  writers.  The  present  book  is  in 
the  main  simply  a  revision  of  a  course  of  lectures  which 
I  have  been  giving  for  some  years;  and  I  am  certain 
that' many  ideas  which  are  not  my  own  have  crept  in. 
They  are  now,  however,  so  assimilated,  even  in  my  mind, 
that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  distinguish 
that  which  is  strictly  original  from  that  which  is  bor- 
rowed. If  any  one  wishes  to  claim  any  portion  of  the 
bock  as  his  and  not  mine,  I  shall  be  the  first  to  try  to 
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recognize  his  claim;  but  I  can  give  the  strictest  assur- 
ance that  in  no  case  have  I  deliberately  used  even  a 
sentence  or  a  single  idea  which  belongs  to  another. 

The  present  text-book  is  designed  for  those  students 
who  have  had  no  previous  training  in  Physics,  or  at 
the  most  only  an  elementary  course;  and  it  should,  then, 
be  adapted  to  junior  classes  in  colleges  or  technical 
schools.  The  entire  subject  as  here  presented  may  be 
easily  studied  in  a  course  lasting  for  the  academic  year 
of  nine  months.  Although  there  is  a  close  connection 
between  the  various  sections,  I  have  tried  to  divide  the 
subject  in  such  a  way  that  it  need  not  all  be  considered 
in  one  continuous  course ;  for  in  many  colleges  only 
selected  portions,  e.  g.  Heat  and  Light,  are  taken  up  at 
a  time.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  state  the  reasons  which 
have  led  me  to  make  the  divisions  and  to  arrange  them 
as  I  have ;  but  in  reality  I  have  but  one  reason :  I  have 
constantly  had  in  mind  the  needs  of  the  student,  and 
have  tried  in  every  way  to  treat  the  subject  so  as  to 
make  it  clearest  to  him. 

I  wish  to  express  my  sense  of  obligation  to  my  as- 
sistant, Mr.  N.  E.  Dorsey,  who  has  kindly  read  my  entire 
manuscript  and  called  my  attention  to  many  points  de- 
manding correction ;  and  also  to  Mr.  C.  L.  Eeeder,  who 
has  made  all  the  drawings  most  skilfully  and  promptly. 

J.  S.  AMES 
Johns  Hopkins  University, 

Baltimore,  October,  1896. 
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THEORY    OF    PHYSICS 


INTRODUCTION 

1-  Physics.  As  we  observe  the  world  of  nature  around 
las,  we  are  constantly  receiving  sensations  caused  by  phe- 
nomena which  are  independent  of  ourselves.  Often  we 
are  able  to  determine  the  exact  conditions  which  produce 
a  certain  phenomenon ;  and,  as  the  result  of  observations 
which  have  been  carried  on  for  many  hundred  years,  it 
may  be  stated  that  there  is  every  evidence  for  believing 
that,  if  the  exact  conditions  are  ever  reproduced,  the  same 
result  always  follows.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
there  are  certain  laws  in  nature  which  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  time,  of  place,  and  of  men.  It  is  the  aim  of 
Natural  Science  to  discover  these  laws.  Physics,  a  branch 
of  natural  scieuce,  is  concerned  with  only  a  limited 
number  of  these  phenomena  of  nature  and  the  laws 
according  to  which  they  take  place ;  but  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  give  a  definite  limitation  to  its  field.  Physics 
includes  the  study  of  many  properties  of  matter,  such  as 
its  inertia,  its  weight,  and  its  form  ;  als^he  consideration 
of  the  phenomena  of  sound,  of  heat,  of  Ijht,  of  electricity 
and  magnetism.  Physics,  of  cojjfgfi;reomfi6;::Cl^sely  in  con- 
tact with  many  other  Tidip^di(:Qck\x<^Ql^'^^i^tcAS^  with 
Chemistry  and  Astronomy*/<j^' 
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2.  Matter.  The  name  "matter"  is  ordinarily  given  to 
all  those  substances  which  in  any  way  appeal  to  the 
senses.  This  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  definition ;  for 
that  can  be  given  only  in  a  description  of  the  properties  of 
matter.  The  word  "matter"  conveys  a  fairly  definite 
idea  to  our  minds  simply  as  the  consequence  of  our  daily 
experiences ;  but  if  we  analyze  our  ideas  of  it,  we  see 
that  among  them  all  there  are  three  which  are  apparently 
independent  of  each  other,  and  which  in  this  sense  are 
fundamental.  Our  original  consciousness,  though,  of  these 
fundamental  properties  of  matter  depends  upon  only  one 
of  our  senses,  that  of  muscular  resistance. 

If  we  in  any  way  alter  the  motion  of  a  piece  of  matter, 
we  are  conscious  of  a  certain  muscular  exertion.  Of 
course  this  same  change  in  the  motion  of  the  matter  coald 
be  produced  by  other  causes  than  our  muscles ;  but  our 
own  conception  of  matter  depends  on  our  muscular  sense. 
Illustrations  of  this  property  are  afforded  when  we  throw 
or  stop  a  ball,  when  we  open  a  door  or  push  a  barrel  along 
a  floor ;  and  it  has  received  the  name  "  inertia." 

If  we  raise  a  piece  of  matter  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of 
a  table,  —  that  is,  if  we  move  a  portion  of  matter  further 
from  the  earth,  —  we  are  conscious  of  muscular  exertion. 
And,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  there  is  no  connection  between 
this  fact  and  the  property  of  inertia.  We  shall  learn  later 
that  this  consciousness  of  muscular  efifort  when  a  piece  of 
matter  is  raised  from  the  earth  is  only  a  special  case  of  a 
much  more  general  property  ;  for  there  seems  to  be  reason 
for  believing  that  if  we  were  to  increase  the  distance  apart 
of  any  two  portions  of  matter,  however  small  or  large,  we 
should  be  conscious  of  muscular  sensation,  if  only  our 
senses  could  be  plicate  enough.  This  property  of  matter 
is  called  its  "  w jPit." 

If  we  alter  in  any  way  the  shape  or  volume  of  a  portion 
of  matter,  we  are,  in  general,  conscious  of  muscular  exer- 
tion.    Illustrations  of  this  fact  are  given  when  we  stretch 
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or  twist  a  wire,  squeeze  out  thin  a  piece  of  putty,  compress 
a  gas  in  a  rubber  bag,  etc.  Various  names  have  been  given 
to  this  property,  depending  upon  the  particular  effect  pro- 
duced. These  will  be  discussed  later  under  the  names 
"elasticity,"  "plasticity,"  "ductility,"  etc. 

Any  substance  having  these  three  properties  is  called 
matter.  There  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  they  are  all 
independent  of  each  other;  but  at  present  we  have  no 
evidence  which  will  allow  us  to  regard  one  property  as  a 
consequence  of  the  others,  except  in  the  case  of  gases, 
where  we  can  show  that  the  elasticity  is  a  direct  result  of 
inertia. 

It  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that,  although  the 
ideas  of  the  properties  of  matter  come  entirely  through  the 
ordinary  senses,  we  may  have  conclusive  evidence  as  to 
the  nature  of  other  things  which  in  no  way  appeal  to 
the  senses.  We  shall  have  several  illustrations  of  this 
in  the  course  of  our  study. 

3.  Forms  of  Matter.  That  different  kinds  of  matter 
appear  differently  to  our  senses  is  evident  to  all.  Perhaps 
the  most  obvious  fact  is  that  they  may  have  different 
volumes  and  shapes ;  and  it  is  by  means  of  these  properties 
that  we  ordinarily  distinguish  between  them.  The  names 
"solid,"  "liquid,"  and  "gas"  have  been  given  to  certain 
forms  of  matter,  whose  properties  differ  widely. 

We  think  of  a  "  solid "  as  having  a  definite  size  and 
shape  which  are  independent  of  its  position  or  condition, 
in  general.  Thus  a  stone  may  rest  on  a  table  or  in  one's 
hand,  or  it  may  be  falling  through  the  air;  it  will  have  the 
same  volume  and  the  same  shape. 

A  "  liquid,"  however,  although  it  has  a  definite  volume, 
assumes  the  shape  of  the  vessel  whiclfcontains  it.  If 
water  is  poured  out  of  one  pitcher  into  another  of  different 
shape,  it  will  occupy  the  same  volume  in  the  two  vessels, 
but  the  shape  will  be  entirely  changed.  Unless  the  liquid 
completely  fills  the  containing  vessel,  there  will  always  be 
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a  surface  of  separation  between  the  liquid  and  the  air  or 
whatever  gas  fills  the  rest  of  the  vessel.  This  surface  is 
called  the  "  free  surface,"  and  has  some  most  interesting 
properties,  one  of  which  is  that  it  enables  liquids  to  form 
"  drops  ^  when  they  escape  from  the  containing  vessel  and 
fall  towards  the  earth. 

A  "gas"  if  placed  inside  a  closed  vessel  diffuses  uni- 
formly throughout  the  entire  space;  so  that  its  volume 
as  well  as  its  shape  depends  solely  on  the  vessel,  not  on 
the  gas  itself.  Most  gases  are  transparent,  and  so  cannot 
be  seen ;  but  their  properties  may  be  studied  in  other  ways. 

As  we  shall  see  later  on,  these  states  of  matter  —  solid, 
liquid,  and  gas  —  are  only  three  particular  ones  out  of  a 
great  many.  There  is  an  indefinite  number  of  intermediate 
states  which  cannot  be  called  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous. 
Gases  and  liquids  are  sometimes  called  "fluids,"  because 
they  possess  in  common  the  property  of  flowing;  that  is, 
they  assume  the  shape  of  the  containing  vessel. 

All  these  forms  of  matter  can  be  proved  to  have  inertia, 
weight,  and  elasticity ;  although  this  fact  is  not  so  evident 
at  first  sight  in  the  case  of  gases.  This  is  simply  owing  to 
the  dilBSculty  of  detecting  small  effects  by  means  of  our 
senses.  If  large  amounts  of  a  gas  are  taken,  or  if  instru- 
ments more  delicate  than  our  senses  are  used,  the  ordinary 
properties  of  matter  may  be  easily  shown  to  hold  for  gases 
as  well  as  for  solids  and  liquids. 

4.  Divisibility  of  Matter.  That  there  are  spaces  between 
the  portions  of  matter  making  up  a  substance  is  shown  by 
many  facts  of  daily  experience.  This  is  self-evident  in  the 
case  of  wood,  cork,  sandstone,  etc.,  and  in  all  gases.  Also, 
gases  can  in  many  cases  pass  through  solids,  as  carbon- 
dioxide  through  gB-hot  iron.  If  ordinary  salt  is  thrown  in 
water,  it  is  evidently  broken  up  into  parts  which  are  so 
small  that  they  can  pass  between  the  small  portions  of  the 
water ;  for  the  bulk  of  the  water  and  salt  when  mixed  is 
not  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  the  two  separately.  • 
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"We  can  imagine,  then,  a  portion  of  matter  divided  into 
parts,  and  these  in  turn  into  still  finer  parts;  and  so  on, 
each  of  the  parts  having  the  same  properties  as  the  original 
substance.  Thus  a  piece  of  chalk  can  be  broken  into  two 
pieces  of  chalk,  each  of  these  into  two  other  pieces  of 
chalk;  and  so  on.  A  limit,  though,  will  be  reached  when 
a  piece  of  chalk  is  obtained  which  is  so  small  that  if  it  is 
separated  into  portions,  these  cease  to  have  the  properties 
of  chalk.  This  final  piece  of  chalk  is  called  a  "  molecule  " 
of  chalk.  So  molecules  of  other  substances  can  be  defined 
as  those  portions  of  the  substances  which  are  so  small 
that  if  they  are  separated  into  parts,  these  will  have  en- 
tirely different  properties.  Any  piece  of  matter  can,  then, 
be*  regarded  as  made  up  of  molecules;  and  experiments 
show  that  if  the  matter  is  homogeneous,  the  molecules  are 
identical  in  every  respect.  These  molecules  are,  in  general, 
groups  of  still  smaller  portions,  which,  so  far  as  we  now 
know,  cannot  be  subdivided.  In  certain  substances  not 
alone  are  the  molecules  identical,  but  the  molecular  sub- 
divisions also ;  and  such  a  body  is  said  to  be  "  elementary  " 
or  an  "element.**  Thus  hydrogen  is  an  element;  because 
not  alone  are  its  molecules  alike,  but  the  ultimate  portions 
of  the  molecule  are,  so  far  as  we  now  know,  identical. 
Similarly  oxygen  is  an  element.  Steam  is  not  an  element, 
because,  although  the  molecules  are  identical,  the  portions 
of  a  molecule  are  not  alike,  but  consist  of  two  portions 
like  the  final  portions  of  hydrogen  and  one  portion  like  the 
final  portions  of  oxygen.  Thus  steam  is  said  to  be  a 
compound  "  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Of  course,  the  word 
final "  is  used  simply  to  mark  the  limit  reached  at  pres- 
ent ;  further  research  may  produce  still  further  subdivision. 
But  this  branch  of  science  which  considers  the  divisions 
of  molecules  and  their  rearrangement  in^  compounds,  be- 
longs to  Chemistry.  For  the  purposes  of  Physics  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  regard  all  matter  as  groups  of  molecules,  the 
molecules  of  any  pure  substance  being   identical  in   all 
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respects ;  and  to  remember  that  portions  of  a  molecule 
have  pr9perties  which  are  different  from  those  of  the 
molecule  itself. 

5.  Kiiietic  Theory  of  Matter.  As  will  be  proved  later  on, 
there  is  conclusive  evidence  that  all  the  smallest  portions 
of  matter  are  in  motion.  The  material  body  itself' may 
not  move;  but  the  molecules  and  the  portions  of  the 
molecules  are  in  constant  motion.  The  differences  be- 
tween solids,  liquids,  and  gases  depend  largely  on  the 
freedom  which  the  molecules  have  for  motion.  In  a  gas 
the  molecules  can  move  with  almost  perfect  freedom.  They 
cannot  move  very  far  without  meeting  other  molecules 
or  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  when  their  motion  is  changed ; 
but,  owing  to  the  comparatively  large  spaces  between  mole- 
cules, there  is  great  freedom.  In  a  liquid,  molecules  can 
also  move  from  one  portion  to  another  with  comparative 
freedom ;  but  the  molecules  are  here  so  close  together  that 
they  influence  each  other  greatly.  In  a  solid  the  mole- 
cules cannot  move  from  one  point  to  a  distant  one.  The 
molecules  of  a  solid  may  best  be  regarded  as  forming  a 
framework  or  stable  configuration,  which  is  constantly  in 
vibration,  owing  to  the  vibrations  of  the  molecules  them- 
selves ;  that  is,  the  molecules  of  a  solid  do  not  leave  a 
definite  position,  but  simply  vibrate  around  it  or  through 
it.  The  passage,  then,  of  matter  from  the  state  of  a  solid 
into  that  of  a  liquid  and  then  into  that  of  a  gas  consists  in 
its  molecules  being  given  greater  and  greater  freedom  of 
motion.  This  view  of  the  properties  of  matter  is  often 
called  the  "  Kinetic  Theory." 

6.  Quantity  of  Matter.  To  compare  different  amounts 
of  matter,  any  one  of  the  general  properties  of  matter  may 
be  taken  as  the  basis  of  comparison.  Thus,  if  two  portions 
of  matter  haveUhe  same  inertia,  or  if  they  have  the  same 
weight  with  reference  to  the  earth  at  a  certain  point,  they 
may  be  defined  as  having  the  same  quantities  of  matter. 
The  quantity  of  matter  in  a  body  is  ordinarily  called  its 
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'*  mass ; "  and  so  equal  masses  may  be  defined  in  either  of 
these  two  ways.  As  will  be  seen  later  on,  if  two  bodies 
have  the  same  inertia,  they  also  have  the  same  weight ;  so 
that  both  modes  of  measurement  of  masses  will  give  the 
same  results.  The  actual  methods  of  measurement  will 
be  described  in  full  further  on. 

If  any  number  of  substances  are  placed  inside  a  vessel 
so  made  that  no  matter  can  pass  in  or  out,  and  if  these 
substances  react  on  each  other  in  any  way,  or  if  there  are 
changes  of  any  kind,  it  may  be  proved  by  careful  experi- 
ments that  the  mass  is  the  same  at  all  times.  This  fact  is 
sometimes  called  the  "Principle  of  the  Conservation  of 
Matter,"  and  it  further  asserts  that  the  amount  of  matter 
in  the  Universe  is  constant.  The  science  of  Chemistry  is 
based  upon  this  principle. 

7.  Motion.  Since,  then  in  any  natural  phenomenon  the 
amount  of  matter  is  not  altered,  the  only  change  possible, 
if  matter  is  involved,  is  a  change  in  the  position  of  the 
matter.  The  body  may  move  as  a  whole,  or  its  smaller 
portions  may  move;  but  in  all  cases  every  phenomenon 
of  matter  must  be  reduced  to  a  question  of  motion.  So 
to  "explain**  every  phenomenon  is  the  aim  of  scientific 
research. 

Motion  involves  two  ideas,  space  and  time,  —  the  distance 
moved  over  and  the  time  taken.  Consequently,  the  funda- 
mental notions  of  every  material  phenomenon  are  mass, 
space,  and  time ;  and  in  describing  any  phenomenon  or 
stating  its  law  of  action,  certain  definite  amounts  of  each 
of  these  quantities  are  involved. 

8.  Fundamental  Units.  Before  an  amount  of  any  quan- 
tity can  be  expressed  mathematically,  a  unit,  or  standard, 
by  which  to  measure  it,  must  be  selected.  The  following 
physical  units  have  been  adopted  by  the  sWentific  world. 

The  centimetre.  The  unit  of  length  is  called  the  "  centi- 
metre," and  it  is  the  one  hundredth  portion  of  the  length 
of  a  certain  metal  bar  called  the  metre,  which  is  kept  in 
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Paris,  the  length  of  the  bar  being  measured  when  it  is 
surrounded  by  melting  ice,  L  e.  at  the  temperature  of 
0°  centigrade.  The  unit  of  area  is  the  square  centimetre  ; 
and  the  unit  of  volume  is  the  cubic  centimetre. 

When  this  bar  in  Paris  was  constructed,  it  was  designed 
to  have  a  length  equal  to  one  ten-millionth  of  the  distance 
from  the  equator  to  the  pole  of  the  earth  along  any  meri- 
dian ;  but  now  that  later  measurements  have  shown  that 
this  relation  between  the  bar  and  the  earth  is  not  exact, 
the  scientific  unit  of  length  refers  to  the  bar  itself,  and 
has  no  connection  with  the  size  or  shape  of  the  earth. 
Many  copies  of  the  standard  metre -bar  have  been  made; 
and  although  none  are  exact,  their  errors  are  accurately 
known. 

The  gram.  The  unit  of  mass,  i.  e.  the  unit  ^.mount 
of  matter,  is  called  the  "  gram ; "  and  it  is  the  one-thou- 
sandth portion  of  the  mass  of  a  certain  piece  of  metal 
called  the  kilogram,  which  is  kept  in  Paris.  Many  copies 
of  the  kilogram  have  been  made;  and  although  none  of 
them  are  exactly  correct,  yet  the  differences  between  them 
and  the  standard  have  been  most  carefully  measured. 

When  this  standard  mass  in  Paris  was  made,  it  was 
designed  to  be  of  such  an  amount  that  the  mass  of  one- 
thousandth  of  it  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  one  cubic 
centimetre  of  distilled  water  when  it  is  densest,  i.  e.  at 
the  temperature  of  4°  centigrade.  This  relation  has  been 
shown  to  be  not  perfectly  exact ;  and  the  standard  of 
mass,  then,  is  the  gram  itself,  not  the  cubic  centimetre  of 
water.  But  for  all  ordinary  practical  purposes  we  may 
regard  the  mass  of  one  cubic  centimetre  of  water  at  4° 
centigrade  as  being  one  gram. 

The  "  density  *'  of  any  homogeneous  substance  is  defined 
as  the  numbed  of  grams  in  one  cubic  centimetre  of  the 
substance,  and,  in  general,  the  density  of  any  homogeneous 
portion  of  the  substance  is  the  mass  of  that  portion 
divided  by  its  volume.     Thus  the  density  of  water  at  4° 
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centigrade  is  one ;  and  methods  will  be  described  later  on 
for  the  measurement  of  the  densities  of  all  other  bodies. 

The  second.  The  unit  of  time  is  called  the  "second;" 
and  it  is  the  second  with  reference  to  the  so-called  "  mean 
solar  day."  That  is,  the  second  which  is  the  scientific 
unit  of  time  is  the  jg-J^^  portion  of  the  average  length  of 
a  solar  day  for  one  year. 

The  solar  day  is  the  interval  of  time  which  elapses 
between  two  successive  transits  of  the  sun  across  the 
meridian  of  the  earth  at  the  point  of  observation  ;  and  this 
interval  is  not  the  same  at  all  times  of  the  year.  The 
average  length  of  the  intervals  for  one  year  is,  however, 
constant  from  year  to  year,  so  far  as  we  now  know. 

These  units  are,  of  course,  perfectly  arbitrary,  and  are 
not  based  on  quantities  which  are  in  themselves  constant. 
But  they  are  most  convenient,  are  simply  defined  and  con- 
nected, and  are  in  universal  use.  The  system  of  measure- 
ment based  upon  them  is  called  the  "C.  G.  S.  System," 
from  the  initial  letters  of  the  three  standards ;  and  the 
symbols  ordinarily  used  are  "  cm.,*'  "  g.,"  "  sec." 

Methods  for  the  measurement  of  lengths,  masses,  and 
intervals  of  time  are  fully  described  in  laboratory  manuals, 
and  so  need  not  be  given  here. 

9.  Mechanics.  As  has  been  said,  all  phenomena  depend- 
ing upon  matter  involve  simply  the  idea  of  motion  of 
matter.  And  so  the  study  of  Physics  must '  begin  with 
a  discussion  of  the  different  possible  kinds  of  motion,  of 
the  properties  of  matter  in  motion,  and  of  the  conditions 
under  which  these  motions  may  occur.  This  discussion 
forms  what  is  called  the  science  of  "  Mechanics." 
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Kinematics  is  that  branch  of  Mechanics  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  diflferent  possible  kinds  of  motion,  and 
with-  a  discussion  of  their  distinguishing  features. 

10.  Motion  in  General.  If  any  body,  such  as  a  book  or 
a  stone,  is  tossed  in  the  air  at  random,  it  is  at  once  evi- 
dent that  there  are  two  distinct  motions :  the  body  moves 
as  a  whole;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  twisting.  It  is 
possible,  of  course,  to  have  motion  such  that  one  only  of 
these  types  occurs.  Thus,  if  a  book  be  raised  from  a  table 
so  that-  all  lines  which  could  be  imagined  drawn  through 
the  book  remain  parallel  to  themselves,  the  book  simply 
moves  as  a  whole,  it  does  not  twist.  This  motion  is  called 
pure  "  translation  ;'*  and  it  may  be  defined  as  such  motion 
that  all  the  points  of  the  body  move  through  equal  parallel 
paths.  Again,  if  some  point  of  a  body  is  fixed,  the  body 
cannot  move  as  a  whole,  it  can  only  spin  or  turn.  An 
illustration  of  this  is  a  spinning  top  whose  point  does  not 
move,  or  a  swinging  door.  In  the  case  of  the  door,  the 
points  on  the  line  through  the  hinges  are  at  rest,  while  the 
other  points  of  the  door  are  all  describing  circles  around 
this  line.  In  the  case  of  a  spinning  top,  the  geometrical 
axis  may  be  considered  at  rest  at  any  one  instant,  and  all 
the  points  of  the  top  are  describing  circles  around  it.  If 
the  axis  of  the  top  is  inclined  to  the  vertical,  it  does  not 
remain  at  rest,  but  changes  its  direction.     Such  motion  8& 
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that  of  a  door  or  a  top  is  called  "  rotation ; "  and  it  may 
be  defined  as  motion  where  at  least  one  point  of  the  body 
is  at  rest,  while  the  others  are  moving  at  any  instant  in 
circular  paths  around  a  line,  called  the  "axis,"  which 
passes  through  the  fixed  point.  The  axis  may  be  fixed, 
as  in  an  ordinary  door  or  fly-wheel ;  or  it  may  be  changing 
its  direction,  as  in  a  spinning-top  when  the  axis  of  figure  is 
not  vertical.  The  most  general  type  of  motion  is  a  com- 
bination of  translation  and  rotation  such  as  the  motion  of 
a  nut  on  a  screw. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  all  motion  is  purely 
relative.  If  it  is  said  that  a  stone  falls  in  a  straight  line, 
it  is  meant  that  the  path  of  the  stone  with  reference  to 
the  earth  is  a  straight  line.  The  actual  path  of  the  stone 
in  space  will  be  entirely  different  from  a  straight  line, 
owing  to  the  motion  of  the  earth  itself,  of  the  sun,  etc. 
If  in  a  railway-carriage  running  north,  a  passenger  walks 
directly  across  the  aisle  from  the  east  side  to  the  west,  his 
motion  with  reference  to  the  carriage  is  west ;  with  refer- 
ence to  the  earth,  it  is  northwest ;  with  reference  to  the 
sun,  it  depends  upon  the  hour  and  day;  etc  It  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  what  the  true  motion  is,  because  the 
human  mind  cannot  imagine  any  point  absolutely  at  rest 
Similarly,  in  motion  of  rotation,  the  actual  true  motion 
cannot  be  conceived;  and  only  the  relative  motion  is 
studied.  Ordinarily  in  Physics  all  motions  are  referred 
to  the  earth  as  at  rest. 

11.  Translation.  In  translation  all  the  points  of  a  body 
move  through  equal  and  parallel  paths;  so  that,  if  the 
change  of  position  of  any  one  point  of  the  body  is  known, 
the  motion  of  the  whole  body  is  also  known.  To  de- 
scribe and  understand  translation  completely,  then,  the 
motion  of  a  point  must  be  studied;  that  is,  its  rate  and 
direction  of  motion  at  successive  instants  must  be  known. 

12.  The  change  of  ppsition  of  a  point  is  called  the  "  dis- 
placement ; "  and  the  rate  of  this  change  with  respect  to 
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the  time  is  called  the  "linear  velocity."  If  this  change 
is  uniform,  e.  g.  a  railway  train  running  at  a  constant 
rate,  the  velocity  is  the  displacement  in  one  second,  and 
is  the  same  for  successive  instants.  If,  however,  the 
change  of  position  is  not  uniform,  e.  g.  a  train  slowing 
up,  the  velocity  at  any  instant  is  the  displacement  which 
would  occur  in  one  second  if  the  rate  of  motion  remained 
for  one  second  the  same  as  it  is  at  that  instant  Thus, 
when  a  train  is  said  to  be  going  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles 
an  hour,  it  is  not  implied  that  the  train  will  actually  go 
sixty  miles  in  the  following  hour,  but  that  it  would  do 
so  if  its  rate  were  to  remain  unchanged. 

If  a  point  is  displaced,  two  ideas  are  involved,  —  distance 
and  direction.  Thus,  if  the  point  moves  from  P  to  Q,  the 
displacement  is  the  line  PQ,  which 
has  a  certain  length,  and  the  direc- 
tion from  P  to  Q,  (This  is  often  in- 
dicated by  drawing  an  arrow-head 
on  the  line  in  the  direction  of  the 
motion.)  The  line  -P^  is  of  course 
equal  to  —  Q  P,  because  if  the  point 
moves  from  P  to  $,  and  then  back  to 
P,  the  displacement  is  zero.  Hence 
PQ+QP=^0.  This  idea  of  lines  having  direction  as  well 
as  length  should  be  familiar  to  all  from  a  study  of  trigo- 
nometry. Since,  then,  displacement  implies  direction  as 
well  as  distance,  linear  velocity  must  mean  rate  of  mo- 
tion in  a  particular  direction.  Thus,  a  train  going  north 
at  the  rate  of  1000  centimetres  per  second  is  said  to  have 
the  velocity  "1000  north;"  while  a  train  going  south  at 
the  same  rate  has  a  velocity  "  1000  south;"  and  the  two 
velocities  are  equal  and  opposite,  just  as  5  and  —  5  are 
equal  and  opposite,  or  as  the  line  PQ  is,  equal  and  oppo- 
site to  the  line  QP.  To  express  completely,  then,  the 
linear  velocity  at  any  instant,  two  quantities  are  necessary, 
—  a  number,  to  give  the  rate  of  motion,  and  a  direction. 
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This  number,  which  gives  the  rate  of  motion,  without 
any  statement  of  direction,  is  called  the  "linear  speed." 
If  the  speed  does  not  change,  it  represents  the  act- 
ual distance  in  centimetres  which  is  passed  over  in  one 
second ;  and  the  distance  traversed  in  t  seconds  is  the 
product  of  t  and  the  speed.  The  speed  at  any  instant 
is  measured  by  determining  how  many  centimetres  are 
passed  over  in  a  certain  time,  and  then  dividing  the  dis- 
tance by  the  time.  Experimental  methods  are  taught 
in  laboratories. 

Since  a  straight  line  has  the  same  two  properties  as  a 
velocity,  —  a  number,  giving  its  magnitude,  and  a  definite 
,  direction, — it  can  be  used  to  represent  the  lin- 
ear velocity  at  any  instant.  Thus  let  the  velo- 
city at  any  instant  be  "10  north;"  a  straight 
line  drawn  from  ^  to  -B  in  a  northern  direction, 
and  having  a  length  of  ten  arbitrary  units,  will 
completely  represent  the  velocity.  The  length 
of  the  line  gives  the  speed,  and  its  direction 
must  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  displacement 
at  that  instant.  Any  other  line,  A^  B\  parallel 
j,^^  2  to  AB  and  of  the  same  length,  would  do  just 
as  well,  because  being  parallel  they  have  the 
same  direction,  and  they  are  made  of  the  same  length. 
As  an  illustration  of  this  mode  of  representation  of  linear 
velocities,  consider  the  motion  of  a  point  in  a  circle,  the 
speed  being  constant,  e.  g.  a  stone  whirled  in  a  sling, 
in  a  horizontal  plane.  When  the  point  is  at  P,  its  direc- 
tion of  motion  is  along  the  tangent  to  the  circle  at 
F,  i.  e.  perpendicular  to  the  radius  OP.  Hence,  if  the 
speed  is  s,  the  velocity  at  P  may  be  represented  by  a 
line,  A  B,  perpendicular  to  0  P,  and  having  a  length 
equal  to  s  arbitrary  units.  Similarly,  at  Q  the  velocity 
may  be  represented  by  a  line,  A^  S ^  perpendicular  to  the 
radius  0  Q,  and  having  a  length  s,  because  the  speed  re- 
mains constant. 
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Fig.  3. 
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18.  It  often  happens  that  a  body's  actual  displacement 
is  due  to  two  or  more  causes,  which  by  themselves  indi- 
vidually would  have  produced  different  displacements. 
The  actual  displacement  may,  then,  be  regarded  as  the 
sum  of  the  separate  ones.  Thus,  when  a  man  walks  across 
a  railway  carriage  which  is  in  motion,  his  actual  displace- 
ment with  reference  to  the  earth  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  — 
his  motion  across  the  carriage,  which 
may  be  represented  by  the  line  A  B, 
and  the  motion  of  the  carriage  with 
reference  to  the  earth,  which  may  be 
represented  by  the  line  B  C,  So  that, 
starting  from  the  point  -4,  the  man 
reaches  the  point  C  with  reference  to 
the  earth.  If  these  distances  are  all 
passed  over  in  one  second,  the  lines 
AB,  BC,  and  A  C  represent  veloci- 
ties ;  and  it  is  thus  proved  that  if  a  point  is  subjected  to 
two  velocities,  A  B  and  B  C,  the  actual  velocity  will  be 
given,  in  direction  and  amount,  by  the  line  A  C,  Simi- 
larly, consider  a  man  rowing  a  boat  across  a  river  which 
has  a  strong  current.  Let  A  B  he  the  velocity  given  the 
boat  by  the  oars,  and  B  Che  that  given  it  by  the  current ; 
then  the  velocity  of  the  boat  at  any  instant  will  be  rep- 
resented by  the  line  A  C,  which  completes  the  triangla 
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two  of  whose  sides  are  A  B  and  B  C,     This  process  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  "composition   of  velocities/'  or 

"  geometrical  addition."  In  adding 
lines  in  this  way,  care  must  be 
taken  to  join  two  ends  which  are 
such  that  the  arrows  indicate  con- 
tinuous motion  through  the  junc- 
tion. The  numerical  value  of  A  C, 
or  the  actual  speed,  is  found,  by 
means  of  trigonometry,  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  lengths  of  the 
other  two  sides  and  the  angle  be- 
tween them.  Using  the  symbol 
^  ^  to  mean  the  line  A  to  B,  not 
its  mere  length,  the  above  facts 
may  be  written 


AO=:AB  +  BC; 

and  from  this  it  follows  that 


Fig.  5. 


AC-AB  =  BO. 

The  difference  between  two  ve- 
locities is  thus  found  by  drawing 
the  lines  which  represent  them,  both  away  from  the  same 
point,  and  then  constructing  the  third  side  of  the  triangle. 

If  a  point  has  more  than  two  velocities  given  it  simul- 
taneously, the  actual  velocity  may  be  found  by  adding  two, 
then  adding  the  third  to  their  sum,  and  so  on ;  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  join  all  the  lines  which  represent  the 
velocities,  in  such  a  way  that  the  arrows  point  in  a  con- 
tinuous direction,  and  then  draw  a  line  to  complete  the 
polygon.     This  will  be  the  actual  velocity. 

14.  If  the  motion  of  translation  i^uniform,  it  is  com- 
pletely defined  by  a  knowledge  of  the  linear  velocity ;  but 
in  all  actual  cases  the  veloci*-^  is  changing,  and  so  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  this  change  is 
required.     The  name  "  linear  acceleration  "  is  given  to  the 
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rate  of  change  of  the  linear  velocity  with  reference  to  the 
time ;  and  it  may  be  uniform  or  not.  If  the  change  is 
uniform,  the  acceleration  is  the  change  in  the  velocity  in 
one  second ;  if  it  is  not  uniform,  the  acceleration  at  any 
instant  is  the  change  in  the  velocity  which  would  take 
place  in  one  second  if  the  rate  of  change  did  not  vary  in 
that  time.  Since  velocity  has  two  essential  properties, 
direction  and  amount  (i.  e.  speed),  it  may  be  changed  in 
two  ways,  either  in  direction  or  in  speed.  Thus  there  are 
two  types  of  linear  acceleration :  1.  Where  the  direction 
is  unchanged,  but  the  speed  is  altered,  e.  g.  a  falling  body ; 
2.  Where  the  speed  is  unchanged,  but  the  direction  is 
altered,  e.  g.  a  stone  whirled  in  a  sling  in  a  horizontal 
plane.  In  the  general  case,  both  speed  and  direction  are 
changing. 

An  acceleration  can  also  be  repre- 
sented by  a  straight  line,  because,  be- 
ing the  rate  of  change  of  velocity,  it 
is  the  difiference  between  two  veloci- 
ties. It  has  both  a  definite  direction 
and  a  definite  amount. 

15.  Accelerations  can  be  added,  then, 
or  compounded.  Thus,  let  a  point  be 
subject  to  two  accelerations,  A  B  and 
B  G\  the  actual  acceleration  will  then 
be  the  line  A  C,  which  is  the  geomet- 
rical sum  oi  A  B  and  B  C.  Looking 
at  this  theorem  in  the  reverse  way,  it 
may  be  said  that  any  actual  accelera- 
tion may  be  regarded  as  the  sum  of 
any  two  accelerations  which  when 
added  geometrically  equal  it.  There 
is  thus  an  indefinite  number  of  ways 
in    which    an    acceleration    may    be  Fig.  6. 

broken  up,  or  "resolved,"  into  parts. 
In  the  figure  the  acceleration  A  C  is  regarded  as  equiva- 
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lent  to  an  acceleration  A  B  in  the  direction  A  to  £,  and 
BG  in.  the  direction  B  to  0.     But  this  last  acceleration 

also  produces  a  certain  effect 
in  the  direction  A  to  B.  So 
that,  if  -4  (7  is  to  be  resolved 
into  two  mutually  ^indepen- 
dent accelerations  A  B  and 
B  G,  these  last  must  be  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  In 
this  case  the  total  effect  in  the  direction  -4  to  -B  of  the 
acceleration  A  G  is  given  by  the  line  AB;  and  the  total 
effect  in  the  direction  -B  to  C^  is  given  by  the  line  B  G.  For 
this  reason  the  acceleration  ^  -B  is  called  the  resolved  por- 
tion of  the  acceleration  AG  in  the  direction  AtoB.  li  6 
is  the  angle  between  the  lines  A  to  G  and  AtoB, 


Fig.  7. 


AB  =  AGcos0, 


BG=AG  sine. 

An  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  by  a  body  sliding  down 
an  inclined  plane.  Let  the  angle  between  the  plane  and 
the  horizontal  plane  be 
<l>,  and  let  the  body  be 
at  A  at  any  instant.  If 
the  plane  were  not  there, 
the  body  would  experi- 
ence an  acceleration  A  G 
vertically  downwards. 
A  G  can  be  regarded  as 
producing  the  accelera- 
tions A  B  and  B  G  per- 
pendicular and  parallel  to  the  plane  respectively;  but 
now,  if  the  body  rests  on  the  plane,  the  acceleration 
A  B  perpendicular  to  the  plane  is  prevented,  and  the 
actual  acceleration  will  he  B  G  parallel  to  the  plane.  Fur- 
ther WC = AG  sin  {BAG)  =  AC  sin  ^.    This  deduction 


Fig.  8. 
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may  be  verified  by  experiment,  as  both  A  G  and  B  C  can 
be  measured. 

In  an  exactly  similar  way  a  Telocity  may  be  resolved 
into  components  in  directions  at  right  angles  to  each 
other. 

16.  Rotatum.  In  rotation,  at  least  one  point  of  a  body  is 
at  rest,  and  all  the  other  pomts  are  at  any  instant  moving 
in  circles  whose  centres  all  he  on  a  line  which  passes 
through  the  fixed  point.  Consider  any  plane  section  of  the 
body  perpendicular  to  the  axis , 
draw  lines  A  A'  and  B^;  m 
this  plane  of  the  body,  also  draw 
a  line,  PV,  lying  in  thiB  plane, 
but  fixed  in  space.  Let  0  be  the 
point  where  the  plane  cuts  the 
axis;  then,  if  the  axis  is  fived, 
the  lines  A  A'  and  B  B"  will 
make  certain  angles  mth  the 
fixed  line  PP.  which  will  change 
with  time  as  the  body  rotates 
But  the  change  in  the  angle 
made  between  A  A'  and  PP  equals  the  change  m  the 
angle  made  between  fijS' and  jpf  because -i4^' and  55' 
have  a  constant  angle  between  them.  This  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  all  lines,  A  A',  B  B',  etc.,  fixed  in  the  body 
turn  through  equal  angles  with  reference  to  any  line,  PP\ 
fixed  in  space,  these  lines  all  being  drawn  in  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  rotation.  Consequently,  just  as 
in  motion  of  translation  all  points  of  the  body  move 
through  the  same  distances  in  the  same  direction,  so  in 
motion  of  rotation  all  lines  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  the  axis  have  the  same  angular  motion  around 
that  axis.  The  angle  between  the  line  A  A'  fixed  in  the 
body  and  PP"  fixed  in  space  determines  the  position  of  the 
body ;  and  the  rate  of  change  of  this  angle  with  respect  to 
the  time  is  called  the  "angular  velocity."     It  is  evident 
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that  two  quantities  are  necessary  for  its  complete  definition ; 
the  direction  of  the  axis  so  that  a  plane  may  be  drawn  per- 
pendicular to  it,  and  the  numerical  value  of  the  rate  of 
angular  motion,  i.  e.  the  "angular  speed."  Consequently 
an  angular  velocity  may  be  represented  by  a  straight  line. 

Thus  A  B  may  represent  the  turning 
of  a  body  whose  axis  at  the  instant 
has  the  direction  A  to  B,  and  whose 
rate  of  turning  at  the  instant  equals 
the  numerical  length  ol  AB,  A  line 
B  A  would  represent  a  body  turning 
with  the  same  speed  around  the  same 
Pj^  2q  axis,  only  in  the  opposite  direction. 

And  just  as  linear  velocities  may  be 
added,  so  may  angular  ones,  if  the  axes  of  rotation  of  the 
different  motions  meet  in  a  point. 

In  translation  either  the  direction  or  the  speed  may 
change,  and  thus  produce  linear  acceleration ;  so,  in  rota- 
tion, either  the  direction  of  the  axis  may  change,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  spinning  top  vfhose  axis  of  figure  is  not  vertical, 
or  the  angular  speed  may  change,  the  direction  of  the  axis 
remaining  unaltered,  as  in  the  case  of  a  barrel  rolling  down 
an  inclined  plane.  Thus  there  are  two  types  of  angular 
acceleration,  and  the  general  case  is  a  combination  of  these 
two;  that  is,  both  the  direction  of  the  axis  and  the  angular 
speed  around  the  axis  change.  Since  angular  acceleration 
is  the  rate  of  change  of  angular  velocity,  it  can  be  repre- 
sented by  a  straight  line ;  and  angular  accelerations  can 
be  added  or  resolved  into  components  around  particular 
axes,  just  as  linear  accelerations  can  be  added  or  resolved 
into  components  in  particular  directions. 

17.  Numerical  Value  of  an  Angle.  It  may  be  well,  at  this 
point,  to  recall  the  scientific  definition  of  an  angle  and  its 
numerical  value.  An  angle  between  two  lines  lying  in  the 
same  plane  is  the  difference  in  direction  between  them; 
and  its  numerical  value  is  defined  in  this  way:  prolong 
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the  lines  until  they  intersect,  then  with  any  radius,  r, 

describe  a  circular  arc  around  this  point  of  intersection 

as    a    centre,   having 

the  arc  terminated  by  . 

the   two   lines.      Let 

the  length  of  the  arc 

be   a:   then   the   nu-  ^^^^ 

merical   value  of  the    .^-ilT 

angle  is   a/r.      This   ^  ^ 

value  is  independent 

of  the  length  of  the  radius  which  is  taken,  as  appears 

from  ordinary  geometry. 

As  illustrations :  a  right  angle  has  the  numerical  value 

2  Trr  /         TT 

.     /  ^  =  -^ ;  one  entire  turn  corresponds  to  an  entire 

circumference,  and  has  the-  numerical  value  2  tt  r/  r  =  2  fr. 

SPECIAL  CASES 

I.  Translation 

18.   1.  Motion  in  a  Straight  Line ;  Constant  Acceleration. 

The  problem  is  to 'determine  the  velocity  and  the  dis- 
tance passed  over  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time. 

Let  5o  t)6  the  initial  speed,  that  is,  the  speed  at  the 
instant  from  which  time  is  counted;  a,  the  acceleration, 
which  in  this  case  is  a  known  constant  quantity ;  t,  the 
number  of  seconds  at  the  en(J-  of  which  it  is  desired  to 
know  the  velocity  and  the  distance  traversed.  Since  in 
this  problem  the  motion  i§  in  a  straight  line,  the  accelera- 
tion is  the  numerical  change  in  the  speed.  Hence  at  the 
end  of  t  seconds  the  speed  will  be 

s=^  Sq-\-  at (1) 

Since  the  speed  is  changing  uniformly,  the  mean  speed 

during  the  t  seconds  is  ^—= — ,  the  numerical  average  of 
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the  initial  and  final  values.  This  is  the  average  distance 
passed  over  in  one  second;  and  so  the  entire  distance 
traversed  in  t  seconds  is 

Substituting  for  s  its  value  from  (1), 

x  =  Sot  +  ^afi (2) 

Eliminating  t  from  (1)  and  (2), 

^-So^  =  2ax (3) 

Conversely,  if  by  observation  it  is  found  that  the  motion 

is  such  that  x  =  — ,  where  c  has  a  constant  numeri- 

cal  value  for  all  values  of  x,  then  it  is  known  that  the 
acceleration  is  constant,  and  c  is  its  numerical  value. 
This  is  a  method  of  measuring  a  constant  acceleration. 

As  illustrations  of  these  formulae,  consider  two  examples. 

a.  A  body  falls  from  rest  towards  the  earth.  Experi- 
ments prove  that  falling  bodies  have  a  constant  accelera- 
tion towards  the  earth  of  about  980.     Hence,  since  5©  =  0 

and  a  =  980, 

s  =  980  ^ ;     • 

aj  =  J.980.^, 

s2  =  2  .  980  X. 
If  t  =  l,  5  =  980,     a?  =  490, 

if  ^  =  2,  5  =  1960,  a;  =  1960. 

h,   A  body  is  thrown  vertically  upwards  with  an  initial 

velocity  4900.     How  far  will  it  go  before  it  comes  to  rest  ? 

8o  =  4900 ;  a  =  —  980,  since  in  this  case  the  acceleration 

is  opposite  to  the  speed ;  also  5  =  0,  since  the  final  velocity 

is  to  be  0. 

Hence  0  =  4900  -  980  ^ ; 

a;  =  4900 ^-490  ^3. 

0  -  49002  =  -  2  .  980  •  a;. 
Hence  ^  =  5 ;  x  =  12250. 
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19.   2.  Motion  in  a  Circle ;  Constant  Speed. 

The  problem  is,  knowing  the  speed,  to  determine  the 
acceleration,  —  both  its  direction  and  its  amount.  Let  the 
motion  be  in  a  circle  of  _  •* 
radius,  r,  around  a  cen- 
tre, 0 ;  and  let  P  and  Q 
be  two  points  of  the  cir- 
cle, which  are  so  near 
that  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  consecutive ; 
and  let  it  take  the  ex- 
tremely small  interval  of 

time  t  seconds  for  the  point  to  move  from  P  to  ^  (^  D^^y 
be  1  millionth,  or  even  smaller).    Then,  if  «  is  the  speed, 

P~Q  =  s't, 
because  s  is  the  distance  passed  over  in  one  second. 

The  velocity  at  the  point  P  may  be  represented  by  the 
line  0  Ay  whose  length  is  s,  and  which  is  perpendicular  to 
0  P.  Similarly,  the  velocity  at  Q  is  given  by  the  line  0  B, 
whose  length  is  s,  and  which  is  perpendicular  to  0  Q. 
Hence  the  change  in  the  velocity  in  t  seconds  is  OB— 0  A. 
that  is,  the  line  A  B,  But  a,  the  acceleration,  is  the 
change  in  the  velocity  in  one  second;  hence 

TB  =  a't. 

Hence,  eliminating  t  from  the  two  equations. 


a 

8 


AB 


But  since  the  angles  A  OB  and P  0  Q  are  equal, 


AB      OA 


PQ 


Hence 


OP 

8 


8 


r- 


and  so 


a 

8        T' 

a  =>  s^  I  T 


(4) 


■ ) 

i 
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This  is  the  numerical  value  of  the  acceleration  when  the 
point  is  at  P;  its  direction  is  given  by  the  line  A  B  when 
the  time  t  becomes  infinitely  small.  In  the  limit,  0  Q 
coincides  with  OF;  and  the  line  A  B  is  parallel  to  them. 
That  is,  the  acceleration  at  the  point  P  has  for  its  numer- 
ical value  s^jr,  and  is  directed  toward  the  centre  of  the 
circle.  If  this  acceleration  ceased  being  applied,  the  point 
would  move  off  in  a  tangent  to  the  circle  at  that  instant 
This  explains  the  breaking  of  fly-wheels  when  the  speed 
becomes  too  great,  and  also  the  tendency  of  all  matter  to 
place  itself  as  far  as  possible  from  the  centre  when  it  is 
whirled  around  an  axis. 

As  the  point  moves  around  the  circle,  the  radius  joining 
it  to  the  centre  turns  through  a  constantly  increasing 
angle  with  reference  to  any  fixed  line.  The  angular  speed 
of  this  line  is  the  angle  turned  tlirough  in  one  second,  but  * 
an  angle  has  for  its  numerical  value  the  ratio  of  the  arp  to 
the  radius.  So  that,  choosing  the  radius  as  that  of '4$6 
circle  r,  the  arc  passed  over  in  one  second  is  the  linear 
speed  5.    Hence,  calling  the  angular  speed  o), 

(o  =i  s  /  r (5) 

And  substituting  for  s  its  value  in  terms  of  «,  (4)  becomes 

a  =  rft)2 (6) 

Call  n  the  number  of  complete  turns  which  the  point 
makes  around  the  circle  in  one  second. 

s  =  71  •  2  TT  r    and    ©  =  ti  •  2  tt. 
Hence  a  =  4:iT^7fir (7) 

The  period  of  time  for  one  complete  revolution  around  the 

circle  is  -  ;  that  is,  2  t  r  /  a   or   2  tt  /  © ;  and  calling  its 

n  '  ° 

value  Ty  the  formula  for  the  acceleration  becomes,  on  its 
substitution, 

a^^iflr  I  T'^ (sX 


\    ■ 
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30.  Comparing  these  two  special  cases,  1  and  2,  it  is 
seen  that  the  speed  is  changed  by  applying  an  acceleration 
in  the  direction  of  motion ;  while  the  direction  is  changed 
by  applying  an  acceleration  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  'motion.  If  an  acceleration  is  applied  obliquely  to 
the  direction  of  motion,  it  may  be  considered  replaced 
by  its  two  components  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  this 
direction ;  and  consequently  both  the  speed  and  direction 
will  be  changed. 

21.  3.  Harmonic  Hotion.  This  is  a  motion  which  may 
be  thus  described :  Let  a  point,  P,  move  around  a  circle  of 
radius,  r,  with  a  constant 
speed,  and  take  at  consecu- 
tive instants  the  projection 
of  this  point  on  any  diame- 
ter of  the  circle.  Then, 
as  this  projected  point,  Q, 
moves  backward  and  for- 
ward along  the  diameter,  it 
has  a  certain  kind  of  vibra- 
tory motion,  which  is  called 
"  harmonic."  The  great  im- 
portance of  this  kind  of 
motion  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  occurs  so  often  in 

nature,  and  that  all  instruments  for  measuring  time  accu- 
rately have  motions  like  it. 

The  point  Q  has  a  certain  acceleration  along  the  diam- 
eter, and  the  problem  is  to  determine  the  connection 
between  this  acceleration  and  the  period  of  one  complete 
vibration  of  Q. 

The  acceleration  of  Q  towards  0  along  the  diameter  is 
the  same  as  the  component  of  the  acceleration  of  P  paral- 
lel to  the  diameter,  because  Q  is  the  projection  of  P  on  it. 
The  acceleration  of  P  towards  0  is  by  (6)  roy^ii  «  is  the 
constant  angular  speed  of  P.     Hence  the  component  of 
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this  acceleration  parallel  to  the  diameter  is  rofi-  qa 
{P  0  Q),  and  this  is  also  the  acceleration  of  Q  toward^  0 
along  the  diameter.  Call  the  line  0  Q  x,  where  x,  of  coiirse, 
is  a  variable  quantity,  its  greatest  value  being  +  r  and  (its 
least  —  r.  Then  cos  (PO  Q)=^  x/r,  and  the  acceleratioiji  of 
Q  towards  0  may  be  written  • 

rofix  Jr^    or    a?  ai* ; 

L  e.  at  any  point  the  acceleration  equals  a  constant  times  x. 
The  period  of  a  complete  vibration  of  Q  is  the  same, 
obviously,  as  the  period  of  revolution  of  P  around  the 
circle.    Hence 

T  —^ir  Ito^lir  I  Vcoefficient  of  x  in  the  acceleration.  (9) 

Therefore,  simple  harmonic  motion  is  such  motion  that  at 
any  instant  the  acceleration  is  towards  the  centre  of  the 
path,  and  has  for  its  value  a  constant  times  the  distance 
of  the  point  from  the  centre ;  and,  further,  the  period  of 
vibration  is  equal  to  2  tt  divided  by  the  square  root  of  this 
constant.  The  length  of  the  path  (i.  e.  the  diameter  of  the 
circle)  is  called  the  "  amplitude  "  of  the  vibration.  Illus- 
trations of  harmonic  motion  are  aflfbrded  by  the  vibrations 
of  pendulums,  tuning-forks,  stretched  strings,  etc. 

II.      EOTATION 

22.  1.  Motion  around  an  Axis  whose  Direction  doei  not 
change ;  Angular  Acceleration  Constant. 

This  is  perfectly  analogous  to  Case  1,  in  Translation. 
Let  0)0  be  the  initial  angular  speed,  and  a  the  angular  ac- 
celeration ;  then,  at  the  end  of  t  seconds,  the  speed  ©,  and 
the  angle  turned  through,  ^,  will  be 

o)  =  o)o  +  a^.  (10) 

e^"^^^  't^i^^t\\at^      .     .     (11) 
and  a)2-a)o"  =  2a^ (12) 


\ 
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As  illustrations  of  this  motion,  consider  a  cylinder  rolling 
down  an  inclined  plane  and  a  fly-wheel  being  stopped  by 
a  brake  applied  at  its  rim. 

23.  2.  Motion  of  a  Spinning  Top  whose  Axis  of  Figure  ii 
«  not  Vertical.     The  axis  changes  its  direction  at  a  uniform 

rate,  and  the  angular  speed  around  the  axis  is  constant. 

This  is  perfectly  analogous  to  Case  2  in  Translation.  In 
that  problem  it  was  shown  that  in  order  to  make  the  point 
change  its  direction  at  a  uniform  rate  (L  e.  to  make  it 
move  in  a  circle)  the  speed  remaining  constant,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  apply  continuously  to  the  point  a  constant  accelera- 
tion whose  direction  is  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of 
motion.  So  in  this  problem  of  rotation,  in  order  to  make 
the  axis  change  its  direction  at  a  uniform  rate,  the  angular 
speed  remaining  constant,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  a  con- 
stant angular  acceleration  around  an  axis  which  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  rotation.  In  the  case  of  a  spinning 
top  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  fall  over,  i  e.  to  turn 
around  a  horizontal  axis ;  and  this  axis  is  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  rotation,  hence  this  last  axis  changes  its  direc- 
tion at  a  uniform  rate. 

24.  In  general,  then,  if  a  body  is  spinning  with  the 
angular  velocity  A  B,  the  angular  speed  can  be  changed 
by  applying  an  angular  acceleration 
around  the  same  axis ;  but  if  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis  is  to  be  changed,  an 
angular  acceleration,  A  G,  around  an 
axis  perpendicular  to  the  original  axis 
and  intersecting  it  must  be  applied. 
The  resulting  angular  velocity  will  be 
the  sum  oi  A  B  and  A  C  or  AD\  and 
the  new  axis  obviously  lies  in  the  same 
plane  as  the  original  axis  and  the  axis 
of  the  acceleration.  Unless  there  is,  ^" 
then,  an  angular  acceleration,  neither 

the  angular  speed  nor  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  rotation 
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changes.  So  that  if  it  is  desired  to  have  a  body  move  in 
such  a  way  as  to  keep  some  plane  in  it  always  in  the  same 
direction,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  give  it  a  rotation 
around  an  axis  perpendicular  to  this  plane.*  For,  then, 
unless  an  angular  acceleration  is  impressed,  this  axis  will 
keep  its  direction  fixed.  Thus  a  quoit  thrown  at  random 
will  turn  over  and  over ;  but  if  it  be  given  a  twist  as  it 
is  thrown,  it  will  move  with  the  axis  remaining  parallel 
to  itself.  There  are  many  other  illustrations,  such  as  the 
twist  given  projectiles  from  guns,  the  twist  given  knives 
when  tossed  by  a  juggler,  etc.  f 

25.  3.  Harmonic  Motion.  There  is  also  harmonic  motion 
of  rotation,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  balance-wheel  of  a 
watch,  a  magnetic  compass-needle  when  slightly  displaced, 
a  wire  one  of  whose  ends  is  clamped  and  whose  other  end 
IS  twisted  and  then  allowed  to  vibrate.  For  rotation,  it 
may  be  defined  as  such  motion  that  the  angular  accelera- 
tion at  any  instant  is  always  towards  the  central  position, 
and  its  numerical  value  is  a  constant  times  the  angle 
through  which  the  body  is  turned  ;  and,  further,  the  period 
of  vibration  equals  2  ir  divided  by  the  square  root  of  this 
constant  The  "  amplitude  "  is  the  angle  which  marks  the 
extent  of  the  vibration. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  special  kinds  of  motion ; 
but  tliese  are  perhaps  the  most  important. 

*  It  should  be  noted  that  the  preceding  statement  applies  to  a  configura- 
tion— i.  e.  to  a  massUss  bodj. 

f  In  these  cases  the  rotation  is  made  to  take  place  atx)und  particular  axes 
in  the  bodies.     Any  arbitrary  axis  would  not  do. 


CHAPTER  n 

DYNAMICS 

Dynamics  is  that  branch  of  Mechanics  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  properties  of  matter  in  motion  and  with 
the  conditions  under  which  this  motion  may  be  produced 
or  changed. 

26.  Heasnrement  of  Haas  by  means  of  Liertia.  That  prop- 
erty of  matter  which  is  most  familiar  to  us,  perhaps,  is  its 
inertia.  As  already  explained,  this  is  a  name  given  to  that 
property  which  becomes  evident  to  our  muscular  sense 
when  we  change  the  motion  of  matter  in  any  way.  If 
we  push  a  barrel  along  a  floor,  or  if  we  put  a  ball  in 
motion,  we  are  conscious  of  a  definite  sensation,  which 
is  said  to  be  due  to  the  inertia  of  the  matter.  We  can 
estimate  in  a  rough  way  the  amounts  of  matter  in  differ- 
ent bodies  by  the  sensations  produced  owing  to  their  in- 
ertia ;  and  we  can  easily  tell  whether  a  box  is  empty  or  full 
by  trying  to  push  it.  We  will,  then,  define  two  bodies  as 
having  the  same  mass  if  they  have  the  same  inertia.  (We 
might  perfectly  well  define  equal  masses  as  corresponding 
to  equal  "weights;"  and  we  have  no  right,  a  prioriy  to 
regard  these  two  definitions  as  being  identical,  although 
they  may  be  proved  to  be  so  by  experiment.)  So,  if  oui 
senses  were  delicate  enough,  we  might  perfectly  identify 
two  equal  masses.  But  since  they  are  not  so  delicate, 
some  instrument  may  be  devised  which  is  much  more 
sensitive  and  which  can  produce  the  same  effect  as  our 
muscles.  Such  an  instrument  is  a  spiral  spring  when 
compressed;  it  can  produce  change  of  motion,  and  can 
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be  tested  most  carefully.  By  means  of  it,  it  is  theoreti- 
cally possible  to  determine  whether  two  bodies  have  the 
same  inertia,  that  is,  the  same  mass  on  the  above  defini- 
tion of  equal  masses.  The  experiment  might  be  performed 
thus:  compress  the  spiral  spring  to  a  certain  definite  point; 
place  one  of  the  bodies  on  one  end  of  the  spring,  keeping 
the  other  end  firmly  clamped ;  allow  the  spring  to  expand, 
and  accurately  measure  the  velocity  given  the  body  after 
it  leaves  the  spring.  (It  is  necessary  to  have  the  spring 
so  arranged  that  the  body  is  projected  along  a  perfectly 
smooth  horizontal  table,  so  as  to  do  away  with  all  effects 
of  friction  and  "weight")  Then  compress  the  spring  to 
identically  the  same  point  as  before,  place  the  second  body 
upon  it,  and  measure  the  velocity  given  it  when  it  is  pro- 
jected. In  general,  these  two  velocities  would  be  diflferent; 
but  it  is  theoretically  possible  to  so  change  one  of  the 
bodies  by  chipping  off  small  pieces  that  the  velocities  given 
the  two  are  the  same,  within  the  range  of  the  inherent 
errors  of  the  experiment.  These  two  bodies  would  then 
have  equal  masses  as  closely  as  they  could  be  measured. 
Combining  these  two,  it  would  be  possible  to  make  a  third 
body  have  the  same  mass  as  their  combined  mass,  that  is, 
twice  the  original  mass ;  and  so  the  process  might  be  con- 
tinued until  a  series  of  bodies  was  obtained  whose  masses 
were  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  etc.  times  that  of  the  original  body.  By 
taking  the  original  mass  as  small  as  is  wished,  it  is  per- 
fectly possible  thus  to  make  standards  of  mass  varying  by 
small  steps  from  very  small  masses  to  very  large ;  and  the 
mass  of  any  other  body  can  be  determined  by  finding  what 
combination  of  the  standard  masses  has  the  same  inertia 
as  the  body,  using  a  delicate  spiral  spring  for  the  com- 
parison. The  scientific  standard  of  mass  is  the  gram,  as 
already  defined;  and  as  it  can  be  compared  with  this 
arbitrary  set  of  masses,  their  values  in  terms  of  the  gram 
may  be  easily  deduced ;  and  so  all  measurements  of  masses 
may  be  given  in  grams. 
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Matter  in  Translation 

27.  Since  in  translation  all  the  points  of  the  body  have 
the  same  motion,  the  entire  matter  may  be  considered  as 
concentrated  at  one  point;  and  this  point  thus  endowed 
with  inertia  may  be  called  a  "particle." 

There  is  one  general  law  in  regard  to  the  translation 
of  matter,  which  so  far  as  tested  by  experiment  seems  to 
be  absolutely  true  and  to  have  no  exception.  It  is  this : 
consider  a  number  of  bodies  of  all  kinds  in  motion  of 
translation;  and  let  their  motion  be  entirely  free  from 
all  external  influences;  they  will  impinge  on  each  other 
or  will  affect  each  other  in  some  way,  so  that  their  ve- 
locities will  be  constantly  changing;  let  their  masses  be 
mi,  ma,  ms,  etc.,  and  let  their  linear  velocities  at  any  in- 
stant be  U\,  U2,  Us,  etc. ;  form  the  geometrical  sum  mi  Ui  + 
ma U2  +  msUz  +  etc.;  then  the  law  is  that  this  sum  is  the 
same  for  all  other  instants,  no  matter  how  the  individual 
velocities  change.     That  is,  the  geometrical  sum 

mi  Ui  +  m^Uz  +  m^Uz  +  etc.  =  a  constant      .     (1) 

The  geometrical  sum  must  be  taken,  because  the  velocities 
may  be  in  different  directions,  and  so  cannot  be  added 
algebraically.  The  law  may  also  be  stated  in  this  way: 
let  Wiy  w^,  Wsy  etc.  be  the  components  of  the  linear  veloci- 
ties in  any  fixed  direction ;  then  the  algebraic  sum 

mi  Wi  +  ma  t^2  +  ^8  ^8  +  Gtc. 

is  the  same  at  all  times,  if  there  are  no  external  influences. 

This  law  cannot  be  verified  directly  in  the  most  general 
case,  but  certain  special  cases  of  it  may  be ;  and  the  law 
is  regarded  as  true  in  general,  because  every  deduction 
from  it  that  admits  of  experimental  verification  has  been 
found  to  be  true. 

Owing  to  the  importance  of  the  product  m  u,  mass  times 
linear  velocity,  it  has  been  given  a  name,  "  linear  momen- 
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turn;"  and  this  general  law  of  nature  is  called  the  "Prin- 
ciple of  the  Conservation  of  Linear  Momentum." 

Special  Cases  of  Translation.  28.  1.  Let  there  be  only 
one  body.  The  law  states  that,  if  there  are  no  external 
influences, 

mu  =  SL  constant (2) 

But  the  mass  of  a  body  cannot  change;  that  is,  m  is  a  con- 
stant. Hence  the  velocity  of  translation  must  remain 
constant..  It  follows,  then,  that  a  body  which  has  at 
any  instant  a  certain  speed  in  a  certain  direction  will 
continue  to  move  with  the  same  speed  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, if  it  is  free  from  all  external  influence.  This  seems 
to  be  perfectly  in  accord  with  experiments.  A  special 
case  of  this  is  when  the  body  is  observed  to  be  at  rest  at 
any  instant.  Since  the  velocity  is  zero  at  that  instant,  it 
must  be  zero  for  all  other  instants ;  or  a  body  once  at  rest 
will  always  remain  at  rest,  if  left  to  itself. 

29.  2.  Let  there  be  two  bodies.  Then,  if  there  is  no 
external  action,  that  is,  if  these  bodies  are  influenced  only 
by  each  other, 

mi Ui  +  miUi  =  B,  constant   ....     (3) 

A  special  case  of  this  deduction  may 
be  verified  in  this  way :  — 

Suspend  two  spheres  by  cords  so 
that  they  may  each  swing  freely  in 
vertical  circles.  Make  the  radii  of 
these  circles  the  same  length,  and 
hang  the  spheres  side  by  side.  Now 
if  they  are  drawn  one  side  and  then 
allowed  to  impinge,  each  will  have 
a  certain  velocity  before  impact  and 
a  definite  velocity  immediately  after. 
These  velocities  are  in  the  same 
straight  line,  if  the  bodies  are 
spheres  (and  also  in  other  cases  if  the  bodies  are  of  suit* 
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able  shapes) ;  and,  as  will  be  shown  later  on,  they  can  be 
easily  measured.  The  masses  can  also  be  measured ;  and 
so  it  can  be  proved  that  the  sum  7/11  tci  +  m^Ui  is  the  same 
before  and  after  impact,  although  the  individual  velocities 
change. 

Another  experimQnt  which  also  verifies  the  law  is  this : 
if  a  man  standing  on  a  board  which  rests  on  a  smooth 
table  jumps  off,  the  board  goes  in  the  opposite  direction ; 
and  if  mi  is  the  mass  of  the  man,  and  Ui  the  velocity  with 
which  he  jumps,  while  m,  and  t^s  are  the  mass  and  velocity 
of  the  board,  then  it  is  found  that 

nil  t^i  =  —  wij  ttj. 

This  is  in  agreement  with  the  law;  because,  before  the 
man  jumps,  he  and  the  board  are  at  rest,  and  hence  the 
two  velocities  are  at  that  instant  zero.     So  the  sum 

mi  Ui  +  m^  U2 

must  always  be  zero,  if  the  only  action  is  one  between  the 
board  and  the  man.    Consequently, 

mi  Ui  +  7712 1*2  ^=  0, 
or  mi  Wi  =  —  ma  u^, 

which  means  that  the  velocity  of  the  board  is  opposite  to 

that  of  the  man,  and  that  its  numerical  value  is  —  Ui. 

m^ 

An  exactly  similar  illustration  is  afforded  when  a  bullet 
is  fired  from  a  gun,  or  when  a  body  falls  towards  the  earth. 

The  illustrations  of  this  law  might  be  multiplied  indefi- 
nitely ;  but  it  is  suflBcient  to  say  that  no  exception  to  it  is 
known,  and  hence  it  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  great  laws 
of  nature. 

SO.  In  terms  of  momentum,  this  law  may  be  thus 
stated :  the  sum  of  the  linear  momenta  of  any  number  of 
bodies  in  any  fixed  direction  is  a  constant,  provided  that 
no  influence  external  to  the  system  is  acting  on  it. 
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In  general,  however,  there  is  some  external  action ;  and 
then  the  momentum  may  change.  Thus,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  earth,  there  is  always  a  change  in  the  mo- 
mentum of  any  piece  of  matter  which  is  moving  near  it ;  a 
piece  of  iron  near  a  magnet  has  its  momentum  changed,  if 
it  is  free  to  move,  owing  to  the  presenq^  of  the  magnet ;  a 
feather  moving  through  the  air  has  its  momentum  changed, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  air.  The  rate  of  change  of 
the  linear  momentum  of  any  body  with  respect  to  the 
time  is  called  the  **  force  acting  on  it."  Linear  momentum 
is  mu;  but  the  mass  cannot  change,  and  the  rate  of  change 
of  the  linear  velocity  is  the  linear  acceleration;  conse- 
quently, force  is  the  product  of  mass  and  linear  accelera- 
tion.   Therefore  the  mathematical  expression  for  force  is 

f=ma (4) 

A  unit  force  is  called  a  "  dyne."  Thus,  if  m  =  1,  and  a  =  1, 
/  =  1 ;  that  is,  if  the  mass  is  1  gram,  and  if  in  1  second 
the  velocity  is  changed  by  an  amount  1  centimetre  per 
second,  the  force  is  one  dyne.  A*  an  illustration,  it  is 
found  by  experiment  that,  when,  ti  body  falls  towards  the 
earth,  the  acceleration  is  nearly  980,  i.  e.  that  in  each  sec- 
ond the  velocity  is  increased  by  nearly  980  centimetres 
per  second ;  hence,  if  a  mass  10  grams  falls  with  this 
acceleration,  the  force  is  9800  dynes. 

If  the  rate  of  change  of  momentum  is  uniform,  the  force 
is  the  change  of  linear  momentum  in  one  second.  Some- 
times, however,  it  is  impossible  to  measure  the  rate  of 
change  of  momentum,  e.  g.  when  a  body  is  struck  a  sud- 
den blow ;  but  it  is  always  possible  to  measure  the  total 
change ;  and  this  total  change  of  the  linear  momentum  is 
called  the  "  linear  impulse.'* 

Both  forces  and  impulses  have  definite  directions  and 
definite  numerical  values ;  and  so  they  can  be  represented 
by  straight  lines.  Thus  forces  can  be  added,  subtracted, 
and  resolved  into  components.    It  may  happen  that  a  body 
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Fig.  16. 


has  two  forces,  as  a  piece  of  iron  near  the  earth  and  near  a 

magnet.    Let  one  force  be  represented  by  A  £,  the  other 

hj  A  C;  the  actual  force  will  be  their 

sum,  A  D.    And  it  AB  and  A  C  are 

at  right  angles  to  each  other,  A  B  ia 

the  component  of  -4  2?  in  the  direction 

of  A  to  B. 

31.  There  is  an  acceleration  produced 
in  the  motion  of  a  body  when  it  is 
allowed  to  fall  towards  the  earth,  that 
is,  there  is  a  force ;  and  so  sometimes 
it  is  said  that  the  earth  "  exerts  a  force 
on  "  the  body,  or  that  the  body  is  acted 
on  by  the  force  of  the  earth.  Simi- 
larly, a  magnet  is  said  to  exert  a  force  on  a  piece  of  iron. 
So  we  speak  of  tEe  "force  of  the  earth's  gravity,"  the 
'  magnetic  force,"  etc.  But  these  expressions  simply  mean 
that  under  definite  conditions  the  hnear  momentum  of  a 
body  is  changed  by  a  definite  amount  per  second.  When 
a  body  is  "  acted  upon  by  "  two  forces,  each  force  produces 
its  own  effect ;  and  the  actual  force  is  the  geometrical  sum 
of  the  two,  as  proved  above.  Similarly  for  three  or  more 
forces. 

Another  illustration  is  afforded  by  a  body  which  is 
suspended  from  a  vertical  spiral  spring.  The  spring  is 
stretched  by  the  body ;  but,  since  everything  is  at  rest,  we 
say  that  the  force  of  the  earth  down  is  balanced  by  the 
force  of  the  spring  up ;  meaning  that  if  the  spring  were 
not  there,  there  would  be  a  definite  force,  m  a,  downward ; 
and  if  the  earth  were  removed,  there  would  be  a  force 
upward,  —  ma  ;  and  so  the  total  force  is  zero.  A  spiral 
spring  can  thus  be  used  to  compare  and  measure  any 
forces.  Similarly,  if  a  body  is  at  rest  on  a  table,  the  force 
down  is  balanced  by  the  resistance  of  the  table. 

32.  The  laws  of  motion  for  one  or  two  bodies,  as  above 
explained,  may  now  be  expressed  in  terms  of  forces. 
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1.  The  liuear  momentum  of  a  body  will  not  change*  if 
there  is  no  force  '*  acting  on  "  it. 

2.  If  there  is  a  force,  it  is  measured  by  the  rate  of 
change  of  linear  momentum.  Further,  each  force  pro- 
duces its  effect  independently  of  the  others. 

3.  If  there  are  two  bodies,  whose  linear  momenta  are 
changed  owing  to  the  presence  of  each  other,  the  change 
in  the  momentum  of  the  one  must  be  equal  but  opposite  to 
the  change  in  the  momentum  of  the  other,  because  the 
sum  of  the  two  momenta  does  not  change,  and  so  the  total 
change  must  be  zero.  Hence  it  may  be  said  that  the  force 
which  the  first  exerts  on  the  second  is  equal  and  opposite 
to  the  force  which  the  second  exerts  on  the  first ;  or,  in 
other  words,  "  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite." 
These  statements  are  called  "  Newton's  Laws  of  Motion." 

Since  force  is  mass  times  linear  acceleration,  there  are 
two  types  of  forces  corresponding  to  the  two  types  of 
linear  acceleration :  in  one  the  speed  is  changed,  not  the 
direction ;  in  the  other  the  direction  is  changed,  nqt  the 
speed. 

Special  Cases.  33.  1.  Any  bo^  near  the  earth  is  '*  acted 
upon  by"  a  force,  mg,  where  m  is  the  mass  and  ^  is  a 
quantity  which  is  constant  for  any  one  place  and  nearly 
equals  980. 

Consider  the  motion  of  two  bodies  whose  masses  are  m^ 
and  m^  and  which  are  connected  by  a  cord ;  the  first  ol 

these    hangs    verti- 

ip\      cally,     the     second 

m.  11      rests  on   a   smooth 

table,  the  cord  pass- 
ing over  a  pulley,  as 
shown.  There  are 
two  forces  "  acting 
Fig.  17.  on  "  the  body  whose 

mass  is  mi;  one  is 
due  to  the  earth,  the  other  to  the  cord.    Call  the  force  due 
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to  the  cord  T;  it  evidently  opposes  the  force  m^g  due  to 
the  earth.     Hence  the  actual  force  is  mig  -^  T.    That  is, 

Wi  a  =5  mig  —  T,     ....  (5) 

where  a  is  the  actual  acceleration. 

The  forces  "  acting  on  "  the  body  whose  mass  is  m,  are  the 
force  due  to  the  earth,  the  resistance  of  the  smooth  table 
to  this  force,  and  the  tension  or  pull  of  the  cord.  The 
first  two  neutralize  each  other ;  the  third  equals  T,  because 
"action  aad  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite."  Further, 
7712  must  have  the  same  acceleration  as  mi,  since  they  are 
connected  by  the  cord.     Hence 

w,  a  =  r. (6) 

Combining  (5)  and  (6),  it  follows  that 

-  =  zr^9 (7) 

That  is,  the  acceleration  is  a  constant,  and  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  motion.  Hence  Formulae  (1),  (2),  (3)  of  Chapter  I. 
can  be  applied  to  nad  the  resulting  speed 
and  distance  travelled.  * 

34.  2.  Let  two  bodies  wnosg^jiasses  are 
mi  and  m^  be  connected  by  a  cord  which 
passes  over  a  pulley ;  and  let  the  bodies 
hang  vertically.  If  mj  is  greater  than  m2, 
the  first  body  will  move  down  ;  the  second 
up. 

The  total  force  "  acting  down  on "  Wi  is 
mig  —  T.    Hence 

mia  =  mig  —  T    .    .     .     (8) 

The  total  force  acting  up  on  Wa  is  T^rn^g. 

Hence 

mza  =  T—Mig    .    .    .     (9) 

since  the  acceleration  of  ?wj  upward  equals  that  of  m, 
downward.    Combining  (8)  and  (9), 
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a=     '         ^g (10) 

nil  +  ^« 

And  the  resulting  speed  and  distance  travelled  may  be  at 
once  calculated. 

35.  3.  Let  two  bodies,  whose  masses  are  mj  and  m^  be 
connected  by  a  cord  and  be  made  to  revolve  around  each 
other  by  means  of  a  "  whirling-table.'*    This  is  a  piece  of 

apparatus  in  which  the  two  bodies 
are  carried  by  a  horizontal  metal 
w-i  rod  which  can  be  made  by  suita- 
ble wheels  and  gearing  to  revolve 
rapidly  around  a  vertical  axis.  The 
two  bodies  have  holes  through  their 
centres,  through  which  the  rod 
Fig.  19.  passes ;  and  so,  when  the  rod  re- 

volves, the  bodies  turn  around 
each  other,  the  radii  of  their  paths  depending  upon  where 
the  bodies  are  placed  on  the  rod.  In  general  the  bodies 
will  not  continue  their  revolution,  but*tvill  slip  to  one  end 
or  the  other  of  the  apparatus.  Jti  is  always  possible,  howr 
ever,  to  find  some  position  ifi  which  they  will  not  slip. 
Let  the  axis  of  revolution  be  at  the  point  0 ;  and  call  the 
distances  from  0  to  the  centres  of  the  two  bodies  n  and  rj, 
respectively. 

Since  the  body  whose  mass  is  m^  is  moving  in  a  circle 
of  radius  ri  with  a  certain  angular  speed,  ©,  its  acceleration 
is  ri  (o^  towards  the  centre  0.  Hence  the  force  is  rui  ri  a)*. 
Similarly,  the  force  "  acting  on  "  w-g  is  wzg  7*2  col^,  since  both 
bodies  are  moving  with  the  same  angular  speed.  But  action 
equals  reaction; 

hence  mi  ri  o)^  =  m%  r^  co^, 

or  miri  =  mtr^ «     (11) 

This  may  be  easily  verified  by  experiment. 
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36.  4  As  explained  above,  since  force  is  mass  times  accel- 
eration, forces  may  be  added  and  may  be  also  resolved  into 
components.     Thus,  consider  two  bodies  whose  masses  are 
wi   and  mg  connected 
by  a  cord  which  passes 
over  two  fixed  pulleys. 
T^n  between  the  pulleys 
let  a  body  whose  mass 
is  m.  be  80  suspended 
that  it  is  free  to  slide 
along  the  cord.     There 
is  a  force,  mi g^ "acting 
on  "  mz  in  the  direction 
of  the  cotd  which  passes 
over  the  first  pulley, 

another  force,  mg  g^  in  the  direction  of  the  second  pulley, 
and  also  a  force,  m^g,  vertiqilly   downward.     Let  these 


Fig.  20. 


three  forces  be  representad^liy  the  lines  0  Ai,  OA^,  OAs. 

V 


OAi  and  OA2  combine  to  pro- 
duce the  force  0  B.     If  this  is 
^H|ual  and  opposite  to  OA^  the 
thr^&WMces  will  neutralize  one 
another  ]^wfft  there  will  be  no  ac- 
celeration.    Consequently,  if  the 
body  whose  mass  is  m^  is  allowed 
to  come  to  rest  on  the  cord,  the 
directions  of  the  two  sections  of 
the  cord  must  be  such  that  the 
geometrical  sum  of  0  ^1  and  0  A^ 
is  exactly  equal  and  opposite  to 
0  A^,    This  may  be  verified  by 
experiment. 
Another  way  of  regarding  this  problem  is  as  follows. 
Let  the  directions  of  the  forces  be  as  shown,  when  the 
mass  mg  comes  to  rest.     The  force  0  Ax  can  be  resolved 
into  two  components,  one  in  the  direction  of  the  line  0  A^ 


A, 
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reversed,  and  the  other  at  right  angles  to  it ;  i.  e.  the  two 

components  are  0  Pi  and  1\  Ai.     Similarly  the  force  0  A^ 

can  be  resolved  into  two  compo- 
nents, 0  P%  and  P%A^  Then, 
since  the  point  0  does  not  move. 


PiAi=^-P^Ai 


OA^^-iOPi  +  OP^). 

But  these  conditions  are  satisfied 
only  if  the  parallelogram  formed 
on  the  two  lines  0  Ai  and  OA2 
is  such  that  th^  diagonal  from 
0  is  equal  anA^opposite  to  OA,, 

87.   5.  Consider  the  mfition  of 
two  bodies  whose  masses  are  mi 
"  •^  and  W2,  and  which  are  jconnected 

by  a  cord  passing  over  a  p«fley,  so  that  one  body  hangs 

vertically  and  the  other  restsofhr^^  ^ 

a  smooth  plane  inclined  to  the       ^jS 

horizon  at  an  angle  0.    The  force    J^^ 

of  the  earth  on  w,  acts  verticqJJJ'T^** 

down ;  its  component^iglRl*^ 

the  plane  is  m2g  SijBSt  .  -ffence, 

if  T  is  the  tension  of  "the  string, 

the  actual  force  on  Wj  down  the 

plane  is 

m^a  =  m^g  sin  ^  —  5^, 
and  the  force  on  mi  is 

TWi  a  =  7^  —  mi  g. 
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Hence 


mg  sm  ^  —  mi 
a  = ; g 

mi  +  mj 


(12) 


38.  Centre  of  Inertia.  Let  the  masses  of  a  system  of 
particles  be  mi,  mg,  rriz,  etc. ;  and  let  their  distances  at  any 
instant  from  a  fixed  plane  h^  Xi^x^x^  etc.    A  special  case 
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of  this  is,  of  course,  a  single  body  like  a  stone  or  a  drop  of 
water,  where  mi,  m^  etc.,  are  the  masses  of  the  small  por- 
tions into  which  the  body  may  be  considered  divided. 
Form  the  algebraic  sum 

Ml  Xi  +  miX^  +  m%  x%  +  etc. 

and  divide  this  by  mi  +  ma  +  m,  +  etc.,  i.  e.  by  the  mass 
of  the  system.  This  quotient  gives  obviously  the  average 
distance  of  the  entire  system  from  the  fixed  plane.  Call 
this  distance  5.    Then 

(mi  •{-  m%-\'mz'\'  etc.)  x  =  niiXi  +  m^xt  +  m%xz  +  eta  (13) 

Imagine  these  masses  all  in  motion  away  from  the  fixed 
plane ;  each  will  have  a  definite  velocity  of  its  own  which 
is  the  rate  of  change  of  its  distance  from  the  plane.  Writ- 
ing u  for  the  rate  of  change  of  ~x,  Ui  for  the  rate  of  change 
of  Xi,  etc.  (13)j  gives  at  once 

(mi  +  1712 +  mi  +  etc.)  u  =  m^t^i  +  maWa  +  mgW,  +  etc.  (14) 
If  there  are  no  external  forces,  equation  (1)  gives 
mii^i  +  msWs  +  m,w,  +  etc.  =  a  constant. 

Hence  tl  is  a  constant ;  that  is,  the  average  distance  of 
the  matter  from  the  fixed  plane  increases  at  a  constant  rate. 
Of  course,  ui,  u^  etc.,  may  change,  owing  to  the  action  of 
the  different  particles  on  each  other ;  but  these  changes 
are  such  that  u  does  not  change. 

If  there  are  external  forces,  there  will  be  changes  in  the 
velocities  wi,  u^  etc.,  owing  to  the  external  action  in  addition 
to  those  due  to  the  mutual  action  of  the  bodies.  Conse- 
quently u  will  also  change.  Let  a  be  the  rate  of  change  of  u, 
ax  that  of  Ux,  a^  that  of  u^  etc.  Hence,  from  (14)  it  fol- 
lows that 

J,  (nil  +  m^  +  mi  +  etc.)  a  ss  mi  ai  +  m,  a,  +  mt  a,  +  etc. 

=  Xi  +  JTa  +X^  +  etc.. 
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where  Xi  is  the  entire  force  of  m^,  in  the  direction  away 
from  the  ftxed  plane,  including  both  external  and  internal 
forces  ;  X^  applies  similarly  to  m2,  etc.  But  the  sum  of  all 
the  internal  forces  in  any  fixed  direction  equals  zero,  be- 
cause "  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite."  Hence 
JTi  +  X2  +  Xs  +  etc.  equals  simply  the  sum  of  the  exter- 
nal forces  in  the  direction  away  from  the  fixed  plane ;  and 
it  may  be  written  X,    Consequently, 

(mi  +  7^2  +  7/18+  etc.)  a  =  X,    .    .    .     (15) 

which  states  that,  the  acceleration  away  from  the  plane  of 
the  average  distance  of  the  system  from  the  plane  is  equal 
to  the  total  external  f or6e  iq  that  direction  divided  by  the 
total  mass.  ^  "^  -    .■  . 

39.  We  might  in  a  similar  way  consider  the  average  dis- 
tance of  the  system  (or  the  single  body)  from  any  other 
plane.  In  particular,  let  us  take  three  fixed  planes  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  e.  g.  the  three  planes  meeting  in  the 
corner  of  a  room,  and  find  the  average  distances  of  the 
systems  from  them,  and  the  changes  in  these  distances 
We  may  write 

{nil  +  ^^2  +  wis  +  etc.)  ^  =  7»i  a?i  +  ma  a?,  +  mi  ajs  +  etc.  ^ 

(mi  +  77^2  +  7/^8  +  ®tc.)  y  =  rtHyi+  T/^a  ya  +  ^8  ya  +  etc.  V  (16) 

(wi  +  rrit  +  7^8  +  etc.)  z=  niiZi  +  mg z^+  m^z^  +  etc.  J 

where  the  x,  y,  2^3  refer  to  the  distances  from  the  three 
planes.  But  since  5,  y,  z,  have  definite  numerical  values 
at  any  instant,  they  determine  the  position  of  a  poi7U 
whose  distance  from  one  plane  is  x,  i.  e.  the  average  dis- 
tance of  the  entire  system  from  that  plane,  and  similarly 
for  the  other  planes.  Consequently  this  point  represents 
the  average  distance  of  the  system  from  the  three  fixed 
planes  ;  and  it  is  called  the  "  centre  of  inertia  **  of  the  sys- 
tem. It  is  not  a  point  of  the  body,  but  a  geometrical  pomt 
in  space. 


m,  m 
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Thus  the  centre  of  inertia  of  a  uniform  rod  is  its  middle 
point.  For,  consider  the  rod  made  up  of  equal  separate 
masses,  and  let  wii  and  ?/i2  be 
two  which  are  at  the  ends. 
Take  as  the  plane  of  refer- 
ence one  perpentUcular  to  the 
rod,  and  let  xi  andi%^  be  the 
distances  of  mi  and  mi  from 
the  plane.  •♦,  ^^^  ^ 

(nil  +  m,)  a;  =  mi  aji  +*m2iC2. 

But  mi  — mil  hence  x  =    ^        ^ ,  i  e.  the  centre  of  inertia 

of  these  two  masses  is  half-way  between  them.  Similarly 
for  the  other  masses  which  make  up  the  rod,  always  com- 
bining those  which  are  equidistant  from  the  two  ends. 
The  centre  of  inertia  of  a  uniform  sphere  (or  spherical 
shell)  is  also  its  centre  of  figure.  Other  illustrations  will 
be  given  later. 

The  velocity  of  the  centre  of  inertia  away  from  the  three 
planes  is  given  by  the  three  equations 

(mi  +  m9  +  mi  +  etc.)  w  =  mi  Wi  +  ma  Wj  +  m,  wg-h  etc.  | 
(mi  +  m,  +  m,  +  etc.) v  =  miVi  +  miV2  +  m^ Vz  +  etc.  >  (17) 
(mi  +  m2  +  ms  +  etc.)  w  =  miW\  +  m^w^  +  m^w^  +  etc.  j 

And  the  actual  resultant  velocity  is  found  by  adding  u,  v, 
w,  geometrically,  so  as  to  give  the  diagonal  of  a  rectangular 
parallelepiped  of  which  they  are  the  edges. 

If  there  are  no  external  forces,  u,  v,  w  are  constant ;  so, 
also,  is  their  geometrical  sum.  Consequently,  the  centre  of 
inertia  will  move  in  a  straight  line  with  a  constant  speed, 
or  will  remain  at  rest.  As  an  illustration  of  this  fact,  it  is 
evident  that  if  any  number  of  bodies  are  at  rest,  and  are  then 
set  in  motion  by  their  mutual  actions,  they  will  so  move  that 
their  centre  of  inertia  always  remains  the  same  as  it  was 
before  the  motion.     Thus, , when  a  bullet  is  fired  from  a 
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rifle  80  suspended  as  to  be  free  to  move,  the  resulting  mo- 
tion will  be  such  as  to  leave  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the 
rifle  and  the  bullet  unchanged.  If  a  boiler  explodes,  the 
parts  will  so  move  that  the  centre  of  inertia  does  not 
change.  If  the  solar  system,  i.  e.  the  sun  apd  planets  with 
their  satellites,  is  free  from  external  aotJx>n,  its  centre  of 
inertia  must  be  moving  through  BjgjtKlk  with  a  constant 
velocity,  if  it  is  in  motion  at  alL^.  "* 
If  there  are  external  forc^f^ 


J.)  5  =  r  I  .    .    . 

5.)  c  =  Z  J 


(mi  +  mf  +  m^  +  etc. 

(mi  +  m^  +  mt  +  etc.)  5  =  F  )-  .    .     .     (18) 

(mi  +  m,  +  7/18  +  etc.) 


where  a,  J,  c  are  the  accelerations  of  the  centre  of  inertia 
in  the  three  directions ;  and  J^,  Y,  Z  are  the  sums  of  the 
external  forces  in  those  directions,  because  all  the  internal 
forces  are  balanced.  The  actual  acceleration  of  the  centre 
of  inertia  is  the  geometrical  sum  of  a,  J,  c. 

X  is  the  sum  of  the  components  in  a  certain  direction  of 
all  the  external  forces  '*  acting  on  '*  each  one  of  the  parti- 
cles ;  similarly  Y  and  Z  refer  to  the  components  in  the 
other  two  directions.  If  these  components  were  to  act  at 
a  single  point,  they  would  have  a  resultant  effect  equal 
to  their  geometrical  sum.  Consequently  adding  geometri- 
cally the  three  equations,  and  writing  M  for  the  entire 
mass,  A  for  the  actual  acceleration  of  the  centre  of  inertia, 
and  U  for  the  geometrical  sum  of  X,  F,  Z, 

MA  =  It (19) 

This  equation  states  that,  when  there  are  external  forces, 
the  motion  of  the  centre  of  inertia  of  a  system  of  bodies  (of 
a  single  body)  is  exactly  the  same  as  would  be  that  of  a 
particle  of  mass,  M,  "  acted  upon  by  "  a  force,  B,  where  if 
is  the  total  mass  of  the  system,  and  It  is  the  geometriofal 
sum  of  all  the  external  forces.  Or,  so  far  as  translation  jb 
concerned,  the  motion  of  any  body  is  exactly  the  samOc^ 


.■i- 
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would  be  that  of  a  particle  whose  mass  equals  the  entire 
mass,  if  "  acted  upon  "  by  all  the  external  forces  directly. 

Thus,  consider  a  uoiform  stick  thrown  at  random  along 
a  horizontal  table.  Tbe  centre  of  inertia  of  the  stick  Is  ita 
middle  point;  and,  as  the  stick  moves,  this  point  must 
follow  a  straight  line,  however  the  stick  itself  may  revolve; 
because,  if  a  body  whose  mass  were  equal  to  that  of  the 
stick  were  acted  upon  by  a  force  equal  to  that  used  on  the 
stick,  it  would  move  in  a  straight  line. 

Again,  consider  a  bomb-shell  fired  in  the  air.  If  it  does 
not  burst,  its  centre  of  inertia,  L  e.  its  centre  of  figure,  will 
describe  a  certain  path.  But  even  if  it  does  burst,  the 
fragments  will  so  move  that  their  centre  oE  inertia  will  fol- 
low identically  the  same  path,  because  the  external  forces 
are  not  changed. 

40.    Special  Cues  of  Centres  of  Inertia. 

1.  Triangular  board,  ABO. 

Draw  the  three  medial  lines  A  a,  Bb,  Oc,  connecting  the 
vertices  with  the  laiddle  points  of  the  opposite  sides.    They 
^    meet  in  a  point  0.     Since  the 
straight  line  A  a  divides  the 
triangle  into  two  equal  halves, 
the  centre  of  inertia  must  lie 
on  it ;  for  the  triangle  may  be 
Considered  built  up  of  a  great 
number  of  strips  parallel   to 
tbe  side  B  C,  and  as  the  centre 
of  inertia  of  each  of  these  strips 
Fio.  25.  lies  on  the  medial  line  A  a, 

tbe  centre  of  inertia  of  the  en- 
tire triangle  must  lie  on  it  also.  Similarly,  it  must  lie  on 
Bb  and  Oe;  that  is,  it  mast  be  the  point  0,  their  common 
point  of  intersection. 

2.  A  uniform  rod,  mass  wis  ^  25,  carrying  two  symmet- 
rical bobs  whose  masses  are  nii  =  15,  mj  =  20 ;  the  dimen- 
sions and  distances  being  as  indicated  (Fig.  26). 
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The  centre  of  inertia  of  the  rod  itself  is  its  middle  point; 
that  is,  the  rod  acts  as  if  its  mass  were  concentrated  at 
that  point,  which  is  at  a  distance  15  cm.  from  the  ends. 
Take  as  a  plane  from  which  to  measure  distances  one 
perpendicular  to  the  rod  at  its  left  end.    Then 

f»i  =  15,  Xi  =45 ;    m,  =  20,  a?2  =  20  ;    ms  =  25,  a;,  =  15 , 

J     -      niiXi  +  m^  +  TWgiCg      75  +  400  +  375      .a  in 

and    X  =  ,         . = Ha =  1^17. 

mi  +  m,  +  ms  60 

The  centre  of  inertia  must,  then,  lie  at  a  distance  of  14.17 
cm.  from  the  plane  at  the  end  of  the  rod ;  and  since  the 
bobs  are  symmetrical,  it  must  lie  in  the  axis  of  the  rod  at 
that  distance  from  the  end. 


Fig.  27. 

3.  A  rigid  framework  lying  in  a  plane;  two  bodies, 
whose  masses  mi  =  20,  ma  =  10,  are  connected  by  massless 
wires  to  a  uniform  rod  whose  mass  ms  =  10 ;  the  dimen- 
sions being  as  shown. 

Take  as  the  two  planes  of  reference  one  perpendicular 
to  the  rod  at  its  lower  end,  the  other  through  the  rod  per 
pendicular  to  the  two  wires. 

Hence  mi  =  20,      a;,  =  0,        yj  =  10 ; 

m,  =  10,      x^  =  20,      ^8  =  5 ; 
m,  =  10,       a?8  =  10,       ?/8  =  0. 

So  ^  =  -i^<y^  =  7.5;    y  =  ^^  =  6.25. 
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That  is,  the  centre  of  inertia  is  a  point  at  a  distance  7.5  cm. 
from  the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  rod  at  its  lower  end ; 
and  a  distance  6.25  cm.  from  the  rod  itself  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  wires;  therefore  it  is  at  the  point  0  as 
shown. 

Mattee  in  Rotation 

41.  There  is  another  general  law  which  is  obeyed  by 
a  system  of  bodies  in  motion,  and  which  is  not  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  law  which  has  just  been  dis- 
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Fio.  28. 


cussed,  and  which  states  that  mi  Ui  +  m^u^  -{-  rris  Uz  +  etc, 
=  a  constant  if  there  is  no  external  influence.  This  sec- 
ond law  may  be  stated  in  this  way  :  Let  mi,  m2,  ms,  etc., 
be  the  masses  of  a  system  of  particles ;  let  their  veloci- 
ties in  any  plane  (or  in  planes  parallel  to  each  other)  be 
Ui,  Ui,  Us,  etc.,  as  shown ;  let  Si,  S2,  Sz,  etc.,  be  their  speeds ; 
and  let  0  be  the  position  of  a7iy  fixed  line  perpendicular  to 
these  parallel  planes.  Draw  perpendiculars  from  this  line 
to  the  directions  of  the  velocities,  and  let  h,  h,  h,  etc.,  be 
their  lengths.     Then  the  general  law  is  that 

nil  sili  +  m,  Sg  /,  +  mi  Sz  h  +  ^tQ.  ^  a  constant      (20) 


'# 
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if  there  are  no  external  influences.  In  this  sum,  a  product 
is  called  positive,  if  looking  at  m  from  0  it  is  moving  to- 
wards the  right ;  thus,  rrii  Si  li  and  mg  Sa  h  are  positive ; 
nit  Sz  h  is  negative.  The  product  m  s  I  is  called  the  "  mo* 
ment  of  momentum  "  of  the  mass  m  moving  with  a  speed 
3,  in  a  line  at  a  distance,  I,  from  the  arbitrary  axis ;  and 
this  law  is  called  the  "Principle  of  the  Conservation  of 
Moment  of  Momentum." 

This  law  is  thought  to  be  true  in  all  cases,  and  thus  to 
be  one  of  the  great  laws  of  nature,  because  no  exceptions 
to  it  are  known ;  all  observed  phenomena  are  in  accord 
with  it. 

Special  Cases  of  Botation 

42.  1.  Let  there  be  a  single  particle.  Then  m  s  I  =  bl 
constant,  if  there  are  no  external  influences.  (This  might 
be  considered  also  as  a  consequence  of  the  general  law  that 
*•  m  'U  =  a  constant,  if  there  are  no  external  influences.") 

But  m  8  I  will  still  remain  a 
constant  when  there  are  ex- 
ternal influences,  if  these  are 
of  a  definite  kind.  Thus,  let  a 
particle  whose*  mass  is  m  be 
connected  to  a  pivot,  0,  by  a 
rigid  beam  of  length,  r,  whose 
Pjq  29.  ^^^s  ^  ^^  small  that  it  may 

be  neglected.  The  body  will 
then  move  in  a  circle  around  the  pivot.  Measuring  I  from 
this  pivot,  /  =  r,  8  =  r(o.\msl  =  mr^(o,  where  a>  is  the 
angular  velocity,  because  the  product  m  s  /  is  positive  foi 
motion  around  a  definite  axis  in  a  definite  direction.  Now, 
it  is  an  observed  fact  that  «  will  remain  constant,  and 
hence  mr^  a)  also,  if  all  the  forces  acting  on  m  have  direc- 
tions which  pass  through  the  pivot.  Forces  of  this  kind 
simply  alter  the  pressure  on  the  pivot. 
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43.  If  there  is  a  force  "  acting  on  "  w,  whose  direction 
does  not  pass  through  the  pivot,  it  is  observed  that  there 
is  a  change  in  the  angular  speed;  i  e.  mr^o)  changes. 
The  rate  of  change  of  mr^o)  is  called  the  "  moment 
around  the  axis "  to  which  r  and  «  refer,  m  r^  cannot 
change  if  r  is  constant ;  and  the  rate  of  change  of  ©  is  the 
angular  acceleration.  Call  the  moment,  L ;  the  angular 
acceleration,  a ;  and  mf^,  L    Then 

i  =  /a (21) 

This  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  similar  equation  in  mo- 
tion of  translation, 

F  ^ma. 

The  moment  of  inertia,  /,  measures  inertia  of  matter  for 
rotation,  as  mass,  m,  does  for  translation.  And  it  is  seen  to 
depend  upon  not  alone  the  mass  but  also  the  distance  of 
the  particle  from  the  axis  of  rotation.  If  there  are  several 
particles  revolving  around  the  same  axis,  the  entire  mo- 
ment of  inertia  is  the  sum  of  the  individual  ones,  just  as 
the  entire  mass  is  the  sum  of  the  separate  ones.  Further, 
just  as  m  t^  is  called  the  linear  momentum,  so  /  o)  is  called 
the  *'  angular  momentum."  That  is,  in  the  case  of  motion 
in  a  circle  around  a  fixed  axis,  the  moment  of  momentum 
is  called  the  angular  momentum. 

As  explained  in  Chapter  I.  Article  16,  angular  accelera- 
tions may  be  compounded,  if  the  axes  meet  in  a  point. 
Consequently  moments  may  also  be  added,  or  resolved  into 
components. 

A  moment  is  produced,  as  stated  above,  when  the  direc- 
tion of  the  force  does  not  pass  through  the  pivot ;  and  the 
connection  be  ween  moment  and  force  is  easily  found. 

Consider  a  particle  whose  mass  is  m,  revolving  in  a  circle 
of  radius,  r,  around  a  pivot,  0,  with  an  angular  velocity 
which  at  any  instant  equals  «.     1=^  m  r^. 
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Hence  /«  =  mr^a)  =  mrtA,  where  u  is  the  linear  velo- 
city of  m  at  that  instant.  Let  a  force^  F., "  act "  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  radius,  F=^  ma ;  but  the  moment  is  the  rate  of 
change  otmru^  that  is,  Z  =  m  9* .  a ;  hence 

L^Fr. 

Therefore  the  moment  around  an  axis  equals  the  prod- 
uct of  the  force  and  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the 


Fio.  90. 


Fio.  31. 


axis  to  the  direction  of  the  force.  Similarly,  if  the  force 
^is  applied  obliquely  to  the  radius.  The  moment,  by 
definition,  is 

Z  =  7/1  a  •  r. 

The  component  of  the  force  F  perpendicular  to  the  radius 
is  -Fcos  0 ;  and  this  must  equal  ma;  i.  e. 

i^cos^  =  ma. 


Hence 


L  =z  Fr  cos  0  =  Fl, 


(22) 


where  I  is  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  axis  to  the 
direction  of  the  force.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  into 
account  the  other  component  of  the  force  F,  because  it  is 
along  the  radius  and  so  passes  through  the  pivot,  simply 
producing  a  pressure  there. 
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44.  2.  Let  there  be  auy  number  of  particles  which  are 
rigidly  connected,  and  which  are  at  any  instant  turning 
around  an  axis.  An  illustration  of  this  is  an  ordinary  solid 
in  rotation. 

Let  nt'i,  m^  mt,  eta,  be  the  masses ;  n,  r,,  rs,  etc.,  their 
distances  from  the  axis ;  and  «,  the  angular  velocity  com- 
mon to  all.  Hence  h  =  n,  Si  =  n « ;  /,  =  r^,  s,  =  r,© ; 
/,  =  7*8,  5»  =  rg  (» ;  etc. ;  and  so 

miliSi  +  mj^  +  mj^zs^  +  etc.  = 

{niir^  +  m^f  +  7n,r,*  +  etc.)  ©. 

miT^  +  m^f  +  mzT^  -f-  etc.  is  the  sum  of  the  moments  of 
inertia  of  mi,  W2,  mz,  etc.,  around  the  axis  of  rotation ;  call 
it  the  total  moment  of  inertia  of  the  system  around  the 
axis,  and  write  it  /.     The  law  is  that  the  product 

/o)  =  a  constant (23) 

if  there  are  no  external  influences.  This  is  verified  by 
experiment. 

Thus,  if  a  fly-wheel  is  set  spinning  around  an  axle,  it 
would  continue  revolving  with  a  constant  speed  forever 
were  it  not  for  friction. 

But  if  there  are  external  influences,  lay  can  be  altered  in 
two  ways,  —  by  the  direction  of  the  axis  changing,  and  by 
the  angular  speed  changing.  To  produce  an  angular  speed 
around  any  axis,  a  moment  around  that  axis  is  necessary, 
as  was  shown  in  Case  1.  And,  as  was  proved  in  Chapter  I. 
(Art.  24),  if  this  additional  angular  speed  is  around  the 
same  axis  as  the  existing  motion,  the  angular  speed  will  be 
changed,  but  not  the  direction  of  the  axis ;  if  the  additional 
angular  speed  is  around  an  axis  perpendicular  to  that  of  the 
existing  motion,  then  the  direction  of  the  axis  is  changed. 
Consequently,  the  product  /  o)  will  remain  a  constant  un- 
less the  external  forces,  if  there  are  any,  produce  a  suitable 
moment. 
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4S.  ninstrationa.  a.  A  disc  rotating  around  a  fixed  axis. 
Let  the  disc  be  pivoted  at  the  point  0,  and  let  there 
be  a  force,  F,  in  the  plane  of  the  disc  applied  at  the 
point  P  (e.  g.  let  a  string  which  ie 
fastened  to  a  nail  at  F  be  pulled  with 
a  force,  F). 

Since  the  disc  is  a  rigid  body,  the 
effect  of  the  force  F  ia  the  same  when 
applied  at  F  as  if  applied  at  any  point 
in  the  line  of  the  force ;  and  its'  mo- 
ment around  the  axis  0  is  Fl,  where 
I  ia  the  perpendicular  distance  from 
0  to  the  line  of  action  of  F.  Then, 
if  /  is  the  moment  of  inertia  about 
the  pivot, 

Fl  =  Ia     .     ■    .    (24) 

This  moment  in  the  case  as  shown  produces  angular  accel- 
eration in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  motion  of  the  hands 
of  a  watch.  Let  there  be  another  force  whose  moment 
around  the  axia  0  is  equal  to  the  former  moment,  but 
which  produces  acceleration  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
motion  of  the  hands  of  a  watch ;  then,  if  both  these  mo- 
ments "  act  on  "  tlie  body,  they  will  neutralize  each  other, 
and  the  angular  acceleration  will  be  zero ;  that  is,  the 
angular  velocity  will  remain  constant. 

48.  h.  Two  discs  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  rotate 
around  a  fixed  axis.  After  being  set  in  rotation,  let  them 
be  pushed  together. 
Then,  owing  to  friction 
between  their  surfaces, 
they  will  gradually  as- 
sume the  same  angular 
speed.  The  two  discs 
form  a  system  entirely 
removed  from  external  influences,  except  the  push  which 
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brings  them  together.  This,  however,  is  a  force  along  the 
axis,  and  so  produces  no  moment.  Consequently,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  law,  the  total  angular  momentum  must 
remain  unchanged.  Let  I\  and  I2  be  the  moments  of  inertia 
of  the  two  discs  around  the  axis,  a)i  and  c»2  their  angular 
velocities  before  coming  in  contact,  0)3  the  angular  velocity 
common  to  both  after  the  speed  becomes  the  same  for 
both.    Then  it  follows  that 


/l«l  +  I%<^%  =  (/l  +  I^  «3 


(25) 


This  is  perfectly  in  accord  with  experiment. 

The  analogy  should  be  noticed  between  this  phenomenon 
and  that  of  the  impact  of  two  bodies  which  stick  together 
after  meeting.    In  this  latter 

mi  Ux  +  m^Ui^  (mi  +  m^  u^. 

47,    c.   A  cylinder  rolling  down  an  inclined  plane. 
The  moment  in  this  case  is  due  to  the  earth's  force,  m  g, 
and  the  axis  of  rotation  is  at  any  instant  the  line  of  con- 


Fio.  34. 

tact  between  the  cylinder  and  the  plane.  The  force  acts 
at  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  cylinder  ;  and  consequently, 
calling  r  the  radius  of  the  cylinder,  the  moment  of  the 
force  about  the  axis  of  rotation  is  the  product  of  m^r  and 
the  perpendicular  distance  from  ^  to  a  vertical  line  through 
the  centre  of  the  cylinder     That  is. 
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And  so  m^ r  sin  ^  =  la. 

It  may  be  proved  by  higher  mathematics  that  in  this  case 


Hence 


„    sin^ 


Thus  a  is  a  constant ;  and  as  the  direction  of  the  axis  does 
not  change,  the  resulting  angular  speed  and  angle  turned 
through  may  be  calculated  from  Formulae  (10),  (11),  and 
(12),  Chapter  L  Article  22. 

48.  d,  A  spinning  top  whose  axis  is  not  vertical  Owing 
to  the  action  of  the  earth,  there  is  a  moment  tending  to 

make  the  top  turn  over;  that 
is,  the  moment  is  around  an 
axis  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  figure.  If  the  top  is  spinning, 
the  motion  will  then  be  com- 
pounded of  the  velocity  around 
the  axis  of  figure  and  an  accel- 
eration around  an  axis  perpen- 
dicular to  it.  Hence  the  motion 
is  as  described  in  Chapter  I. 
Article  23. 

49.  Centre  of  Inertia.  If  the  only  force  acting  on  a  sys- 
tem of  rigidly  connected  particles  is  applied  in  such  a 
direction  as  to  pass  through  the  centre  of  inertia,  the  sys- 
tem will  not  be  set  in  rotation  (or,  if  it  has  any  angular 
velocity,  this  will  not  be  altered).  A  special  case,  oi 
course,  of  such  a  system  is  a  single  solid  body. 

This  theorem  may  be  proved  in  this  way :  Let  Fhe  a. 
force  whose  direction  passes  through  the  centre  of  inertia 
of  the  system ;  mi,  Ws,  ms,  eta,  the  masses  of  tlie  differ- 
ent particles  composing  the  rigid  system ;  xi,  X2,  xs,  etc^ 
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their  distances  from  a  fixed  plane  which  is  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  the  force ;  ai,  a^,  a„  etc.,  their  linear  accelera- 
tions parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  force;   and  0  the 


Fio.  se. 

centre  of  inertia  at  a  distance,  i,  from  the  plana  Then, 
from  (16)  and  (18), 

-  __  Wi  iCi  +  7?is  iCj  +  TWj  iCjj  +  etc. 

TWi  +  Wa  +  ma  +  etc. 

-  __  mi «!  +  TWj  «2  +  ^8  ^8  +  ®tc- 

mi  +  ^2  +  mj  +  etc. 

The  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  acting  on  each 
particle,  taken  around  any  axis  which  is  in  the  fixed  plane, 
and  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  force,  is 

m\a\X\  +  m^a^Xg  +  mzo^x^  •\-  etc. 

and  this  moment  of  the  system  must  equal  the  moment 
of  the  force  around  the  same  axis,  Fx.     From  (19) 

F  =  (mi  +  m,  +  ?w,  +  etc.)  a. 
Hence 

(w-i  +  m^  +  m^-\-  etc.)  a  a?  =  ntiaiXi  +  m^^^  +  tn^a^x^  +  etc. 
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That  is,  substituting  for  x  its  value, 

nhiaxi  +  rn^ax^  +  ^n^aso^  +  etc.  = 

mj  aj  a?!  +  7W2  as  ajj  +  ms  Ot  ai^  +  etc. 

And  as  this  same  equation  must  hold  for  diflferent  values 
of  the  X  's  (because  the  plane  is  any  fixed  plane  parallel  to 
the  force),  their  coefficients  on  the  two  sides  of  the  equa- 
tion must  be  identical ;  that  is, 

a  =  ai  =  a2  =  a»  =  etc.,  •    .     .    •     (26) 

which  means  that  all  the  portions  of  the  system  have 
the  same  linear  acceleration,  so  that  there  is  no  rotation 
produced. 

50.  If  the  force  is  applied  in  a  direction  which  does  not 
pass  through  the  centre  of  inertia,  there  will  be  both  trans- 
lation and  rotation ;  the  centre  of  inertia  will  move  as  if 
the  entire  mass  were  concentrated  there  and  "  acted  upoD  " 
by  the  total  force,  and  the  body  will  itself  rotate  arouQd 
the  centre  of  inertia  as  it  moves.  It  may  be  proved  that 
the  rotation  produced  around  axes  passing  through  the 
centre  of  inertia  as  it  is  moving  is  exactly  the  same  as  it 
would  be  if  the  centre  of  inertia  was  fixed. 

Harmonic  Motion 

61.  An  illustration  of  harmonic  motion  is  given  by  a 
simple  pendulum,  which  consists  of  a  particle  of  mass,  m, 
suspended  from  a  fixed  point,  P,  by  a  string  of  length,  I, 
whose  mass  is  too  small  to  be  taken  into  account  If  the 
pendulum  is  set  in  vibrations  in  a  vertical  plane,  there  will 
be  a  moment  due  to  the  earth's  action  which  will  always 
tend  to  bring  the  pendulum  back  into  its  vertical  position. 
Ag  was  stated  in  Article  33,  there  is  a  force,  m  g,  acting  ver- 
tically  down  on  m ;  and  hence,  when  the  angular  displace- 
ment of  the  pendulum  is  6,  the  moment  around  the  axis  / 
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is  mg  I  sin  0.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  m  around  P  is 
m  P,  Hence,  since  the  angular  acceleration  is  the  ratio  of 
the  moment  of  the  force  to  the  moment  of 
inertia  (Art.  43),  its  value  is 

mgl sine  _g   .    ^ 
^ y  sm  a. 

But  if  the  angle  is  small,  sin  0  =  0.  So  the 
angular  acceleration  is  y  ^ ;  and  since  it  op- 
poses displacement  from  the  vertical  position, 
the  vibrations  are  harmonic  (Art.  25).  The 
period,  then,  for  smaM  vibrations  is 
V 


<;    vV  t 


mg 
Fig.  37. 


I' 


f 


9 


(27) 


It  is  possible  that  g  might  be  different  for  different  masses 
or  for  different  kinds  of  matter;  but  this  is  proved  by 
direct  experiment  not  to  be  true. 

Consequently  a  pendulum  of  any  kind  may  be  used  to 
measure  equal  intervals  of  time,  since  its  period  is  a  con- 
stant, depending  only  on  its  length. 

The  "second's  pendulum"  is  a  pendulum  which  "beats  " 
seconds ;  that  is,  its  complete  period  is  2  seconds.  Hence, 
T  =  2 ;  and,  if  ^  =  980, 


7^^__980_ 

4  TT**  TT^ 


cm. 


i-^ 


A  pendulum,  then,  of  this  length,  swinging  at  a  place 
where  g  =  980,  would  make  a  half  vibration  each  second. 

The  motion  of  a  simple  pendulum  may  be  regarded  also 
as  a  case  of  translation ;  and,  if  the  vibration  is  small 
enough,  the  arc  is  practically  a  straight  line.  The  force 
which  tends  to  bring  the  pendulum  back  into  its  vertical 
position  is  m^r  sin  ^;  so  the  linear  acceleration  is  g  sin  6 
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or  g  0,  if  the  arc  is  small.     The  linear  displacement  of  the 

pendulum  bob  from  its  vertical  position  is  16.    Call  this  x. 

Then 

linear  acceleration  a  =  g0 

linear  displacement  x  =i  10 

a=^^x. 

And  as  the  acceleration  is  always  towards  the  central 
position,  the  motion  is  harmonic  (see  Art  21);  and  the 
period  of  the  small  vibrations  is 

9 

The  tension  in  the  string  does  not  influence  the  motion 
in  the  least,  as  its  line  of  action  passes  through  the  pivot, 
and  so  its  moment  is  zero. 


Motion  in  General  of  a  Eigid  Body 

62.   It  has  been  proved  (Art.  36)  that,  if  a  body  is  so 
small  that  it  can  be  considered  a  particle,  its  motion  under 

the  action  of  two  forces, 

^L -^     represented  by  the  lines 

0  Ai  and  0^2,  is  given 
by  their  sum,  a  force 
represented  by  0  B. 
Further,  in  the  case  of 
a  large  body,  it  has  been 
proved  that,  so  far  as 
translation  is  concerned, 
the  motion  of  the  centre  of  inertia  is  just  what  the  motion 
of  a  particle  would  be  if  its  mass  were  that  of  the  body, 
and  if  all  the  forces  acted  on  it  directly.  The  motion  of 
rotation  of  a  large  body  is  also  known,  if  there  is  but  a 
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single  forc«  acting  on  it.  The  problem  now  is  to  find,  not 
alone  the  motion  of  translation,  but  also  that  of  rotation, 
when  a  large  body  is  acted  on  by  any  number  of  forces. 

This  general  problem  is  quite  difficult ;  and  so  only  a 
special  case  will  be  considered  here,  viz.  that  in  which  the 
directions  of  the  forces  are  Hues  in  one  plane  Such  forces 
are  called  '*  co-planar."  The  first  step  will  be  to  find,  if 
possible,  a  single  force  whicb  will  in  every  way  produce 
the  same  effect  as  all  the  forces  acting  together.  Such  a 
force  which  is  equivalent  to  the  combined  action  of  all  the 
individual  forces  is  called  theur  "  resultant* 

The  resultant  of  two  forces  must,  then,  produce  the 
same  translation  as  these  two  combined,  and  must  also 
have  the  same  moment  around  any  axis  as  the  combined 
moments  of  the  two  forces.  If  the  resultant  of  two  forces 
can  be  found,  it  can  be  combined  with  a  third  force,  stc. ; 
and  so  the  resultant  of  any  number  of  forces  can  be  found. 

It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  "1 
two   cases :   a,  two 
non-parallel  forces ;    p 
I,     two      parallel     j 
forces.                             j 

53.  Kon-parallel  i 
Pontes.  Two  non- 
parallel  forces  lying  r 
in  the  same  plane 
and  represented  by 
the  lines  A  B  and 
CD,  act  on  a  rigid 
body  at  the  points 
B  and  D,  respec- 
tively (e.  g.  two 
strings  are  fastened 

to  nails  at  B  and  D,  and  are  then  pulled  in  the  given 
directions  with  the  specified  forces).     Prolong  the  lines  ol 
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action  uutil  they  meet  in  a  point,  0.  Let  it  be  in  the  body 
itself.  Since  the  body  is  rigid,  the  force  A  B  will  produce 
the  same  effect  if  applied  at  any  point  in  its  line  of  action, 
e.  g.  at  the  point  0,  Similarly  the  force  CD  may  be  con- 
sidered as  also  applied  at  0.  Since  the  two  forces  may  be 
regarded  as  acting  at  the  point  0,  the  motion  of  transla^ 
tion  of  0  must  obviously  be  given  by  the  geometrical  sum 
of  the  forces  taken  at  that  point.  That  is,  lay  off  from  0 
two  lines,  0  R  and  0  Q,  equal  in  length  and  direction  to 
A£  and  (7 A  and  add  them.  Their  sum,  OF,  is  then 
equivalent  to  them  so  far  as  translation  is  concerned,  and 
may  be  considered  applied  at  any  point  in  its  line  of  action, 
e.  g.  0  or  (/. 

But  the  force  OP  will  also  have  the  same  moment 
around  any  axis  as  the  combined  moments  of  its  two  com- 
ponents, AB  and 
CD.  This  may  be 
proved  in  the  fol- 
lowing way:  Take 
any  axis  perpendic 
ular  to  the  plane  of 
the  forces,  and  let 
its  intersection  with 
the  plane  be  the 
point  S.  The  mo- 
ment of  0^  around 
S  equals  the  pro- 
duct oi  OQ  and  the 
perpendicular  dis- 
tance from  8  to  the  direction  0  Q,  i.  e.  SSi ;  but  this  is 
equal  to  a  number  which  is  twice  the  area  of  the  triangle 
(OSQy  Similarly,  the  moment  oi  0  B  around  S  eouals  a 
number  which  is  twice  the  area  of  the  triangle  (OSB); 
but,  in  accordance  with  the  definition  of  Article  41,  this 
must  be  considered  negative.  Hence  the  combined  mo- 
ment oi  0  Q  and  0  B  around  S  is  equal  to  twice  the  dif- 
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ferenoe  in  the  areas  of  the  triangles  (OSQ)  and  {OSE\ 
But^  by  ordinary  geometry, 

Hence  (Ofif©)  -  (OfifJZ)  = 

{BSF)  -  [(POB)  +  (aSB)]  =  -  (OSP). 


But  —  2  (OSP)  is  the  moment  ot  OF  around  S.  Conse- 
quently, the  moment  of  OP  equals  the  sum  of  the  mo- 
ments of  0  6  and  0  B,  around  any  axis.  Therefore  the 
force  OP  is  the  resultant  oi  0  Q  and  OB;  that  is,  oi  A£ 
and  GlD. 

Consequently,  the  resultant  of  two  non-parallel  forces 
which  lie  in  the  same  plane  is  a  force  which  also  lies  in 
this  plane,  whose  numerical  value  and  direction  is  given 
by  the  geometrical  sum  of  the  two  forces,  and  whose  line 
of  action  is  such  as  to  pass  through  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion of  the  two  forces. 

The  same  demonstration  holds  even  when  0,  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  two  forces,  is  not  a  point  of  the  body. 
For,  as  has  just  been 
proved,  when  the  point  is 
in  the  body,  a  force,  OP, 
the  geometrical  sum  of  the 
two  forces,  is  the  result- 
ant; and  it  may  be  ap- 
plied at  any  point,  (/,  in 
the  line  of  action  of  OP. 
But,  now  let  the  portion 
of  the  body  surrounding 
the  point  0  be  removed; 
no  change  is  made  in  the  '       ^^ 

two  forces,  the  resultant  is 
the  same ;  and  yet  the  point  of  intersection  is  not  now  a 
point  of  the  body.  As  an  illustration,  let  two  forces,  Fi 
and  Fi,  act  on  a  rigid  bar.     Prolong  the  lines  of  action 
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antjl  they  meet  atO;  Uy  oS  0Q  =  Ft,  OM  =  Fa;  coc- 
sttuct  their  sum,  OP.  Then  the  resultant  of  /",  and  F, 
is  a  force  equal  to  OP,  applied  at  the  point,  (/,  where  the 
direction  of  the  force  meets  the  bar. 

54.  Parallel  Forees.    Two  parallel  forces,  Fi  and  Fi,  act 
m  a  rigid  body  at  the  points  4-  and  £.  respectively.    To 


;ft 

/ 

"■              -0 

1 

F,  +  F, 

_ 

Pia.  ^ 
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find  their  resultant,  consider  first  the  case  where  the  two 
forces  are  not  quite  parallel :  the  lines  of  action  will  meet 
in  a  point,  0,  at  a  great  distance.  Lay  off  from  this 
point,  0,  two  lines  equal  to  Fi  and  F^ ;  their  geometrical 
sum  is  the  line  OP.  But,  in  the  limit,  when  the  lines 
are  parallel,  the  line  OP  equals  the  algebraic  sum  Fi 
!+  Fi,  and  is  parallel  to  the  component  forces.  Hence 
'  the  resultant  of  two  parallel  forces  lies  in  their  plane, 
/  is  equal  to  their  algebraic  sum,  and  is  parallel  to  them. 
Further,  it  must  occupy  such  a  position  with  relation 
to  F,  and  F^  that  its  moment  around  any  axis  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of 
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Fi  and  F^  around  the  same  axis.  Let  Q  be  the  intersection 
of  any  such  axis  wifh  the  plane ;  draw  a  perpendicular 
from  Q  to  the  three  parallel  lines  representing  the  forces, 
intersecting  them  in  the  points  ^i,  -B2,  -Bg-  Then  the  mo- 
ment of  Fi  around  the  axis  i&  FiX  RiQ;  that  of  F2,  F^  X 
WQ  ;  that  of  Fx  +  i^2,  {Fx  +  F^  x  B^Q.  Hence  BTQ  must 
have  such  a  length  that 


Hence 
or 


Fi  BiQ  +  F,B^Q  =  (Ft  +  F^  R^Q. 
F\  R\  R^  -f"  F^  J12  -Bj  =  0 


Fx  Hi  Hn  ==  F^  Rz  -Bj 


(28) 


That  is,  i?8  is  such  a  point  that  the  moment  of  Fi  around 
an  axis  through  it  perpendicular  to  the  plane  equals  the 
moment  of  F^  around  it.  So  the  relative  position  as  well 
as  the  numerical  value  and  direction  of  the  resultant  is 
fixed.  It  may  be  applied  at  any  point  in  its  line  of  action. 
55.  As  a  special  case,  consider  two  particles  whose 
masses  are  m\  and  m2,  and 
which  are  connected  by  a  mass- 
less  beam.  Let  them  be  under 
the  action  of  the  earth  ;  the 
mutual  influence  of  the  two 
particles  is  zero  (Art.  32),  but 
there  is  a  force  rriig  acting 
on  mi,  and  a  parallel  force 
m^g  acting  on  m2.  The  resul- 
tant, then,  is  (mi  +  rriz')  ^  in  a 

parallel  direction,  and  so  placed  (mi  +  m,)  g 

that  Fig.  44. 


miflf 


mi gRiUs^  "^29  R2 -B3. 

Its  point  of  application  will  be  where  the  line  intersects 

the  beam.     By  similar  triangles  this  point,  &,  must  be  such 

that  _  _ 

TTii ah  ^=z  m^ b c 
8 
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Hence  6  must  be  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  two  masses ; 
because,  taking  as  the  plane  of  reference  one  perpendicular 
to  the  beam  at  the  point  a,  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
inertia,  x,  is  given  by  the  equation, 

(wj  +  mj)  a;  =  mi  •  0  +  Mt,a  e. 

Hence,  calling  a  point  b'  the  centre  of  inertia. 


Thus 


and   (rui  +  m')a^  s=  rn^ae. 
ib  =mi(ao  —  ah')  =  rHiV  c 


Therefore  1/  coincides  with  6.  Similarly,  if  there  are  any 
number  of  particles  (or  a  single  large  body)  under  the 
action  of  the  earth,  the  resultant  is  the  entire  mass  multi- 
plied by  g ;  and  its  line  of  action  is  vertically  downward, 
and  passes  through  the  centre  of  inertia. 

86.  The  same  demonstration 
as  given  above  in  Article  54 
holds  good  when  the  forces, 
though  parallel,  are  in  oppo- 
site directiona.  The  resultant 
of  the  two  forces,  Fi  and  F^, 
is  their  algebraic  sum,  —  that 
is,  the  difference  between  them, 
because  they  are  in  opposite 
directions ;  and  it  must  be  so 
placed  that  its  moment  around 
any  axis  equals  the  sum  of  the 
moments  of  the  two  compo- 
nents around  the  same  axis. 
That  is,  using  Fi  and  /*,  as 
Fio.  46.  mere  numbers, 

F^B^  ~F,R^  =  {F,~  F,) B^. 

Hence  -F,  BTRs  =  F^'B^,- 
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57.  Coaplea.  Since  the  resultant,  when  the  two  parallel 
forces  are  in  opposite  directions,  is  Fi  —  F,',  if  the  forces 
have  equal  numerical  values,  the 
resultant  is  zero.  Such  a  combina- 
tion of  two  equal  parallel  forces 
in  opposite  directions  is  called  a 
"  couple ; "  and  there  is  no  single 
force  which  is  equivalent  to  it. 
The  "  strength  "  of  the  couple  is  a 
name  given  to  the  product  of  the 
numerical  value  of  either  of  the 
forces  and  the  perpendicular  dis- 
tance between  them.  The  moment 
of  the  couple  around  an^  axis  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  forces 
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-FiE^Q  =  F,Ii^Ii,; 


that  is,  it  equals  the  strength  of  the  couple. 

58.  It  may  be  proved  without  much  difficulty  that  in 
the  most  general  possible  case  of  any  number  of  forces,  in 
one  plane  or  not,  acting  on  a  rigid  body,  the  resulting 
action  is  a  single  force  combined  with  a  single  couple 
in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  force. 

As  was  stated  in  Article  50,  when  a  single  force  acts  on 
a  body,  if  its  line  of  action  passes  through  the  centre  of 
inertia,  there  is  only  translation ;  but  if  its  line  of  action 
does  not  pass  through  the  centre,  there  will  be  translation 
and  also  rotation  around  the  centre  of  inertia  as  if  it  were 
a  fixed  point.  Consequently,  since,  when  any  number  of 
forces  lying  in  one  plane  act  on  a  body,  there  is  a  single 
resultant  force  (except  in  the  case  of  two  eqiial  and  oppo- 
site parallel  forces),  there  is  only  translation  if  the  result- 
ant passes  through  the  centre  of  inertia;  otherwise  there 
is  both  translation  and  rotation.  If  there  is  a  couple, 
there  ia  no  translation,  only  rotation. 
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Equilibrium 

59.   A  body  or  a  system  is  said  to  be  in  **  equilibrium  ** 
when  there  is  no  change  in  its  existing  motion ;  that  is, 

when  there  is  no  change  in  its  lineai  or 
angular  momentum.  The  mathematical 
conditions  are,  therefore,  if  there  are  any 
external  forces,  (1)  the  sum  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  forces  in  any  direction 
must  equal  zero;  (2)  the  sum  of  the 
moments  of  the  forces  around  any  axis 
must  equal  zero. 

Special  Cases.  60.  1.  A  particle  acted 
upon  by  three  forces.  It  was  proved 
(Art.  52)  that,  when  two  forces,  Fx  and 
-Pa,  acted  upon  a  particle,  their  resultant 
was  their  geometrical  sum.  Therefore, 
if  thefe  is  a  third  force,  jPs,  acting  on 
the  particle,  which  is  equal  but  opposite 
to  the  resultant,  it  will  exactly  neutral- 
ize the  action  of  Fi  and  F2,  Conse- 
quently the  particle  will  be  in  equilibrium. 
The  geometrical  condition,  then,  for  the 
equilibrium  of  a  particle  under  the  action 
of  three  forces,  Fi,  F^,  Fs,  is  that  they 
shall  form  a  closed  triangle  when  added 
geometrically. 

Another  and  better  way  of  considering 
this  case  is  to  form  the  components  of 
the  forces  in  any  direction,  and  to  ex« 
press  the  fact  that  the  sum  must  be  zera 
As  an  illustration  of  the  method,  con- 
sider the  equilibrium  of  a  system  as 
shown.  B  C  is  a  rigid  beam  which  is 
held  pressed  perpendicularly  against  a 
vertical  wall  under  the  action  of  a  string,  A  B,  fastened  to 


Fig.  47. 
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the  wall  at  A  and  to  the  beam  at  J?,  and  a  body  of  mass, 
m,  which  hangs  vertically  below  B.  (The  string  does  not 
slip  over  B,  but  is  fastened  there.)    The  point  B  will  come 


R 
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to  rest,  and  is  therefore  in  equilibrium ;  and  three  forces 
are  acting  there :  (1)  the  force  m  g^  due  to  the  earth,  verti- 
cally down ;  (2)  the  tension  T  of  the  string  in  the  direc- 
tion B  to  A\  (3)  the  reaction  II  of  the  wall  horizontally 
outward.  (The  beam  is  pressed  against  the  wall,  therefore 
there  is  an  equal  reaction  of  the  wall  against  the  beam.) 
Call  the  angle  A  B  C,  0,  Then  the  sum  of  the  components, 
vertical  and  horizontal,  are 

Tsin  6  —  vig    and     Tcos  0  -^  B, 

and  these  must  separately  equal  0 ;  i.  e. 

« 

T8in0^mg  =  O, 
Tco8  0  -  B  =  0. 

These  equations  may  be  verified  by  direct  experiment,  as 
all  the  quantities  can  be  measured  separately. 

6L  2.  A  large  rigid  body  acted  upon  by  three  forces. 
It  was  proved  in  Articles  53  and  54,  that  when  two  forces 
acted  on  a  body  they  had  a  resultant  if  they  were  in  the 
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same  plane  and  if  they  did  not  form  a  couple.  Conse« 
quently,  if  the  third  force  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the 
resultant  of  the  other  two,  and  if  it  is  applied  in  the  same 
line  as  their  resultant,  there  will  he  equilihrium.  The 
two  cases  of  non-parallel  and  parallel  forces  must  he 
distinguished. 

62.  a.  Three  Nov^araUel  Forces.  The  resultant  of  two 
forces,  Fx  and  Ft,  lying  in  one  plane  is  found,  as  explained 
in  Article  53,  by  prolong- 
■^h  ing  their  lines  of  action 
until  they  meet,  and  con- 
structing at  that  point 
their  geometrical  sum. 
A  force,  -Fj,  then,  equal 
and  opposite  to  the  re- 
sultant, must  lie  in  the 
same  plane  as  ^i  and  F^ ; 
its  line  of  action  must 
pass  through  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  lines 
of  action  of  ^i  and  F^; 
and  its  numerical  value 
must  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  resultant  of  Fi  and  Ft,  and  it  must  be  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Hence,  if  a  body  is  in  equilibrium  under 
the  action  of  three  non-parallel  forces,  they  must  all  lie 
in  the  same  plane,  their  lines  ot  action  must  meet  in  the 
same  j)oint,  the  sum  of  their  components  in  any  direction 
must  equal  zero.  • 

As  an  illustration,  consider  the  case  of  a  beam,  A  B,  at 
rest  lying  on  two  smooth  inclined  planes.  There  are  three 
forces  acting  on  the  beam ;  (1)  the  force  m  gr  vertically  down 
tlirough  the  centre  of  inertia ;  (2)  the  reaction  ^i  of  the 
inclined  plane  at  A,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
since  it  is  smooth ;  (3)  the  reaction  E^  of  the  second  inclined 
plane  at  B.    These  forces  must  all  lie  in  a  plane,  meet  in 
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a  point  0,  and  neutralize  one  another,  Bince  the  beam  is  at 

rest 

63,   6.  Three  Parallel  Forces.    Aa  explained  in  Articles 

54  and  55,  if  there  is  a  resultant  of  two  parellel  forces,  it  is 

a  third  force  which  lies  in  their  plane, 

which  is  parallel  to  them,  and  whose  nu- 
merical value  equals  their  algebraic  sum  ; 

and  it  is  so  placed  relatively  to  them  that 

its  moment  around  any  axis  perpendicular 

to  their  plane  equals  the  sum  of  their  mo- 
ments around  the  same  axis.     Therefore, 

if  three  parallel  forces,  f,,  Fj,  F^,  are  in 

equilibrium,  the  algebraic  sum  Ft  +  Ft  i- 

Ft  must  equal  zero,  and  the  sum  of  the 

moments  around  any  axis  must  equal  zero. 
As  an  illus- 
tration, con- 
sider a  rigid 
beam    which 

carries  two  bodies  whose 
masses  are  wtj  and  wij,  and 
which  is  itself  suspended  by 
a  string  so  placed  that  the 
system  is  at  rest.  (The  beam 
13  not  necessarily  horizontal.) 

Let  the  mass  of  the  beam  be  so  small  that  it  may  be 
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neglected..  Theie  are,  then,  three  parallel  forces  acting  on 
the  beam:  T,  the  tension  of  the  Btring  up;  and  ttixg  and 
lUig  down.  They  are  all  in  the  same  plane;  and  since  the 
system  is  at  rest, 

T  — m,j  — m,5  =  0. 

Further,  the  points  of  application  must  be  such  that,  tak- 
ing moments  around  a.ny  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane, 
the  sum  will  be  zero.  Take  them  around  an  axis  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  forces  at  the  point  where  the 
tension  T  is  applied.     The  moment  of  2*  is  zero ;  hence 

These  two  conditions  may  be  verified  by  experiment. 

64.  3.  A  body  acted  upon  by  two  couples.  It  was  proved, 
in  Article  57,  that  a  couple  composed  of  two  parallel 
forces,  each  equal  to 
F,  whose  distance  apart 
was  I,  L  e.  of  strength 
Fl,  produced  a  mo- 
ment Fl  around  any 
axis  perpendicular  to 
p-,  their  plane.  A  couple 
has  no  resultant;  and 
consequently  its  ac- 
tion can  only  be  neu- 
tralized by  another  cou- 
ple of  equal  strength 
but  opposite  to  it 
Thus,  if  two  couples 
■whose  strengths  are 
.^1  li  and  Fi  l^  act  on  a 
body,  and  if  it  is  in  equilibrium,  they  must  lie  iu  the  same 
plane,  and  their  strengths  must  have  equal  numerical  val- 
ues; but  the  moments  must  be  in  opposite  directions.  In 
the  diagram  the  couple  Fi  h  tends  to  produce  rotation  in 
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the  direction  opposite  to  the  hands  of  a  watch,  while  Ji  h 
tends  to  produce  rotation  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of 
the  hands.  Consequently,  if  the  body  is  in  equilibrium, 
the  numerical  values  are  equal,  L  e. 

4 

Mill  ^  F^h     •     •    •    *    •    •    (29) 

65.  Stability  of  Equilibrinm.  Even  though  two  bodies 
or  systems  are  in  equilibrium,  there  may  be  differences  m 
their  conditions.  Thus  a  cone  balanced  on  its  point  is  in 
equilibrium,  as  it  is  also  when  it  is  lying  on  its  side  or 
resting  on  its  base ;  but  there  are  obvious  differences  be- 
tween the  three  states.  Similarly  an  ellipsoid  set  in  rota- 
tion around  its  longest  axis  may  be  in  equilibrium,  as  it 
may  be  also  when  in  rotation  around  its  axis  of  intermedi- 
ate length ;  but  its  properties  are  quite  different  in  the  two 
cases.  The  simplest  way  of  considering  these  points  oi 
difference  is  to  note  what  happens  when  the  body  or 
system  is  given  a  slight  displacement  from  its  condition 
of  equilibrium. 

Equilibrium  is  said  to  be  **  stable,**  if  when  the  displace- 
ment occurs,  the  change  produced  becomes  immediately 
less  and  less,  and  is  finally  reversed ;  so  that  the  body  or 
system  returns  towards  its  previous  condition.  In  general, 
the  system  will  then  oscillate  through  the  position  of  equi- 
librium. Thus,  an  ordinary  pendulum  when  hanging  at 
rest  is  in  stable  equilibrium ;  because,  when  it  is  struck  a 
slight  blow,  the  resulting  velocity  becomes  less,  and  is 
finally  reversed;  and  then  the  pendulum  makes  oscilla- 
tions. Similarly,  an  ellipsoid  spinning  about  its  greatest 
3r  least  axis  is  in  stable  equilibrium.  These  are  illus- 
trations of  what  are  respectively  called  **  statical "  and 
**  kinetic  **  stability. 

Equilibrium  is  said  to  be  "  unstable,"  if,  when  the  system 
is  displaced,  the  initial  change  goes  on  increasing.  Thus, 
a  cone  balanced  on  its  apex  is  unstable,  because,  if  it  is 
given  a  blow,  the  initial  velocity  will  increase.     Similarly. 
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an  ellipsoid  spinning  around  its  intermediate  axis  is  un- 
stable, because,  if  displaced,  it  will  tend  to  spin  around  its 
greatest  or  its  least  axis. 

Equilibrium  is  said  to  be  "  neutral,"  if,  when  the  system 
is  displaced,  the  initial  change  becomes  permanent,  and 
neither  increases  nor  decreases.  A  sphere  resting  on  a 
smooth  table  is  in  neutral  equilibrium ;  because,  if  it  is 
given  a  blow,  the  velocity  thus  produced  will  not  be 
changed ;  and  the  sphere  will  move  in  a  straight  line  with 
a  constant  speed. 

66.  Principle  of  Stable  Equilibrium.  The  most  common 
condition  of  equilibrium  in  nature  is  stability ;  because,  of 
course,  slight  changes  are  always  occurring;  and  so  aU 
bodies  tend  to  pass  into  stable  conditions.  Any  disturb- 
ance of  stability  must  produce  a  reaction  which  tends  to 
restore  the  body  or  system  to  its  previous  condition ;  and 
this  principle  can  be  applied  to  any  stable  condition, 
whether  it  is  a  purely  mechanical  one  or  not  Consider 
some  illustrations  of  stability.  1.  A  body  hanging  sus- 
pended by  a  spiral  spring  is  in  stable  equilibrium.  If  a 
blow  downward  is  given  it,  the  initial  velocity  will  be 
decreased,  owing  to  the  increased  tension  of  the  spring. 
Hence,  if  the  tension  of  a  stretched  spiral  spring  is  in- 
creased by  any  means,  it  will  raise  the  suspended  body. 
2.  An  iron  bar  surrounded  by  some  medium,  e.  g.  water,  at 
a  constant  temperature  is  in  stable  equilibrium ;  for  if  its 
temperature  is  suddenly  increased  in  any  way,  the  tendency 
will  be  for  it  to  return  to  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
medium.  Now,  when  the  temperature  of  an  iron  bar  is 
increased,  its  length  is  increased ;  but  this  act  of  increase 
ing  in  length  produces  a  tendency  for  the  bar  to  return  tc 
its  former  temperature.  That  is,  if  an  iron  bar  is  stretched 
by  mechanical  means,  its  temperature  will  fall.  3.  Just 
the  opposite  effect  happens  with  a  piece  of  rubber  cord. 
When  its  temperature  is  raised,  it  shrinks ;  consequently 
compressing  the  rubber  diminishes  its  temperature,  and 
stretching  it  raises  its  temperature. 
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Energy 

67.  Work  and  Energy.  The  words  "  to  do  work  "  convey 
a  more  or  less  definite  idea  to  every  one,  and  any  body 
that  has  the  power  to  do  work  is  said  to  have  "  energy." 
Energy  may  be  defined,  then,  as  a  measure  of  the  possi- 
bility of  doing  work.  Consider  a  few  familiar  illustrations. 
If  a  body  is  raised  vertically  from  the  earth,  work  is  done 
by  whatever  raises  it ;  if,  for  instance,  a  compressed  spiral 
spring  is  allowed  to  expand  and  thus  raise  the  body,  the 
spring  had  energy  when  it  was  compressed  and  loses  it 
when  it  is  expanded  Work  is  done  whenever  the  speed 
of  a  body  is  increased ;  thus,  if  a  bullet  is  fired  from  a  rifle, 
the  powder  has  energy  before  it  is  exploded,  and  then  loses 
it  in  the  act  of  giving  the  bullet  its  motion.  Work  is 
required  to  make  the  fly-wheel  of  a  steam-engine  revolve 
faster ;  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  has  the  energy,  and  then 
loses  it.  Work  is  done  when  a  clock-spring  is  wound  up, 
when  a  spiral  spring  is  compressed,  or  when  a  gas  is  con- 
densed. It  is  to  be  particularly  noted  that  whenever  work 
has  been  done  upon  any  body,  it  itself  is  given  the  power 
of  doing  work ;  that  is,  it  itself  has  energy  given  it  as  the 
result  of  another  body  losing  energy.  Thus,  the  body 
raised  vertically  above  the  earth  can  do  work  when  it  falls ; 
for  instance,  it  may  compress  the  spiral  spring  again  ;  the 
bullet  in  motion  can  also  compress  a  spring,  thus  doing 
work  and  losing  energy;  the  fly-wheel  in  rotation  has 
energy,  which  can  be  used  in  winding  up  a  spring  or  in 
working  a  pump ;  a  compressed  gas  has  energy  also,  be- 
cause it  can  do  work  by  expanding.  Consequently  it  may 
be  said,  in  general,  that  work  is  done  as  a  result  of  one 
body  losing  energy  and  another  gaining  it;  and  experi- 
ments most  carefully  performed  seem  to  prove  definitely 
that  the  amount  of  energy  lost  hy  one  body  exactly  equals 
that  gained  hy  the  second.  This  means  that  starting  with 
a   certain    amount  of    energy  it   is    impossible   by  any 
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machinery  or  process  to  get  more  than  a  definite  amount 
of  work  done  by  any  one  transformation. 

Work  is  done,  of  course,  in  many  other  ways  than  those 
mentioned  in  the  above  paragraph.  Thus,  work  is  done 
when  a  piece  of  iron  is  pulled  away  from  a  fixed  magnet  f 
and  if  the  iron  is  allowed  to  move  back  to  the  magnet, 
work  may  be  done  by  it.  Again,  work  is  done  whenever 
one  portion  of  matter  is  made  to  move  over  another,  as 
two  boards  rubbed  together,  a  jet  of  water  discharged  into 
water  or  air,  etc.  And,  as  a  result  of  this  so-called  "  fric- 
tional "  work  being  done,  it  is  noticed  that  the  temperature 
of  the  bodies  rises,  or  some  other  so-called  "  effect  of  heat" 
is  produced.  It  is  possible,  though,  by  making  use  of  dif- 
ferences of  temperature,  to  do  work,  as  is  shown  by  a 
steam-engine ;  and  consequently,  in  this  case  too,  energy 
is  given  the  bodies  as  a  result  of  the  work  done.  It  will 
be  shown  later  on  that  all  the  "effects  of  heat  "are  in 
reality  due  to  changes  in  the  energy  of  the  smallest 
portions  of  the  matter  in  a  body,  not  the  energy  of  the 
body  as  a  whole.  A  burning  gas  has  energy,  because  it 
can  do  work ;  so  has  a  Ley  den  jar  "  charged  "  with  elec- 
tricity; so  has  a  Voltaic  cell  which  produces  an  electric 
current ;  and  so  on  indefinitely. 

But  to  all  these  manifestations  of  energy  the  same  law, 
as  above  stated,  applies :  the  energy  lost  by  one  body  or 
system  is  exactly  equal  to  that  gained  by  another.  This 
principle  has  been  confirmed  by  experiment  in  numerous 
ways ;  every  observed  phenomenon  in  nature  is  in  perfect 
accord  with  it;  and  so  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  nature's 
great  laws.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  "  Principle  of  -tht 
Conservation  of  Energy." 

68.  Measure  of  Work  and  Energy.  It  should  be  noticed 
that,  in  every  case  of  work  being  done,  only  two  ideas  are 
involved:  motion  of  a  certain  amount,  and  what  has 
been  called  a  force.  When  a  body  is  raised  vertically 
from  the  earth,  there  is  a  force  downward  "  acting  on  '*  it 
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equal  to  mg  where  m  is  its  mass  and  ^  is  a  certain  con- 
stant, as  is  proved  by  experiment  (Art.  33)  ,  and  the 
amount  of  work  done  depends  upon  the  numerical  value  of 
this  force  and  upon  the  height  through  which  the  body  is 
raised.  If  a  spiral  spring  is  compressed,  there  is  always  a 
force  acting  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  and  the  amount  of 
work  done  depends  upon  this  force  and  the  distance 
through  which  the  spring  is  compressed.  It  is  a  question 
of  distance,  not  time ;  because,  for  instance,  when  a  spiral 
spring  is  compressed,  the  amount  of  energy  it  has  cannot 
depend  upon  the  time  taken  to  compress  it.  And  if  there 
is  no  motion,  no  work  is  done.  A  spring  kept  compressed 
does  no  work;  nor  does  a  pillar  supporting  a  building. 
When  a  body  has  its  speed  changed,  there  is  by  definition 
a  force;  and  the  longer  the  distance  through  which  the 
force  acts,  the  greater  is  the  change. 

The  motion  upon  which  depends  the  amount  of  work 
done  is  the  distance  traversed  in  the  direction  of  the  force . 
because,  if  a  body  'moves  at  right 
angles  to  a  force,  no  work  is  done. 
Thus,  if  a  ball  rolls  along  a  hori- 
zontal table,  no  work  is  done  under 
the  action  of  the  earth  or  against 
it.  And  if  a  body  is  moved  in  a 
direction,  A  B,  which  is  inclined 
to  that  of  the  force  -P,  the  work 
done  depends  on  the  distance  A  C,  Fiq  54. 

the  component  of  -4  ^  in  the  line 

of  action  of  the  force ;  because  the  motion  from  A  to  B 
3an  be  accomplished  by  going  from  A  to  C  and  from  G 
to  B\  and  in  this  last  portion  no  work  is  done.  Since, 
then,  when  work  is  done,  the  motion  must  be  in  the 
direction  of  the  force,  if  the  work  is  done  in  producing 
change  of  motion  of  a  body,  the  change  produced  must 
be  in  the  speedy  not  in  the  direction  of  motion.  Thus, 
when   a  body  is   moving  in  a  horizontal  circle  with   a 
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constant  speed,  no  work  is  being  done,  and  the  energy 
remains  constant. 

The  amount  of  work  done  depends  upon  force  and  dis- 
tance in  the  direction  of  the  force;  consequently  the 
numerical  value  of  the  work  done  may  be  defined  as 
the  product  of  the  numerical  values  of  the  force  and  the 
distance  in  the  direction  of  the  force  through  which  the 
notion  takes  place  while  the  force  is  acting.  The  unit  of 
work  is,  then,  the  product  of  one  dyne  and  one  centimetre, 
and  is  called  the  "  erg."  Since  amount  of  energy  is  meas- 
ured by  the  amount  of  work  done  or  which  can  be  done, 
the  erg  is  also  the  unit  of  energy.     Thus,  if  a  body  whose 

mass  is  m  grams 
is  raiaed  vertically 
through  a  height 
h  centimetres,  the 
force  overcome  has 
been  m  g  dynes  ; 
and  the  work  done 
is  mg  h  ergs.  This 
work  depends  sim- 
ply on  the  vertical  distance  h ;  being  entirely  independent 
of  the  path  itself.  For  if  there  are  two  horizontal  planes  a 
distance  h  apart,  the  same  amount  of  work  is  done  in  rais* 
ing  a  given  body  from  any  point  of  the  lower  plane  to  any 
point  of  the  upper  along  any  path.  Let  ^  ^  be  a  vertical 
line.  A'  B'  an  inclined  one^  and  A"  E'  a  curved  one.  The 
work  done  along  A  B  has  just  been  proved  to  be  the  same 
as  that  done  along  A  B  \  and  since  any  curved  line  may 
be  considered  as  the  limiting  form  of  a  broken  line  con 
sisting  of  a  great  number  of  extremely  short  straight 
lines,  the  work  done  along  it  is  also  the  same.  Since 
this  work,  mgh  ergs,  has  been  done  on  the  body,  its 
energy  has  been  increased  by  this  much,  owing  to  its 
change  of  position  with  reference  to  the  earth.  (If  its 
final  speed  is  different  from  its  initial,  there  will  be  an 
additional  change  in  its  energy,) 
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Again,  consider  a  vertical  spiral  spring  resting  on  a 
horizontal  platform,  and  let  it  be  compressed  in  some  way. 
e.  g.  by  means  of  one's  hand.  Work  is  done, 
because  a  force  is  overcome ;  and  the  spring 
gains  as  much  energy  as  is  lost  by  the  body 
doing  the  work. 

No  idea  can  be  formed  at  present  of  what 
the  nature  of  the  energy  in  these  last  two 
illustrations  is ;  because  it  is  not  expressed 
in  terms  of  matter  and  motion.  (See  Art. 
7.)  And  such  forms  of  energy  as  depend 
upon  the  positions  of  the  bodies  or  upon 
the  configuration  of  a  body  or  system  are 
called  "  potential  energy."  Thus  any  body 
has  potential  energy  with  reference  to  the 
earth ;  a  compressed  spring  has  potential  energy ;  so  has 
a  twisted  wire,  a  piece  of  iron  near  a  magnet,  a  charged 
Leyden  jar,  etc.  Ultimately,  of  course,  it  may  be  possible 
to  describe  any  form  of  potential  energy  in  terms  of  mo- 
tion of  matter,  when  the  phenomenon  comes  to  be  better 
understood.  So  "  potential  energy  "  must  be  understood  to 
be  a  term  which  is  used  to  cover  our  present  ignorance. 

When  work  is  done  in  changing  the  speed  of  a  body, 
then,  not  alone  is  the  amount  of  work  known,  but  also  the 
nature  of  the  energy.  Thus,  let  a  body  whose  mass  is  w 
have  its  linear  speed  changed  from  s^  to  s,  the  direction  re- 
maining constant.     By  Formula  (3),  Article  18, 

2  a  05  =  s^  —  so^, 

where  a  is  the  acceleration  and  x  the  distance  required  tor 
the  change.  By  definition,  the  force  is  wa;  hence  the 
work  is 

max^\m^  —  \ms^    .     .     .     .     (30) 

Consequently  the  energy  has  been  increased  by  this  amount 
If  the  body  had  been  at  rest  initially^  i  e.  if  ^  ss  o,  it 
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would  have  had  no  energy  of  motion  then ;  but,  after  the 
work  I  m  »^  was  done,  it  would  have  had  this  amount  of 
energy  due  to  its  linear  speed,  s.  Therefore,  when  a  body 
whose  mass  is  m  has  a  linear  speed  s,  it  has  an  amount  of 
energy,  \ms^,  owing  to  its  motion.  This  energy  which  a 
body  has  in  virtue  of  its  being  in  motion  is  called  "ki- 
netic energy/*  A  special  illustration  of  kinetic  energy  is  a 
body  in  rotation  around  a  fixed  axis.  Consider  the  sim- 
plest case,  that  of  a  particle  whose 
mass  is  m  revolving  around  a  point 
0  in  a  circle  of  radius  r  with  a 
constant  angular  speed  to.  Its 
linear  speed,  s,  =  ro).  Hence  its 
kinetic  energy  is  J  mr^oi?.  But 
m7^  =^  ly  the  moment  of  inertia  of 
m  around  0  (Art.  43).  Conse- 
quently, the  kinetic  energy  is  ^  Ita^. 
Fig.  57  (This  is  perfectly  analogpus  to  the 

expression  ^  ms^  for  translation.) 
Let  a  force,  F,  act  on  m,  perpendicularly  to  the  radius  r. 
The  work  done  is  F  x.  Let  a;  be  a  very  small  distance  in 
the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  particle;  and  let  the 
corresponding  angle  be  6.  Then  x  =  r  d\  and  the  work 
Fx=^  Fr6=^  L0,  where  L  is  the  moment  around  0,  This 
again  is  perfectly  analogous  to  Fx  for  translation. 

69.  Transfer  of  Energy.  Work  may  be  done  by  the  pas- 
sage of  potential  energy  into  potential,  as  when  a  com- 
pressed spring  is  made  to  raise  a  body  from  the  earth ;  by 
kinetic  energy  passing  into  kinetic,  as  when  a  ball  in 
motion  strikes  another  ball  and  sets  it  in  motion  ;  by 
kinetic  energy  passing  into  potential,  or  vice  versa.  This 
last  form  of  work  is  by  far  the  most  common.  A  body  at 
a  distance  above  the  earth  has  potential  energy ;  but  if 
allowed  to  fall  freely,  it  loses  potential  energy  and  gains 
kinetic ;  and  of  course  the  loss  of  one  equals  the  gain  of 
the  other.    Thus,  if  a  body  whose  mass  is  m  falls  from  any 
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point  in  one  horizontal  plane  to  any  point  in  another  hori 
zontal  plane  at  a  vertical  depth  h  below  it,  e.  g.  from  B  to 
^  or  J&'  to  ^'  or  F' 

to  A'\  it  will  lose    

an  amount  of  po- 
tential energy,  mgh. 
Consequently,  if  the 
motion  is  along  a 
smooth  path,  it  will  — 
gain  an  equal 
amount  of  kinetic 
energy.  That  is,  if  Sq  is  its  speed  at  the  upper  plane,  and 
H  that  at  the  lower, 


A      A' 
Fig.  6a 


A" 


or 


s^  —  So^  =  2gh^ 


which  is  the  formula  previously  proved  in  Article  18. 

This   proves,  then,  that   no   luatter   how  the  body  falls 

along  a  smooth  path  through 
a  given  vertical  height,  the 
change  in  the  square  of  the 
speed  is  the  same.  A  simple 
application  of  this  principle 
is  afforded  when  a  particle 
falls  along  the  inside  of  a 
vertical  circle,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  when  a  particle 
suspended  by  a  cord  from  a 
fixed    point    is    allowed    to 

dwing  in  a  vertical  plane.     li  the  particle  moves  freely 

from  Pi  downward  along  the  circle,  starting   from   rest. 

its  speed  at  the  bottom  is  such  that 


^T^"^^^ 

Q. 

X           ^      J 

Q« 

Fig.  69. 


Sx^=-2gQiA. 


But  by  geometry  it  may  be  proved  that 
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Q^A^P^A   /2r, 


where  P,  ^  is  the  chord,  and  r  is  the  radius. 


,^Ki^- 


Hence  8^=zP^A\J^- (31) 

If  the  particle  had  moved  from  Pg  down  the  circle,  its 
speed  at  the  bottom  would  have  been 


«2  =  Pa-4 


Vf- 


This  gives  at  once  a  method  by  which  the  speed 
may  be  measured  in  the  experiment  described  in  Arti- 
cle 29. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  body  left  free  to  fall  will  always 
lose  potential  energy.  Similarly  a  compressed  spring  free 
to  move  loses  potential  energy.  A  piece  of  iron  separated 
from  a  fiSced  magnet  has  potential  energy,  but,  if  it  is  free 
to  move,  it  loses  it  and  gains  kinetic  energy.  So  in  all 
cases.  And  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  law  that 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  in  any  system  for  its  poten- 
tial energy  to  decrease.  In  fact,  when  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage it  is  said  that  there  is  a  "  force  acting "  between 
bodies,  either  an  "  attraction  "  or  a  "  repulsion,"  all  that 
is  meant  is  that,  if  the  bodies  are  left  free  to  move, 
the  motion  will  be  such  that  the  potential  energy  will 
decrease. 

Work  may  be  done  at  dififerent  rates,  some  bodies  work- 
ing rapidly,  others  slowly ;  and  the  rate  of  doing  work  — 
that  is,  the  amount  of  work  done  in  one  second,  if  the 
rate  is  uniform  —  is  called  the  "  activity  "  or  "  power."  The 
unit  of  activity  is  one  erg  per  second,  and  10^  6rgs  per  sec- 
ond is  called  a  "  watt."  The  standard  sometimes  used 
commercially  is  the  "horse-power,"  which  is  the  power 
required  to  raise   550   pounds  through  a  vertical  height 
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of  one  foot  in  one  second.  One  pound  is  453.6  grams, 
and  one  foot  is  30.48  centimetres.  Thus  the  force  is 
550  X  453.6  X  g  dynes ;  and  the  work  done  is  550  x 
453.6  X  ^  x  30.48  ergs.  But  this  work  is  done  in  one 
second;  hence 

.  ,                        550  X  453.6  X  flr  X  30.48      ^^ 
1  horse-power  = Tat    watts 

xs  746  watts. 

70.  Machines.  Machines  are  mechanisms  by  means  of 
which  work  is  done,  that  is,  energy  transferred  from  one 
body  to  another.  They  themselves  do  no  work ;  they 
neither  gain  nor  lose  energy,  but  simply  transfer  it.  There 
are  in  most  machines,  however,  parts  which  move  over 
each  other ;  and  so  some  energy  will  always  pass  into  these 
parts,  producing  "  heat-eflfects  "  (see  Art.  67).  A  perfect 
machine  would  be  one  which  gave  out  again  all  the  energy 
given  it,  without  any  "  heat-eflFect."  Of  course  the  machine 
cannot  deliver  more  energy  than  is  furnished  it ;  for  this 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  the  conservation 
of  energy.  But  Hlq  force  which  is  doing  the  work  need 
not  equal  the  force  produced;  for  let  the  work  done  on 
the  machine  be  Fx  Xi,  and  that  done  by  the  machine  be 
F^  X2.    Then 

• 

i.  e.  F1/F2  =  X2/001 ;  and  so  they  may  be  different.  This 
ratio  F2/F1  of  the  force  produced  to  the  force  working  is 
called  the  "  mechanical  advantage "  of  the  machine.  The 
most  common  forms  of  machines  are  the  lever,  the  pulley, 
and  the  screw. 

71.  The  lever  is  simply  a  rigid  beam  pivoted  at  one 
point.  Thus  let  a  horizontal  beam  rest  on  an  edge  at  0, 
and  let  a  force,  i^2,  be  applied  at  a  point,  A 2.  If  another 
force,  Fu  is  acting  at  anoth-er  point,  Ai,  the  problem  is  to 
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find  what  the  numerical  vahie  of  Fi  is  when  it  can  just 
overcome  F2  acting  at  A2  (e.  g.  a  man  pulling  down  at  Ai 
wishes  to  raise  a  body  hanging  from  A2),  Let  the  forces 
be  parallel,  and  call  the  distances  OAi  =  li,OAi=l^ 
Then,  if  the  beam  is  turned  slightly  around  its  pivot 

through  an  angle,  0,  the 
A;        0 Ai       point  A I  moves  through  a 


distance  Xi  =1  li  0  ia  the 
direction  of  Fi;  and  A2 
F,  MFi    moves  a  distance  Xi^U0 


Fio.  60.  in  the  direction  opposite 

to  F^ 

Hence,  since  F^xi^  F^x%, 

Fxh^F^h (32) 

That  is,  if  F^  and  F2  are  in  this  ratio,  they  will  just  balance 
each  other.  If  their  ratio  is  different  from  this  value,  there 
will  be  acceleration. 

Another  way  of  solving  the  same  problem  is  to  consider 
it  one  of  equilibrium,  and  deduce  the  condition  that  there 
shall  be  no  moment.  There  are  three  forces  acting:  Fu 
Fiy  and  the  resistance  of*  the  pivot.  In  order  to  leave  out 
this  last,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  moments  around  the 
pivot ;  for  then  there  are  only  two  moments,  Fi  h  and 
—  F2  h'  Hence,  if  there  is  equilibrium,  i^i  h  —  -F2  ^2  =  0,  or 
Fi  &i  =  -Z'  2  ^2' 

If  the  forces  are  not  perpendicular  to  the  lever,  or  if 
they  are  not  parallel,  the  same  demonstration  holds  if  f  is 
the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  pivot  to  the  line  of 
action  of  the  force. 

Illustrations  of  levers  are  extremely  common  in  ma- 
chinery and  in  apparatus.  One  of  its  most  important  uses 
is  in  a  so-called  "  chemical  balance."  In  this  apparatus  a 
uniform  horizontal  beam  is  pivoted  at  its  middle  point, 
\nd  carries  suspended  at  its  ends  from  two  other  pivots  or 
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knife-edges  two  pans  of  equal  masses.  It  is  so  arranged 
that  its  position  of  equilibrium  is  stable.  If  a  body  is 
now  placed  in  each  pan,  there  will  be  in  general  a  move* 


Fig.  61. 

ment  of  the  balance;  but  if  the  two  forces  produced  by 
the  earth  on  the  two  bodies  are  the  same,  the  balance  will 
not  move ;  or,  if  displaced,  it  will  make  oscillations  about 
its  position  of  equilibrium.  A  balance  can  be  used,  then, 
to  compare  forces,  and  in  particular  to  compare  weights  of 
bodies  with  reference  to  the  earth. 

72.  A  pulley  is  a  grooved  circular  wheel  free  to  turn 
around  an  axle  passing  through  its  centre.  A  cord  is 
passed  along  the  groove,  so  that  a 
force  applied  to  one  end  of  the 
cord  has  the  direction  of  its  line 
of  action  changed.  The  amount 
of  the  force  is  not  altered,  if  there 
is  no  friction;  because,  if  Fi  and 
F2  balance  each  other,  their  mo- 
ments around  the  axis  are  Fi  r 
and  —  F2  r.  Consequently,  if  there 
is  equilibrium, 


j;r-i^2r  =  0; 


F,  =  F,. 
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Let  the  cord  pass  over  a  fixed  pulley,  then  over  a  mov- 
able one,  and  back  to  a  fixed  support.  Consider  what 
force  Fi  applied  to  the  free  end  of  the  cord  can  balance 
the  force  F2,  acting  downward  on  the  movable  pulley, 
when  the  two  portions  of  the  cord  are  parallel.     Since  a 

pulley  simply  changes  the  di- 
rection of  a  force,  the  force 
acting  in  each  portion  of  the 
cord  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
movable  pulley  is  Fi  acting 
up.  Hence,  if  the  movable 
pulley  is  in  equilibrium, 

2i?\-i^2  =  0,  or  2F^  =  F^. 


In  actual  practice.  Ft  must  be 
made  to  include  the  action  of 
the  earth  on  the  pulley ;  and 
a  correction  must  be  made  for 
all  friction. 

Another  way  of  solving  the 
question  is  to  consider  a  small 
displacement    such    that    the 
p,o  68.  pulley  is  raised  a  distance  x\ 

that  is,  the  string  is  shortened 

by  an  amount  2  x.    Hence  the  work  done  by  Fi  is  Fi  2  x, 

and  that  done  on  F^  is  F^  x,  and  so 

IF^x^FtX    or    2Fx^Ft. 

If  the  portions  of  the  cord  are  not  parallel,  the  compo- 
nents of  the  forces  in  a  vertical  direction  balance  the  force 
down.  If  acceleration  is  produced,  then,  of  course,  Fx  must 
be  accordingly  greater  than  i^2  /  2. 

Pulleys  are  often  made  with  more  than  one  grooved 
wheel  on  the  snme  axle.  If  tlie  wheels  can  rotate  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  they  are  called  double,  triple,  etc 
pulleys. 
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Coneider  an  arrangement,  as  shown,  where  a  cord  passes 
over  one  wheel  of  affixed  double  pulley,  then  over  a  mov- 
able single  pulley,  over  the  second  wheel  of  the  double 
pulley,  and  back  to  the  axle  of  the  movable  pulley. 
There  are  thus  three  portions  of  the  cord  acting  on  the 
movable  pulley,  and  they 
can  be  considered  parallel.  ^T 
Consequently,  as  above,  it  is  ^^ 
evident  that 

In  general,  then,  if  there  are 
n  portions  of  the  same  cord 
pulling  up  the  lower  pulley, 

nF^  =  F^    .     (33) 

Other  combinations  of  pul- 
leys than  these  with  only 
one  cord  are  possible ;  but, 
however  many  pulleys  or 
separate  cords  are  used,  the 
mechanical  advantage  may 
always  be  calculated  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  the  one  p,^  ^ 

just  given. 

Some  pulleys  are  made  with  two  wheels  on  the  same 
axle,  but  clamped  rigidly  together;  the  grooves  are  not 
smooth,  but  are  cut  into  openings  so  as  to  receive  the  links 
of  a  chain  which  passes  over  them ;  and  one  wheel  has,  as 
a  rule,  one  less  opening  than  the  other,  and  so  has  a 
smaller  radius.  Such  a  pulley  is  called  a  "differential" 
one.  The  chain  is  arranged  as  shown.  It  is  generally  con- 
tinuous, and  passes  first  over  the  larger  wheel,  then  hangs 
in  a  free  loop,  then  passes  over  the  smaller  wheel  and  back 
again  to  the  larger  wheel  through  a  loop.  A  force,  Fi,  is 
applied  to  the  chain  just  before  it  passes  over  the  larger 
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wheel,  and  this  is  balanced  by  a  force,  -Fa,  applied  in  the 
loop  formed  just  after  the  chain  leaves  the  larger  wheel 

The  chain  cannot  slip;  and  so, 
if  the  forces  are  parallel,  they 
can  be  represented  as  shown  in 
the  diagram.  Let  the  length 
of  one  link,  that  is,  of  one  open- 
ing in  the  groove  of  the  wheel, 
be  a,  and  let  there  be  n  of 
them  in  the  rim  of  the  larger 
wheel  and  m  in  that  of  the 
smaller.  Then  the  radius  of 
the  larger  wheel  is  nal2ir\ 
that  of  the  smaller,  maj^ir. 
Hence,  taking  moments  around 
the  axle,  since  there  is  sup- 
posed to  be  equilibrium, 

that  is. 


A     B 


Fi 


0 


C     D 


F. 
Fig.  65. 


or 


F^  =  F, 


n  —  m 
2n 


(34) 


Fa 


As  stated  above,  in  general  m 
is  made  equal  to  w  —  1 ;  hence 
in  this  case 


F,  =  F, 


271 


So  the  mechanical  advantage  of  a  diflferential  pulley  is  as 
great  as  desired,  being  conditioned  only  by  the  number  of 
openings  or  teeth  in  the  wheels. 

73.  A  screw  is  simply  a  groove  cut  along  the  line  of  an 
inclined  plane  which  is  wound  around  a  circular  cylinder. 
The  "  pitch  "  of  the  screw  is  the  angle  between  this  plane 
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and  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  which 
may  be  called  the  baae-plane ;  6  in  the  diagram  is  the  pitch. 
A  length  I  along  the  base-plane  corresponds  to  a  distance 
I  tan  d  parallel  to  the  axis.  If  the  radius  of  the  screw  is  r, 
one  turn  corresponds  to  a  distance  along  the  base  plane,  i.  e. 
around  the  cylinder,  of  2  tt  r,  and  hence  to  a  distance  along 
the  axis  of  2  tt  r  tan  6.     Let  a  moment,  L,  applied  to  the 


screw  produce  one  complete  turn,  and  let  it  just  overcoma 
a  force,  F,  acting  on  a  nut  which  is  made  to  move  along  the 
screw.  Then,  the  work  done  by  the  moment  is  L  multi- 
plied by  the  angle  (Art.  57),  which  in  this  case  is  2  tt  ;  and 
that  done  against  the  force  FSaFIttt  tan  6.     Hence 


Ands 


i  =  /'rtan^  ■ 


.     .     .     (35)^ 

Consequently,  1/tan  Q  is  the  mechanical  advantage  of  a 
screw,  and  this  can  be  as  great  a  quantity  as  desired. 

A  differential  screw  can  also  be  made  by  cutting  threads 
of  different  pitches  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  a  hollow 
circular  cylinder,  and  fitting  a  second  screw  inside  this 
cylinder.     Then,  if  the  outer  screw  is  turned  through  a 
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certain  angle,  the  inner  screw  will  move  along  the  axis 
a  distance  which  depends  upon  the  difference  of  the  two 
pitches.     Its  mechanical  advantage  is  very  great. 

Comparison  of  Translation  and  Rotation. 

angle 


_  .  .    distance 

Linear  speed,  — -i ; 

'^  time 


angular  speed, 


time 


•  ^ 


Linear  velocity,   linear  speed     angular  velocity,  angular  speed 
in  a  particular  direction;  around  a  particular  axis. 


Linear  acceleration, 

linear  velocity 
time 


angular  acceleration, 

angular  velocity 
time 

moment  of  inertia. 


Mass; 

Linear  momentum,  mass  X  lin-     angular   momentum,   moment 


ear  velocity ; 


of  inertia  X  angular  velocity. 


Force,  mass  X  linear  accelera-     moment,  moment  of  inertia  X 


tion; 


angular  acceleration. 


Linear  impulse,  force  X  time;     angular   impulse,    moment  X 

time. 


Work,  force  X  distance; 


work,  moment  X  angle. 


Kinetic    energy,     ^    mass    X     kinetic  energy,  ^  moment  of 


square  of  linear  speed; 


inertia  X  square  of  angular 
speed. 


Waves 

74.  Wave-motion.  By  a  wave  is  meant  the  advance  of  a 
disturbance  into  a  medium;  the  portions  of . the  medium 
do  not  move  onward  carrying  the  disturbance,  but  they 
hand  it  on  from  one  portion  to  the  next.  Thus  a  stone 
dropped  into  a  basin  of  water  produces  a  wave,  which 
spreads  outward  in  all  directions.  If  a  stretched  cord  has 
one  end  moved  suddenly  sideways,  a  wave  will  pass  along 
the  cord.  If  a  stretched  spiral  spring  has  one  end  moved 
suddenly  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  spring,  a 
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wave  of  compression  or  rarefaction  will  move  along  the 
spring.  In  all  these  cases  a  certain  state  of  afifairs,  a 
certain  condition,  advances  and  forms  the  wave.  The 
individual  particles  of  the  medium  move  only  a  short 
distance.  If  stones  are  dropped  into  the  water  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  or  if  the  end  of  the  string  is  moved  side- 
ways and  back  regularly,  or  if  the  end  of  the  spiral  spring 
is  moved  forward  and  back  regularly,  there  will  be  a  suc- 
cession of  waves.  The  waves  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
will  be  considered  more   in  detail      They  consist  of  a 


Fig.  67. 

series  of  crests  and  hollows,  having  at  any  instant,  in  the 
simplest  case,  the  appearance  of  a  sinuous  curve.  The 
advance  of  the  wave  consists  in  the  moving  forward  of 
this  form.  The  distance  from  crest  to  crest  is  called  the 
"wave-length;"  the  number  of  crests  which  pass  any 
point  in  one  second  is  called  the  "  wave-number "  or  the 
"  frequency ; "  the  distance  through  which  the  wave  ad- 
vances in  one  second  is  called  its  velocity.  The  symbols 
for  wave-length,  wave-number,  and  velocity  are  X,  n,  u; 
and  consequently 

u  =  n\ (36) 

The  individual  particles  of  the  water  are  moving  in  vertical 
planes,  making  harmonic  vibrations.  Adjacent  particles 
are  of  course  in  different  positions  of  their  motions ;  but 
there  is  always  at  a  distance  of  one  wave-length  from  any 
particle  another  particle  whose  motion  is  identical  with  its 


V 
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own,  for  at  an  interval  of  a  wave-length  everything  is 
repeated. 

Similarly,  as  a  wave  advances  along  a  string,  there  are 
crests  and  hollows;  and  the  definitions  of  wave-length, 
wave-number,  and  velocity  are  the  same  as  above.  The 
individual  particles  of  the  string  move  across  the  length  of 
the  string,  making  harmonic  vibrations.  Such  a  wave  as 
this  is  called  a  "  transverse  "  wave,  because  the  motion  of 
the  particles  is  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  advance 
of  the  wave. 

In  the  spiral  spring  there  are  condensations  and  rarefac- 
tions at  regular  distances  apart ;  and  the  wave-length  is 
the  distance  from  one  condensation  to  the  next,  etc.  In 
this  wave  the  individual  portions  of  the  spring  are  making 
harmonic  vibrations  backward  and  forv/ard  in  the  line 
of  the  advance  of  the  wave.  Such  waves  are  called  "  longi- 
tudinal." 

If  two  or  more  waves  are  passing  through  a  medium 
at  the  same  time,  the  resultant  effect  at  any  point  of  the 
medium  is  simply  the  geometrical  sum  of  the  separate 
effects  which  each  wave  would  by  itself  have  produced, 
provided  only  that  the  motion  of  the  particles  of  the  me- 
dium is  small  compared  with  the  length  of  the  waves.  Any 
wave,  however  complicated,  may  be  considered  as  composed 
of  a  number  of  the  simplest  waves,  whose  form  is  that 
described  above. 

It  requires  energy  to  produce  waves,  and,  if  a  body 
stops  waves,  it  receives  energy.  So  waves  can  be  regarded 
as  carrying  away  energy  from  a  source  and  giving  it  to 
whatever  destroys  the  motion.  The  energy  in  a  wave  is, 
naturally,  partly  kinetic  and  partly  potential;  because  the 
portions  of  the  medium  are  in  motion,  and  they  are  also 
displaced  with  reference  to  each  other. 

If  the  wave-length  is  long,  the  waves  will  pass  around 
a  small  obstacle,  as  water-waves  do  around  a  small  pole 
sticking  up  out  of  the  surface;  whereas  a  large  obstacle 
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will  either  stop  them  or  reflect  them.  If  an  object  stops 
the  waves,  it  is  said  to  "  absorb "  them  or  to  absorb  their 
energy. 

The  amount  of  energy  carried  by  the  waves  through  an 
area  of  one  square  centimetre  placed  at  any  point  perpen- 
dicular to  the  direction  of  the  waves  is  called  the  "in- 
tensity" of  the  waves  at  that  point.  If  the  waves  are 
sent  out  in  an  isotropic  medium  from  a  point,  they  will 
spread  outward  in  the  form  of  spheres.  If  two  spheres  of 
radii,  Vi  and  T2,  be  drawn  around  the  point-source  of  the 
waves,  the  same  amount  of  energy  must  be  passing 
through  these  two  spherical  surfaces  at  any  instant,  as  it 
is  carried  outward  by  the  waves.  The  areas  of  the  sur- 
faces of  the  two  spheres  are  4  tt  r^  and  4  ir  r^.  So,  if  E 
is  the  total  amount  of  energy  passing  through  each  of  the 

surfaces,  /i,  the  intensity  at  the  distance  r.  is  -. ;  and 

'       4  7rri^ 

E 

/g,  the  intensity  at  the  distance  t^  is ^  .    Hence 

4  7r7'2 

That  is,  the  intensity  of  waves  in  an  isotropic  medium 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the 
source. 

It  may  also  be  proved  that  the  intensity  of  the  waves 
varies  directly  as  the  square  of  the  amplitude  of  the  vi- 
brations of  the  particles  of  the  medium  which  carries  the 
waves. 

Since  liquids  and  gases  take  the  shape  of  the  vessels 
which  contain  them,  they  do  not  resist  any  attempt  made 
to  displace  one  layer  over  another ;  and  so  a  wave  like 
a  transverse  wave  in  a  cord  is  impossible  in  them.  The 
ordinary  waves  on  the  surface  of  water  or  of  any  liquid 
are  not  due  to  any  reaction  of  the  liquid  itself,  but  are 
caused  by  the  efifect  of  the  earth's  force  of  gravitation 
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(Art.  76).  Liquids  and  gases,  then,  of  themselves  can 
transmit  only  longitudinal  waves ;  while  solids  can  trans- 
mit both  longitudinal  and  transverse  ones. 

The  velocity  of  any  train  of  waves  in  any  homogeneous 
medium  must  vary  directly  as  the  elasticity  of  the  me- 
dium and  inversely  as  its  inertia.  It  may  be  proved 
mathematically  that  this  is  the  case,  and  that  the  velocity 
depends  upon  nothing  else,  if  there  are  no  obstacles  im- 
mersed in  the  medium,  which  may  aflfect  waves  differently. 
The  velocity  is  the  same  for  waves  of  all  lengths,  short 
and  long ;  and  of  all  amplitudes,  provided  only  that  the 
limits  of  elasticity  are  not  reached.  These  facts  are  not 
true  of  waves  on  the  surface  of  water,  because  they  are 
not  due  to  any  elastic  properties  of  the  water;  and  in 
fact  long  water-waves  travel  faster  than  shorter  ones. 
Further,  if  the  medium  is  changed  in  any  way,  as  by 
immersing  a  great  number  of  small  bodies  in  it  which 
affect  waves  differently  according  to  their  wave-numbers^ 
the  velocity  of  different  waves  is  no  longer  the  same. 

75.  If  a  wave  of  any  kind  is  sent  out  in  any  medium 
from  a  centre  of  disturbance,  its  progress  is  marked  by  the 
motion  of  the  portions  of  the  medium  when  the  wave 
reaches  them  ;  and  the  locus  of  the  points  which  the  wave 
has  just  reached  is  called  the  "  wave-front."  In  the  case 
of  a  wave  proceeding  out  from  a  point  into  an  isotropic 
medium,  the  wave-front  is  obviously  a  sphere,  and  the 
wave  is  called  a  "  spherical "  one.  If  the  centre  is  very  far 
away,  the  sphere  is  so  large  that  any  small  portion  of  the 
surface  is  practically  a  plane ;  and  so  we  can  speak  of  a 
**  plane  '*  wave. 

Consider  a  spherical  wave  whose  centre  of  disturbance 
is  0.  At  a  certain  instant  its  front  passes  through  a 
series  of  points,  Pi,  P^,  Pg,  etc.,  on  a  sphere  of  radius  R\ 
and  they  are  set  in  vibration.  At  an  interval  of  time 
Inter  the  wave-front  reaches  another  series  of  points,  Qi,  Q^, 
Qb,  etc.,  on  a  sphere  of  radius  S.     It  is  obvious  from  ordi- 


/ 
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nary  geometry  that,  if  spheres  of  the  same  radii,  S^-B,  are 
described  around  each  of  the  points  Pu  Pi,  P^  etc.,  they 
will  just  touch  the  outer  spher- 
ical surface  on  which  lie  the 
points  $1,  $2,  $a,  etc.  Conse- 
quently, the  effect  is  just  the 
same  at  the  outer  spherical  sur- 
face if  the  spherical  wave  itself 
advances  there,  or  if  the  origi- 
nal wave  be  considered  replaced 
at  any  instant  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  smaller  spherical  waves 
sent  out  by  each  of  the  points 
/i,  /2,  -p8>  ®tc.,  of  the  original 
wave-front  at  that  instant;  be- 
cause the  time  taken  for  the 
original  wave  to  pass  from  the 
first  position  to  the  second  is 


5-J2 


u 


,  where  u  is  the  velocity  of  the  wave ;  and  in  this 


same  time  the  smaller  spherical  waves  from  A,  A,  /\,  etc., 
will  just  reach  the  outer  surface.  This  process  is  said  to 
be  "  breaking  up  "  a  "  primary  "  wave  into  "  secondary  " 
waves.  Although  the  efifect  at  the  wave-front  is  the  same, 
however  it  is  described,  in  terms  of  primary  or  secondary 
waves,  it  is  often  convenient  from  a  mathematical  stand- 
point to  refer  the  disturbance  to  the  secondary  waves 
rather  than  to  the  primary  one. 


CHAPTER  III 

GRAVITATION 

76.  Weight.  Reference  has  been  made  several  times  to 
the  fact  that  all  bodies  have  their  motion  influenced  by 
the  presence  of  the  earth  ;  and  it  was  stated  that  any 
body  falling  toward  the  earth  has  a  constant  acceleration 
which  is  the  same  for  all  bodies  at  any  one  place  on  the 
earth.  This  constant  acceleration  was  called  g;  and-its" 
numerical  value  is  nearly  980  in  the  C.  G.  S.  system. 
This  fact,  that  all  bodies,  whatever  their  material  or  mass, 
fall  towards  the  earth  with  the  same  acceleration,  is  most 
remarkable.  It  may,  however,  be  proved  by  experiment  in 
many  ways.  1.  Allow  bodies  of  various  kinds  and  masses 
to  fall  inside  a  vacuum.  All  resistance  of  the  air  is  now 
removed,  and  the  bodies  are  observed  to  fall  side  by  side. 
2.  It  was  proved  in  Article  51  that  the  period  of  a  pendu- 

i/l  Ati^I 

lum  was  y  =  2  9ry  - ;  and  so  ^  =    ^^   ;  /  and  T can  both 

if 

be  accurately  measured ;  and  thus  g  may  be  determined. 
It  is  found  that  the  same  value  of  ^  id  thus  obtained  when 
the  pendulum  is  made  of  any  body  or  has  any  mass. 
Consequently  the  force  "  acting  on  "  any  body  of  mass,  wi. 
towards  the  earth  is  m  ^ ;  and  this  force  is  often  called  the 
"  weight "  of  the  body  with  reference  to  the  earth. 

Since  a  chemical  balance  can  measure  forces,  it  can  com- 
pare the  weights  of  two  bodies.  Place  one  body  in  each 
pan  of  the  balance,  and  alter  the  mass  of  one  by  adding  to 
it  or  taking  away,  until  the  two  weights  are  equaL     Let 
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the  masses,  as  measured  by  inertia,  be  m  and  mi.  Then, 
as  their  weights  are  equal, 

mg  =  mig, 

and  conseqjaently  m  =  Wi,  since  at  the  same  place  g  is  the 
same  for  all  bodies ;  and  so  the  masses  as  measured  by 
inertia  are  also  equal.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that, 
if  two  bodies  have  the  same  mass  as  measured  by  inertia, 
they  also  have  the  same  weight.  Consequently  equal 
masses  might  perfectly  well  be  defined  as  corresponding  to 
equal  weights  instead  of  as  corresponding  to  equal  inertias : 
the  two  definitions  are  identical  since  g  is  proved  by  ex- 
perimeirt  to  be  a  constant,  the  same  for  all  portions  of 
matter. 

U  For  different  points  of  the  earth's  surface  g  is  different ; 
and  so  the  weight  of  a  body  varies,  although  its  mass  does 
not.     But,  if  two  bodies  have  the  same  weight  at  any  one 

io  place,  they  will  also  agree  at  any  other  place.  The  chief 
causes  of  the  variations  in  g  are  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
the  ellipsoidal  ^shape  of  the  earth,  and  local  disturbances 
such  as  mountains  and  differences  in  height  above  sea- 
leveL 

77.  Vniversal  Gravitation.  This  effect  of  the  earth  on 
a  body  near  it  is  only  a  special  case  of  a  more  general 
law  of  nature.  There  seems  to  be  undoubted  evidence 
that  each  portion  of  matter  in  the  universe  influences  the 
motion  of  every  other- portion ;  and  a  law  has  been  pro- 
posed which  seems  to  be  in  accord  with  all  the  observed 
facts,  except  possibly  when  the  portions  of  matter  are  as 
small  and  as  near  together  as  are  the  molecules  of  a  body. 
This  law,  known  as  Newton's  Law  of  Universal  Gravi- 
tation is,  that,  if  two  bodies  whose  masses  are  Wi  and  Wj 
are  at  a  distance,  r,  apart,  where  r  is  large  compared  with 
the  size  of  the  bodies,  their  nmj^tf^^Snd^ 
free  to  move,  they  approach/^l^^tbeyt^witli,  a. 


O 
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is  proportional  to  the  product  of  their  masses  and  in^ 
versely  to  the  square  of  their  distance  apart>  i  e. 

^  —  "i--^ U) 

where  7  is  simply  a  constant  of  proportionaUty. 

It  may  be  proved  without  much  difficulty  that,  if  either 
of  the  bodies  is  a  homogeneous  sphere*  its  action  is  exactly 
what  would  be  produced  if  the  entire  mass  was  concen- 
trated at  its  centre. 

Ordinary  weight  with  reference  to  the  earth  is  an  illus- 
tration  of  the  law ;  because,  if  mi  is  the  mass  of  the  body, 
7712  that  of  the  earth,  and  r  the  distance  from  m\  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  yryti/r^ia  a  constant  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  nil.  Hence  F  =  mi  g.  Further,  the  forces  due 
to  the  earth  "  acting  on  "  different  portions  of  matter  near 
each  other  are  all  parallel,  because  the  centre  of  the  earth 
is  so  far  away  from  the  surface  that  lines  drawn  to  it  from 
bodies  near  each  other  on  the  surface  are  parallel. 

The  law  has  been  directly  verified  in  maity  ways :  (1)  by 
direct  nieasurement  of  the  forces  between  difiTerent  masses 
at  varying  distances ;  (2)  by  the  application  of  deduc- 
tions from  it  to  astronomical  calculations  and  predictions. 
An  application  of  this  last  method  is  to  predict  the. period 
of  the  revolution  of  the  moon  around  the  earth.  In  Article 
19  it  was  proved  (Formula  8)  that  the  period  of  a  body 
moving  in  a  circle  of  radius  r,  when  the  acceleration  to- 
wards the  centre  is  a,  is 

r  =  2  TT  Vrfa. 

Call  the  mass  of  the  earth  W2,  that  of  the  moon  mi.     rhen 
the  acceleration  at  the  moon  due  to  the  earth  is 


N. 


F w, 

Wi 

where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  moon's  orbit. 


«  =  — =-7^-» 
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Similarly,  the  acceleration  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 

•^—T- ,  where  n  is  the  radius  of  the  earth.    But  r,  the  dis- 

tance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  the  moon,  is  very 
nearly  60  n ;  and  the  acceleration  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  known  to  be  nearly  980.    Hence 


Eliminating  7, 


980 
«  =  3600  =  «-272. 


Therefore, 


=  iirV-, 


r  =  60  ri  = 


0.272 

60  X  4  X  10» 
27r 


and  so  7  =  27  days  6  hours,  whereas  the  observed  period 
is  27  days  8  hours,  which  is  very  close  agreement. 

The  formation  of  the  tides  in  the  oceans  is  also  an  illus- 
tration of  the  influence  of  matter  upon  matter;  in  this 
case,  of  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  fluid  portiojis  of  the 
earth ;  and  the  main  features  of  the  tides  may  be  easily 
predicted  by  elementary  applications  of  the  general  law  of 
gravitation.  There  are,  of  course,  innumerable  other  illus- 
trations of  the  truth  of  the  law. 

78.  Centre  of  Gravity.  There  is,  then,  a  force  due  to  the 
earth  "acting  on"  every  portion  of  matter;  and,  if  the 
matter  is  near  the  earth,  this  force  has  for  its  value  mg, 
and  the  forces  acting  on  the  dififerent  portions  of  matter  of 
the  same  system  are  parallel.  As  was  proved  in  Article 
55,  if  parallel  forces  act  on  a  system  of  bodies,  each  force 
having  for  its  value  mg,  the  resultant  force  has  for  its 
value  Mg  where  M  is  the  sum  of  the  separate  masses,  and 
its  line  of  action  is  parallel  to  the  component  forces  and 
passes  through  the  centre  of  inertia.    A  special  case  of  a 
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system  of  particles  is  a  single  large  body ;  and  so  in  all 
cases  there  is  a  certain  point,  viz.  the  centre  of  inertia,  at 
which  the  whole  resultant  force  may  be  supposed  to  act. 
For  this  reason  the  centre  of  inertia  9f  any  body  or  system 
is  often  called  its  "  centre  of  gravity ;  '*  and  its  position 
may  be  calculated  as  was  shown  in  Article  40. 

In  any  actual  case  it  may  be  found  by  experiment. 
Suspend  the  body  so  that  it  is  free  to  turn  around  a  hori- 
zontal axis  at  any  point,  P ;  and  let  G 
be  the  centre  of  inertia.  There  is  a 
P  force,  mg,  vertically  downward  through 
C\  and  this  force  will  have  a  moment 
around  the  axis  at  P  unless  C7  is  in  a 
vertical  line  through  P.  Consequently, 
if  C  is  not  in  that  line,  the  body  will 
turn  around  the  axis  until  it  does  come 
there.  (In  general  the  body  will  make 
oscillations  about  the  axis,  and  such  a 
vibrating  body  is  called  a  "  compound " 
pendulum,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  sim- 
ple pendulum.  See  Article  51.  If  there 
is  friction,  the  body  will  soon  come  to 
rest.)  So  it  is  known  that,  if  the  body  is  at  rest,  C  must 
be  somewhere  in  a  vertical  line  passing  through  P.  Now 
suspend  the  body  so  that  it  is  free  to  turn  around  another 
horizontal  axis  not  in  this  line;  and,  when  it  comes  to 
rest,  the  centre  of  inertia  must  be  somewhere  in  a  vertical 
line  passing  through  the  new  point  of  support.  Since,  then, 
the  centre  of  inertia  must  lie  on  both  these  lines,  it  must 
be  the  point  of  their  intersection. 

If  a  body  is  so  balanced  that  when  it  is  at  rest'  the 
centre  of  gravity  lies .  vertically  above  the  axis,  it  is  in 
unstable  equilibrium ;  because,  if  it  is  displaced  at  all,  it 
will  immediately  turn  over  so  that  its  centre  of  gravity 
may  get  as  near  the  earth  as  possible.  It  will  come  to 
rest  again  (if  there  is  friction)  with  its  centre  vertically 


Fig.  69. 
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helow  the  axis,  where  the  equilibrium  is  stable.  This  is 
an  illustration  of  the  general  principle  that  the  potential 
energy  of  a  system  always  tends  to  become  as  small  as 
possible.  If  the  axis  passes  through  the  centre  of  inertia, 
the  body  is  in  neutral  equilibrium ;  for  any  displacement 
produces  a  constant  permanent  effect.  In  general,  there- 
fore, a  body  is  in  stable  equilibrium  with  reference  to  the 
earth,  if  its  centre  of  gravity  is  as  near  the  earth  as  it  can 
get  under  the  existing  conditions  of  restraint. 

Units 

Length :   centimetre  (cm.). 

1  cm.  =  0.39370  inches  =  0.032809  feet. 
1  in.   =  2.5400  cm. 

Mass :   gram  (g.). 

1  g.  =  0.0022046  pounds. 
1  lb.  =  453.59  g. 

Time  :   mean  solar  second  (sec). 

Speed :   1  cm.  per  sec. 

Acceleration  :   (1  cm.  per  sec.)  per  sec. 

Force :  dyne.     1  g.  given  unit  acceleration  in  1  sec. 
Mass  m.  has  weight  mg.  dynes. 
1  gram  weighs  g.  dynes;  1  pound  weighs  4.45  X  10*  dynea, 

Etiergy :   erg.     1  dyne  X  1  centimetre. 

1  foot-pound  =  1.3562  x  10'  ergs. 

Activity :    Watt.     10'  ergs,  per  sec. 

1  horse-power  =  7.46 'X  10^  Watts. 

Acceleration  due  to  the  earth. 

Boston,  980.4.  Denver,  979.6. 

Philadelphia,  980.2.  San  Francisco,  979.95. 

Washington,    980.1.  Greenwich,  981.17. 

Chicago,  980.3.  Paris,  980.96. 

St.  Louis,         979.99.  Berlin,  981.24. 


CHAPTER    IV 

PROPERTIES  OF  SIZE  AND  SHAPE  OF  MATTER 

79.  Introduction.  Both  these  general  properties  of  mat- 
ter, inertia  and  weight,  are  common  to  all  forms  of  matter, 
solids,  liquids,  and  gases ;  and  all  the  laws  which  have 
been  stated  apply  equally  well  to  them  alL  There  are, 
however,  certain  other  properties  which  are  different  for 
various  forms  of  matter.  As  noted  in  Article  3,  the  name 
"  solid  "  is  commonly  given  to  a  body  which  has  a  volume 
and  a  shape  of  its  own;  the  name  "liquid,"  to  a  body 
which  has  a  volume  of  its  own,  but  which  assumes  the 
shape  of  the  containing  vessel ;  the  name  "  gas,"  to  a  body 
which  has  neither  volume  nor  shape  of  its  own,  but  as- 
sumes those  of  the  containing  vessel.  These  definitions 
are  by  no  means  perfectly  exact ;  but  they  satisfy  all  gen- 
eral purposes. 

The  volume  and  shape  of  any  body  may  be  changed ; 
and  the  behavior  of  the  body  after  these  changes  are  pro- 
duced distinguishes  definitely  between  different  forms  of 
matter.  If  either  the  shape  or  the  volume  of  a  solid  is 
altered,  there  is  in  general  a  tendency  for  the  body  to 
return  to  its  previous  condition ;  and  so  work  is  required 
to  produce  the  change,  and,  if  the  cause  producing  the 
change  ceases  to  act,  the  body  will  return  to  its  previous 
state.  A^arious  solids  differ  widely  as  to  these  properties. 
If  the  volume  is  changed  with  ease,  the  solid  is  said  to  be 
"  compressible ; "  while,  if  the  shape  is  changed  with  diffi- 
culty, the  body  is  said  to  be  "  rigid."  Thus  a  piece  of 
steel  is  not  easily  compressible  and  is  rigid;  a  piece  of 
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cork  is  very  rigid ;  a  piece  of  rubber  is  compressible  and 
not  rigid.  In  all  these  cases,  though,  the  body,  if  not 
changed  too  much,  will  return,  to  its  previous  state  if 
allowed  to ;  and  such  a  body  is  said  to  be  "  elastic."  In 
some  solids,  however,  when  a  change  is  produced,  it  be- 
comes partially  or  completely  permanent;  thus,  after  a 
piece  of  lead  or  putty  is  changed  in  shape  or  volume,  it 
does  not  completely  recover  its  former  condition.  The 
molecules  of  the  body  have  been  permanently  displaced 
over  each  other ;  and  part  of  the  work  done  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  passage  of  energy  into  the  molecules,  and 
so  a  "heat-effect"  is  produced.  Such  bodies  are  called 
"plastic"  or  "inelastic." 

A  perfect  liquid  would  offer  no  resistance  at  all  to  a 
change  in  shape ;  that  is,  one  layer  could  move  over  an- 
other with  perfect  freedom.  But  no  actual  liquid  has  this 
property ;  and  so,  when  one  portion  of  a  liquid  moves  over 
another  there  is  always  a  resistance  which  tends  to  make 
the  motion  of  the  two  portions  the  same.  This  property 
is  called  "  viscosity."  Any  force,  though,  however  small, 
will  make  one  portion  of  the  liquid  move  over  another,  if 
only  it  is  applied  long  enough.  All  liquids  are  more  or 
less  compressible ;  and  all  tend  to  recover  their  former 
volume  when  the  force  is  removed ;  that  is,  all  liquids  are 
elastic. 

A  perfect  gas  would  also  not  be  viscous ;  but  all  actual 
gases  are  more  or  less  so.  All  gases  are  compressible  ;  and 
they  ofifer  a  resistance  to  a  decrease  in  volume.  If  the  vol- 
ume is  restored  to  its  original  value,  the  gas  again  ex- 
pands ;  and  so  it  may  be  said  to  be  elastic. 

Some  solids  and  all  liquids  and  gases  are,  then,  elastic, 
if  the  change  produced  is  not  too  great;  and  this  limiting 
change  beyond  which  a  body  cannot  go  without  losing  the 
power  to  recover  its  previous  condition  is  called  the  "  limit 
of  elasticity."  The  change  is  always  produced  by  some 
force ;  and  the  amount  of  the  change  depends  upon  the 
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amount  of  the  force,  the  area  over  which  it  acts,  the  amount 
of  the  property  which  is  changed,  and  the  nature  of  the 
body  itself.  To  simplify  this  statement,  various  definitions 
have  been  adopted.  The  internal  "  stress  "  is.  the  force  of 
reaction  produced  in  the  body  by  the  applied  force,  divided 
by  the  area  over  which  the  reaction  acts.  The  "  strain  "  is 
the  amount  of  the  change,  divided  by  the  amount  of  the 
quantity  changed.  The  "  coefl&cient  of  elasticity "  for 
any  particular  kind  of  change  in  any  body  is  the  ratio 
of  the  stress  to  the  strain.  And  experiments  prove  that 
for  all  strains  within  the  limits  of  elasticity,  the  coefl&cient 
of  elasticity  corresponding  to  any  particular  type  of  change 
is  a  constant  for  any  one  substance.  This  is  called 
"  Hooke's  Law."  It  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  strain 
is  proportional  to  the  stress. 

Special  Properties  of  Solids 

80.  A  solid  has  both  a  volume  and  a  shape  of  its  own ; 
and  therefore  any  elastic  solid  has  two  independent  co- 
efificients  of  elasticity,  —  one  corresponding  to  a  change  in 
volume,  the  other  to  a  change  in  shape. 

81.  Change  in  Volume.  To  change  the  volume  of  a  solid 
without  changing  its  shape  or  those  of  its  smallest  por- 
tions is  not  easy ;  for  it  is  necessary  to  apply  a  uniform 
stress  all  over  the  body  perpendicular  to  its  surface  at  each 
point.  It  can  be  done,  however,  by  immersing  the  solid  in 
a  liquid  and  then  increasing  the  pressure  of  the  liquid.  In 
defining  the  coefificient  of  elasticity  it  was  necessary  to 
specify  the  internal  stress,  because  inelastic  bodies  have 
no  internal  reaction  when  a  force  is  applied  to  change 
them.  But,  if  a  body  is  elastic,  there  is  a  reaction ;  and 
the  internal  force  equals  the  external  force  when  a 
change  is  produced.  Let  the  stress  producing  the  change 
in  volume  be  p  where  p  is  the  force  divided  by  the  area ; 
and   let   the  original  volume  be  v,  and  the  change  pro- 
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duced  by  p  be  A  v.     The  strain  is  thenAv/v,  and  the 
coefl&cient  of  elasticity  for  a  change  in  volume  is,  therefore, 


A  = 


P      _  '^  P 


Av/v      At? 


(1) 


This  coefl&cient  is  sometimes  called  the  "  bulk-modulus  ;  "* 
and  it  has,  of  course,  dififerent  values  for  different  solids. 
Some  of  the  values  are,  — 

For  steel,  k  =  18.4    X  10" ; 

flint  glass.    A;  =    415  XlO^^; 
cast-iron,      k  =    9.64  X  10^. 


a 


(« 


82.  Change  in  Shape.  To  change  the  shape  of  a  solid 
without  altering  its  volume  sensibly  is  not  diflficult.  Nail 
firmly  two  boards  to 
opposite  ends  of  a  block 
of  wood ;  then,  holding 
one  board  firmly  fixed, 
push  the  other  side- 
ways in  the  direction 
of  its  own  plane.  The 
shape  will  be  changed, 
as  shown  ;  the  volume, 
however,  will  remain 
sensibly  the  same.  If 
the  force  is  F,  and  the 
area  of  the  top  of  the 
block  A,  the  stress  is 
F/A.  Call  this  r.  A 
measure  of  the  strain 
is  the  angle,  0,  between 
the    former    direction 

of  the  edge  of  the  block  and  the  new  one  produced  by  the 
stress.     The  coefficient  of  elasticity  for  a  change  in  shape 

is,  then, 

n=T/0 (2) 

4* 
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This  coefflcient  is  sometimes  called  the  ''coefficient  of 
rigidity." 

A  change  in  shape  is  also  produced,  without  a  change  in 
volume,  when  a  rod  or  wire  is  twisted  around  its  axis  of 
.  figure.  This  is  easily  seen  if  the  alteration  in  any  small 
cubical  portion  of  the  rod  or  wire  is  considered.  If  one 
end  of  the  rod  or  wire  is  held  firm,  and  the  other  twisted 
by  a  moment  L  around  the  axis  of  figure^  the  angle  0 
through  which  the  lower  end  will  be  turned  is  given  by 
the  following  formula,  which  may  be  deduced  by  the  help 
of  higher  mathematics  :  — 

'-^ w 

where  I  is  the  length  of  the  rod  or  wire  and  S  is  a  con- 
stant for  any  one  rod  or  wire,  depending  upon  its  dimen- 
sions. For  a  circular  cylinder  of  radius  r,  ^  =  w  7^  /  2 ; 
and  so,  for  a  wire  of  circular  cross-section, 

e^^ (4) 

If  such  a  wire  be  twisted  and  then  set  free  and  allowed  to 
make  torsional  vibrations,  the  moment  tending  to  oppose 
the  motion  at  any  instant,  due  to  the  reaction  of  the  wires 
will  be 

Consequently,  if  a  disc  whose  moment  of  inertia  around 
the  axis  is  /  is  fastened  to  the  free  end  of  the  wire,  its 
angular  acceleration  at  any  instant  of  the  vibration  will  be 

L 1 1  or    c)  J  J  0\  and  so  the  vibrations  will  be  harmonic 

(see  Arts.  25  and  51),  and  the  period  of  one  complete 
vibration  will  be 


T^2ir\J 


^. (6> 
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The  quantities  T^  I,  J,  r,  can  be  easily  measured ;  and  so  71, 
the  coefl&cient  of  rigidity,  may  be  determined  for  the  sub- 
stance of  which  the  wire  is  made.    It  has  been  found  that 

For  steel,  w  =  8.2  x  10" ; 
glass,  w  =  2.4  X  10" ; 
cast-iron,  ti  =  5.3  X  10". 


(( 


t< 


The  ordinary  vibrations  of  a  spiral  spring  are  due  to  the 
fact  that,  when  the  spring  is  elongated,  the  wire  itself  is 
twisted  ;  and  so  the  vibrations  are  really  torsional  ones. 

83.  In  general,  unless  special  precautions  are  taken,  there 
will  be  a  change  in  both  volume  and  shape ;  and  one  of 
the  most  common  alterations  is  that 
when  a  rod  or  wire  is  compressed 
or  stretched  by  forces  applied,  par- 
allel to  the  axis  of  figure,  at  the 
two  ends.  By  considering  any 
small  cubical  portion  of  the  rod  or 
wire,  it  will  be  obvious  that  its 
shape  is  changed;  and  the  volume 
will  also  be  in  general  Thus,  let 
a  wire  having  a  circular  cross-sec- 
tion of  radius  r,  and  a  length  Z,  be 
fastened  firmly  at  one  end  and  be 
stretched  by  a  force  F  applied  at 
the  lower  end.  Let  the  change  in 
length  produced  by  jP  be  A  I.  Then 
the  stress  p^  F I  irr^]  the  strain  is 
Al/l;  and  the  coefl&cient  of  elas- 
ticity, which  in  this  case  is  called  "  Young's  modulus,"  is 


Fig.  71. 


^  =  -A  = 


I 


Fl 


ITT^  •  LI 


(6) 


These  quantities  can  all  be  easily  measured ;  and  so  E  can 
be  determined. 
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For  Steel,  J?  =21.  x  IQii; 
"  glass,  JS^  =  6.  X  IQii ; 
"    cast-iron,  E  =  13.5  x  IQ^. 

Since  i?  is  a  constant  for  any  one  substance  for  slight 
changes,  AZ  is  proportional  to  F\  that  is,  the  change  in 
length  is  proportional  to  the  stretching  force.  The  same 
statements  and  formula  apply  also  to  the  case  of  a  rod 
being  compressed  by  forces  applied  at  the  two  ends,  e.  g. 
a  pillar  supporting  a  building. 

Since,  in  determining  Young's  modulus,  there  is  a  change 
in  both  shape  and  volume,  E  must  depend  upon  k  and  n ; 
and  it  may  be  proved  from  theoretical  considerations  that 


E      9*      371 


(7) 


Consequently,  if  E  and  n  are  determined  for  any  one  sub- 
stance, k  may  be  calculated ;  and  in  fact  this  is  the  way 
its  value  is  nearly  always  found.     (The  nature  of  a.sub< 


"7S^ 


t 
I 


F 
Fig.  72. 
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stance  is  often  changed  when  it  is  drawn  out  into  a  wire ; 
so  the  calculated  value  of  k  applies  to  the  substance  in  the 
form  of  a  wire.)  Another  illustration  of  a  change  in  both 
volume  and  shape  is  when  a  rod  is  bent.  If  a  rod  of 
breadth  I  and  depth  d  is  placed  upon  two  knife  edges  at  a 
distance  I  apart,  and  if  a  force,  jP,  parallel  to  the  depth  of 
the  rod,  is  applied  at  a  point  half-way  between  the  knife 
edges,  the  displacement  of  that  point  in  the  direction  of  the 
force  may  be  proved  to  be 

E  is  Young's  modulus ;  and  so  it  can  be  determined  by 
this  experiment  as  well  as  by  the  one  described  above. 

Special  Properties  of  Liquids 

• 

84.  Introduction.  The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a 
liquid  are :  1.  Any  force,  no  matter  how  small,  can  cause 
one  portion  to  move  over  another.  2.  It  is  only  slightly 
compressible,  and  so  keeps  a  definite  volume.  As  a  conse- 
quence, a  liquid  may  be  considered  as  occupying  a  certain 
volume  and  so  having  a  free  surface.  3.  Its  smallest  por- 
tions or  molecules  are  in  motion  in  all  directions  within  the 
volume,  on  the  kinetic  theory  of  matter. 

These  ideas  of  the  properties  of  a  liquid  are  derived,  of 
course,  from  observation  and  experiment;  and  every  deduc- 
tion from  these  properties  is  found  to  be  true.  A  few  of 
the  most  important  of  these  deductions  are  the  following. 

85.  Properties  of  a  Liquid  at  Best  1.  The  thrust  or  force 
against  any  surface  in  contact  with  a  liquid  which  is  at 
rest  (that  is,  not  flowing)  is  always  perpendicular  to  it. 
For,  if  the  thrust  were  not  perpendicular,  it  would  have  a 
component  parallel  to  the  surface;  and  this  component 
would  produce  flowing  of  the  liquid,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  hypothesis  that  it  is  at  rest.     (See  Fig.  73.) 
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86.  2.  At  any  point  in  a  liquid  at  rest  the  pressure  is  tba 
same  in  all  directions.  By  "  pressure  "  is  meant  the  force 
acting  over  a  surface  divided  by  the  area  of  the  surface ;  i.  e. 
if  it  is  uniform,  it  is  the  force  per  square  centimetre.  So 
the  pressure  in  any  direction  at  a  point  is  the  force  acting 
on  an  infinitesimal  surface  at  the  point,  perpendicular  to 
that  direction,  divided  by  the  area  of  the  surface  as  it  is 
made  smaller  and  smaller. 


Fig.  73. 


Fio.  74 


Consider  the  forces  acting  on  any  small  portion  of  the 
liquid  enclosed  in  a  volume  whose  cross-section  is  a  tri- 
angle A  a  &  c,  and  whose  height  is  any  small  distance.  Call 
the  three  forces  perpendicular  to  the  three  faces  Fi,  F^,  Ft, 
and  the  areas  of  the  faces  Ai,  A2,  A^.  Then  the  three  pres- 
sures, ^1,  P2,  Pz,  are  jPi  /  Ai,  F^  /  A^y  Fs  /  As.  If  the  volume 
is  made  small  enough,  these  three  forces  may  be  considered 
as  acting  at  a  point ;  and,  since  by  hypothesis  the  liquid  is 
not  flowing,  the  sura  of  the  components  of  the  forces  in  any 
direction  must  equal  zero.  Take  this  direction  parallel  to 
the  face  on  which  Fs  is  acting.  The  component  of  Fi  ir 
Fi  sin  (^abc^'y  that  of  jPa  is  — •  j^i  sin  (bac);  that  of  F^  is  0. 

Hence  Fi sin  Qabc)  —  F2 sin  (6 a c)  =  0. 

Hence,  substituting  the  values  of  the  two  corresponding 
pressures, 

Pi  Ai  sin  (abc^  =  p^  A^  sin  (b  a  c). 
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But  by  geometry,     Ai  sin  (ahc)  =  A^ sin  (6 a c), 
and  so  pi  =  p^- 

Since  the  triangle  taken  is  any  triangle,  the  two  pressures, 
Pi  and  p^y  are  pressures  in  any  two  directions;  conse- 
quently the  theorem  is  deduced.  (This  theorem  may  also 
be  proved  to  be  true  of  a  liquid  which  is  flowing.) 

87.  3.  The  free  surface  of  a  liquid  at  rest  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  forces  acting.  Thus  any  surface  of  liquid, 
not  too  small,  on  the  earth,  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  force  of  gravity ;  for,  if 
it  were  not  so,  the  force  would  have  a 
component  parallel  to  the  surface,  and 
there  would  be  a  flow  of  the  liquid. 
(Where  a  liquid  meets  a  solid,  the  sur- 
face is  not  horizontal  but  curved,  for 
reasons  to  be  explained  later.) 

88.  4.  The  pressure  at  any  point  in  a  liquid  at  rest  is 
due  to  two  causes :  {a)  the  containing  vessel,  (&)  the  fact 
that  layers  near  the  bottom  of  a  liquid  must  support  the 
weight  of  the  liquid  above  them. 

Consider  these  two  causes  separately.  To  do  away  with 
the  second,  the  experiments  may  be  considered  as  being 
performed  at  the  centre  of  the  earth.  If  the  liquid  is 
enclosed  in  a  vessel  which  it  completely  fills,  the  pressure 
must  be  the  same  at  all  points  throughout  the  liquid  as  at 
all  points  against  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  This  is  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  molecules  of  the  liquid 
are  moving  freely  about  in  all  directions ;  and  so,  if  the 
pressure  were  greater  at  one  point  than  another,  the  liquid 
would  immediately  flow  so  as  to  make  the  pressures  the 
same. 

An  illustration  of  this  fact  is  the  "hydraulic  press," 
which  in  principle  consists  of  two  cylinders  of  different 
radii,  closed  by  pistons  and  connected  by  a  tube.  Let  the 
entire  space  be  filled  with  a  liquid,  and  call  the  areas  of 
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the  two  pistons,  A^  and  A 2-     If  a  force,  ^i,  acts  on  Ai,  the 

force  F2  which  must  be  applied  to  ^2  in  order  to  balance 

Fiis 

F2/A^  =  FJ  A,, 

since  the  pressures  must  be  the  same.  Consequently  a 
small  force  acting  over  a  small  area  may  produce  as  great 
a  force  as  is  desired  simply  by  increasing  the  area  on  which 
it  acts.  This  is  not  contrary  to  the  conservation  of  energy, 
because,  if  the  smaller  force  produces  any  motion,  the  lar- 
ger force  will  be  overcome  through  a  distance  smaller  in 
proportion. 


Fi 


Ai 


yf 


Fig.  76. 


Fig.  77. 


In  the  case  of  a  vessel  of  water  with  a  free  surface,  such 
as  is  ordinarily  dealt  with,  the  weight  of  the  air  on  the  sur- 
face produces  a  uniform  pressure  throughout  the  liquid  just 
as  if  the  vessel  was  closed  by  a  piston  which  was  pressed 
down  by  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  on 
the  surface.  (If  the  surface  is  very  small,  there  is  an  ad- 
ditional pressure  called  the  capillary  pressure,  which  will 
be  discussed  later  on.     See  Article  96.) 

89.  Pressure  due  to  Weight.  In  addition  to  this  pressure 
due  to  the  surface,  there  is  the  additional  one,  at  any  point 
in  a  liquid,  due  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid  above  it.  If 
the  liquid  is  not  flowing,  consider  tlie  forces  acting  on  any 
surface  whose  area  is  A,  which  is  parallel  to  the  free  sur- 
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face  but  at  a  depth  'A  below  it.  The  force  down  on  this 
surface  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  on  an  area 
A  of  the  upper  surface,  vertically  over 
the  lower  one,  plus  the  weight  of  the 
liquid  above  it.  The  volume  of  this  ver- 
tical column  of  liquid  is  A.  ^  ;  hence,  if 
p  is  the  density  of  the  liquid,  the  mass 
is  phA,  because  by  definition  the  den- 
sity is  the  mass  divided  by  the  volume  ; 
and  so  the  weight  is  pgh A.  Conse- 
quently, the  force  downward,  due  to  the  Fio.  78. 
weight  of  the  liquid,  is  pgh  A  ;  and  the 
pressure  downward  therefore  is  pgh.  But,  as  stated  above, 
the  pressure  at  any  point  of  the  liquid  is  the  same  in  all 
directions.  Hence  the  pressure  at  any  point,  due  to  the 
liquid  itself,  is 

P  =  P9h (9) 

The  entire  pressure  at  any  point  at  a  depth  h  below  the 

surface  is,  then,  the  sum  of  the  pressure  on  the  surface 

and  pgh. 

It  is  seen  that  this  last  pressure,  pgh,  does  not  depend  in 

the  least  on  the  shape  of  the  containing  vessel,  but  only 

on  the  depth  below  the  free  surface. 

If  a  vessel  having  the  shape  of  a 
frustum  of  a  cone  with  its  smaller  end 
closed,  is  iilled  with  a  liquid  to  the 
height  h,  the  pressure  on  the  bottom, 
due  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid,  ia  pgh. 
Hence,  if  the  area  of  the  bottom  is  A, 
the  entire  force  on  the  bottom,  due  to 
tlie  liquid  itself,  is  -4  p  ^  k,  which  is  the 
weight  of  a  cylindrical  column  of  the 
liquid  of  cross-section  A  and  height  h. 

The  weight   of  the  rest   of  the  liquid   is   borne  by  the 

walls, 


Fio.  78. 
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Tf  the  vessel  which  contains  the  liquid  has  the  shape  of 
a  frustum  of  a  cone  with  its  larger  end  closed,  the  pres- 
sure on  the  bottom,  due  to  the  liquid,  is 
pgh;  and  if  the  area  of  the  bottom  is  A, 
the  entire  force  produced  on  it  is  therefore 
A  pg  k.  The  weight  of  the  entire  liquid  is 
not  tills  much ;  but  the  extra  force  comes 
from  the  reaction  of  the  walla  downward. 
The  liquid  exerts  a  thrust  perpendicular  to 
Fio.  80.  ^^^  walls,  consequently  there  is  an  equal 

reaction  against  the  liquid ;  and  in  this  case 
there  is  a  component  vertically  downward. 

9ft  If,  then,  the  same  liquid  is  standing  in  a  aeries  of 
connectiug  tubes  of  any  shape,  the  level  must  be  the  same 
in  them  all.  Let  the  base  of  the  tubes  be  horizontal.  The 
pressure  must  be  the 
same  at  all  points  in 
the  liquid  along  this 
base ;  for,  if  it  was 
not,  there  would  be 
a  flow.  But  the  pres- 
sure below  each  tube, 
due  to  the  liquid  it- 
self,  is  pgh;  and  as  5.,^  gi_ 
p  and  g  are  the  same 

for  all  the  tubes,  h  must  be  also.  That  is,  the  free  surfaces 
must  be  at  the  same  height  above  the  horizontal  base ; 
and  80  they  are  all  in  the  same  level.  Also,  taking  a  series 
of  points  in  each  tube  at  the  same  depth  below  the  sur- 
faces, they  will  all  be  in  the  same  level ;  and  the  pressures 
are  the  same  for  all  the  points.  Hence,  in  connecting 
tubes  containing  the  same  liquid,  the  pressures  at  aU 
points  in  the  same  level  are  the  same. 

Another  effect  of  the  influence  of  weight  upon  liquids  is 
that,  if  a  number  of  liquids  which  do  not  mis  or  react  on 
each  other,  and  which  are   of  different  densities,  such  as 
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mercury,  oil  and  water,  are  placed  in  a  vessel,  they  will 
arrange  themselves  so  that  the  surfaces  between  them  are 
horizontal,  and  in  such  an  order  that  the  densities  decrease 
from  layer  to  layer  as  one  goes  from  the  bottom  up. 

If  a  liquid  is  contained  in  a  vessel  of  any  shape,  there  is 
a  thrust  against  the  walls  due  to  the  pressures  at  each 
point.  The  pressure  at  the  free  surface,  due  to  the  liquid 
itself,  is  zero;  that  at  any  other  point  at  a  depth  h'  is 
pgh'\  so  that  the  pressure  increases  uniformly,  and  the 
average  pressure  in  a  liquid  of  depth  his^  pgh.  The  thrust 
or  force  against  the  wall  is  the  resultant  of  all  the  indi- 
vidual forces  acting  on  each  point  of  the  wall;  and  the 
point  of  application  of  this  resultant  is  called  the  "  centre 
of  pressure."  Its  position  can  generally  be  determined  by 
calculation,  if  the  shape  of  the  wall  is  known.  If  the 
wall  is  straight  and  has  the  same  width  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, this  resultant  thrust  is  the  average  pressure  multiplied 
by  the  area  of  the  wall. 

91.  Measurement  of  Density  of  a  Liquid.  If  different 
liquids  which  do  not  mix  or  react  on  each  other  are  placed 
in  connecting  tubes,  their  free  sur- 
faces will  not  stand  at  the  same 
height.  Let  two  such  liquids  of 
density,  p  and  pi,  be  placed  in  the 
two  arms  of  a  TJ-tube.  The  denser 
liquid  will  occupy  the  lower  con- 
necting tube,  and,  if  there  is  enough 
of  it,  will  rise  to  a  certain  height 
in  one  arm,  while  the  lighter  liquid 
•will  be  in  the  other  arm.  Imagine 
a  horizontal  plane  passed  through 

the  two  arms  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  plane  where  the 
two  liquids  meet.  All  points  of  the  liquid  in  both  arms, 
which  are  in  this  plane,  must  have  the  same  pressure,  be- 
cause they  are  all  points  in  the  same  liquid,  viz.  the  denser 
one.     But  if  the  vertical  height  of  the  free  surface  of  one 
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liquid  above  this  plane  is  h^,  the  pressure  in  this  plane  due 
to  it  is  Pi(/h^'\  i  pi  is  the  density  of  that  liquid ;  and,  if  the 
vertical  height  of  the  free  surface  of  the  other  liquid  above 
this  same  plane  is  A,  the  pressure  due  to  it  is  p^  A. 


Hence 
or 


pgh  —  pxghu 
p:  Pi  =  hi:h 


(10) 


/: 


tF" 


^ 


=^ 


Consequently,  if  the  density  of  one  liquid  is  known,  that 
of  the  other  may  be  determined  by  measuring  A  and  Ai. 
The  density  of  water  at  4  °  C  is  1  (see  Art.  8)  ;  so  that  if 
water  is  used  as  one  of  the  liquids,  the  density  of  any 
liquid  which  does  not  mix  or  react  with  it  may  be  deter- 
mined by  this  method. 

If  the  two  liquids  do  mix  or  react,  a  simple  modifica- 
tion of  the  experiment  will  obviate  the  difficulty.     Invert 

the  TJ-tube  and  place  the  open 
ends  in  two  vessels  which  contain 
the  two  liquids  of  density  p  and 
/>!.  By  an  opening  in  the  con- 
necting tube  at  the  top,  exhaust 
some  of  the  air  in  the  tubes  until 
its  pressure  is  'p.  The  liquids 
will  rise  in  the  tubes  to  vertical 
heights  A  and  li^  above  their  free 
surfaces.  At  the  free  surface  of 
each  liquid,  in  the  open  vessels, 
and  therefore  at  these  levels  in- 
side the  tubes,  the  pressure  is  that 
of  the  atmospliere.  But  in  the 
tube  containing  the  liquid  of  den- 
sity p,  this  pressure  is  due  to  a  pressure,  ^,  on  the  top  of 
the  column  of  liquid  plus  the  pressure  pgli  due  to  the 
liquid  itself.     Hence 
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Fig.  83. 


Pressure  of  atmosphere  =:  p  -]-  pgh. 
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Similarly  in  the  other  tube 

Pressure  of-  atmosphere  =:p  +  p^g  hi . 
Hence  pgh  =  Piffhi, 

or  p  :  pi  =  h^i  h. 

So  that,  if  water  at  4°  Q  is  used  as  one  of  the  liquids,  or  if 
any  liquid  having  a  known  density  is  used,  the  density  of 
any  other  liquid  may  be  at  once  determined. 

In  both  of  these  experiments  the  tubes  which  contain 
the  liquids  must  be  so  large  that  there  is  no  capillary  effect 
(see  Art.  96) ;  but  there  is  no  other  restriction  as  to  their 
size  or  shape. 

-f^  92.  Archimedes'  Principle.  If  a  liquid  is  not  flowing,  any 
sensible  portion  of  it  is  at  rest,  and  may  be  considered  as 
enclosed  in  a  thin  film  so  as  to  be  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  liquid.  The  weight  of 
this  portion  tends  to  make  it  move  down- 
ward, but,  since  it  does  not  move,  there 
must  be  an  equal  and  opposite  force  acting 
upward.  This  upward  force  is  the  result- 
ant of  all  the  pressures  acting  at  each 
point  of  the  film,  perpendicular  to  the  sur-  ^iq  84 

face  of  the  film.  Consequently,  the  result- 
ant of  all  these  surface  pressures  on  the  film  is  a  force 
vertically  upward,  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid  inside 
and  passing  through  its  centre  of  gravity.  It  is  supposed, 
of  course,  that  the  bottom  of  this  film  is  not  on  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel ;  for,  in  that  case,  there  would  be  no  pressure 
up  due  to  the  liquid. 

Let  this  portion  of  the  liquid  be  so  chosen  that  it  has 
the  same  shape  and  size  as  some  solid  which  is  denser 
than  the  liquid,  and  which  is  not  acted  upon  by  it.  Now, 
if  the  liquid  inside  the  film  be  removed,  and  its  place 
taken  by  the  solid,  the  surface  pressures  over  the  film 
have  not  been  changed,  because  the  film  has  not  changed 
in  the  least.     So,  while  the  force  down  on  this  solid  is 
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its  weight,  there  is  also  a  force  up  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  liquid  which  has  been  displaced,  if  the  bottom  of 
the  solid  does  not  rest  on  the  bottom  of  the  vesseL  This 
fact  is  known  as  "  Archimedes'  Principle."  So,  if  the  solid 
is  hung  from  one  pan  of  a  chemical  balance,  it  will  be 
noticed  that,  when  it  is  immersed  in  the  liquid,  there  is 
less  force  pulling  it  down.  This  "loss  in  weight"  is  due 
to  the  force  upward  which  equals  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
displaced. 

93.  Mdasnrement  of  Density  of  a  Solid.  Let  the  volume 
of  the  solid  be  v,  its  density  p ;  then  its  mass  is  p  v,  and  its 
weight  p-y^.  When  it  is  totally  immersed  in  the  liquid, 
the  volume  of  the  liquid  which  is  displaced  is  also  v ;  and, 
if  its  density  is  p\  its  weight  is  />'  v  g.  This  is  the  force 
upward,  if  the  solid  does  not  rest  on  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel ;  and  it  may  be  measured  by  weighing  the  solid  first 
in  air  (strictly,  in  a  vacuum),  then  when  immersed  in  the 
liquid.  The  weight  in  air  (strictly,  in  a  vacuum)  \&  pv g\ 
the  difiference  in  the  two  weighings,  or  the  "  loss  in  weight," 
is  p'  vg.  The  ratio  of  these  two  quantities  is  p  /  p^ ;  and  so, 
if  the  density  of  the  liquid  is  known,  that  of  any  solid 
denser  than  it,  and  which  is  not  acted  upon  by  it,  may  be 
determined.  Water  at  4°  C.  is  generally  the  Kquid  used, 
because  its  density  is  1.  If  a  solid  has  a  density  less  than 
that  of  the  liquid,  it  may  be  immersed  in  the  liquid  by 
hanging  some  very  heavy  solid  below  it,  and  then  keep- 
ing this  last  solid  immersed  in  the  liquid  during  both 
weighings. 

This  principle  also  gives  a  method  by  which  the  den- 
sities of  two  liquids  may  be  compared.  If  the  solid  is 
immersed  in  turn  in  the  two,  its  loss  in  weight  in  them 
will  he  pi g V  Siud  p2 g V  respectively;  which  gives  at  once 
the  ratio  of  the  two  densities. 

Since,  then,  a  liquid  produces  an  upward  force  upon  any 
immersed  solid,  wliich  does  not  rest  on  the  bottom,  there 
must  be  an  equal  reaction  of  the  solid  upon  the  liquid 
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So  that,  if  the  vessel  containing  the  liquid  stands  on  a  plat- 
form-balance, there  will  be  an  additional  force  down,  which 
will  J)e  registered  on  the  balance,  when  a  solid  is  held 
immersed  in  it,  but  not  touching  the  bottom.  This  addi- 
tional force  equals  the  weight  of  the  liquid  displaced.  So 
a  platform-balance  may  be  used,  as  well  aa  a  chemical  bal- 
ance, for  the  measurement  of  densities. 

Other  instruments,  such  as  Hydrometers,  Jolly's  Spring 
Balance,  etc.,  have  been  devised  and  are  in  daily  use  for 
these  same  measurements. 

94.  floating  Bodies.  If  a  body  floats  on  the  surface  of  a 
liquid,  it  is  in  equilibrium;  and 
so  the  forces  in  any  direction  must 
be  balanced.  The  force  down  is 
its  weight,  and  it  acts  in  a  line 
passing  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  body.  The  force 
up  equals  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
displaced,  and  passes  through  the  Fio.  85, 

centre  of  gravity  of  this  liquid. 

So,  when  a  body  is  floating,  it  displaces  its  own  weight  of 
the  liquid ;  and  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  body  must  lie  in 
the  same  vertical  line  as  that  of 
the  liquid  displaced. 

This  equilibrium  may  be  stable, 
unstable,  or  neutral.  The  question 
must  be  mvestigated  by  consider- 
ing what  happens  when  the  body 
IS  slightly  tipped  one  side.  When 
the  body  is  in  equilibrium,  the 
two  centres  of  gravity,  that  of  the 
j,j^  gg  body  and  that  of  the  displaced 

liquid,  must  lie  in  the  same  verti- 
cal line,  which  is  called  the  "  axis,"  Draw  this  line  in  the 
body,  and  consider  it  fixed  there.     Now,  if  the  body  is 
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tipped,  the  axis  will  be  inclined  to  the  vertical ;  it  will 
still  pass  through  Gy  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body,  be- 
cause both  it  and  the  axis  are  fixed  in  the  body ;  but  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  displaced  liquid,  C,  will  now  lie  to 
one  side.  So  there  is  a  couple  acting  on  the  body,  made 
up  of  the  two  equal  forces,  one  down  through  0,  the  other 
up  through  C.  Let  a  line  drawn  vertically  through  0  meet 
the  axis  in  a  point  m,  called  the  "  metacentre."  Tf  m  lies 
above  G  on  the  axis,  it  is  evident  that  the  couple  acting  on 
the  body  tends  to  restore  the  axis  to  its  vertical  position  ; 
and  so  the  equilibrium  was  stable.  While,  if  m  is  below 
G  on  the  axis,  the  couple  will  tend  to  make  the  body  tip 
farther ;  and  the  equilibrium  was  unstable.  The  position 
of  the  metacentre  depends  upon  the  shape  and  construction 
of  the  body  and  upon  the  way  it  is  displaced ;  and,  in  mak- 
ing calculations  to  determine  it,  the  tipping  is  assumed  to 
be  very  slight.  Any  ordinary  boat  has  two  principal  meta- 
centres,  —  one  for  a  rolling  motion,  the  other  for  a  pitching 
one. 

95.  Work  Eequired  to  Change  the  Volnme  of  a  Liquid.     As 
a  consequence  of  the  equality  of  pressure  throughout  a 

liquid,  it  is  not  difficult  to  calculate  how 
much  work  is  required  to  increase  the  vol- 
ume of  a  liquid.  (This  increase  may  be 
produced  by  forcing  in  more  liquid  or  by 
raising  the  temperature.)  Imagine  the  liq- 
uid enclosed  in  a  cylinder,  into  one  end  of 
which  is  fitted  a  plane  movable  piston.  Let 
the  area  of  this  piston  be  A,  and  the  pres- 
FiG.  87.  sure  of  the  liquid  on  it  ^.  Then  the  force 
\^  p A]  and,  if  the  piston  is  driven  out  a 
distance  I  owing  to  the  increase  in  volume,  the  work  done 
is  'p  A  ly  if  the  pressure  remains  constant.  But  A  I  is  the 
increase  in  volume;  and  so  the  work  done  at  constant 
pressure  is  the  product  of  the  pressure  and  the  change  in 
volume.     (If  during  the  change  in  volume  the  pressure 
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changes  uniformly,  the  average  pressure  is  the  mean  of  the 
initial  and  final  values ;  and  the  work  done  is  the  product 
of  the  average  pressure  and  the  change  in  volume.) 


work  =  ^  (t?2  —  Vi) 


(11) 


fi 


96.  Liquids  in  Motion.  If  a  liquid  which  had  no  viscosity 
was  allowed  to  escape  through  an  opening  in  a  thin  wall 
at  the  depth  h  below  its  free  surface,  its  speed  of  efflux 
would  be 

s=V2gh (12) 

Because,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  in  this  case  no 
resistance  to  the  motion  of  one  portion  of  the  liquid  over 
another,  a  particle  of  the  liquid 
*  as  it  escapes  will  have  the  same 
speed  as  if  it  had  fallen  freely 
from  the  free  surface  through  the 
height  h.  (See  Art.  18.)  The 
pressure  at  a  point  just  outside 
the  opening  is  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere, while  that  just  inside  is 
greater  than  this  by  an  amount  j^^^,  gg 

pgh.     So  if  ^  is  the  difference  of 
pressure  outside  and  in  at  the  opening, 

p  =  pgh;  and  so  s=  |/^     .    .    .     (13) 

P 

All  actual  liquids  are  viscous ;  and  so  the  observed  speeds 
of  efflux  are  always  less  than  this.  If  the  liquid  escapes 
tlirough  a  long  tube,  it  is  found  by  experiment  that  the  ma- 
terial of  the  tube  has  no  effect  on  the  rate  of  efflux.  This 
proves  that  tliere  is  a  layer  of  the  liquid  formed  over  the 
inner  wall  of  the  tube,  and  that  this  does  not  move,  the 
friction  being  then  between  the  layers  of  the  liquid,  and 
depending  only  upon  the  viscosity  of  the  liquid. 
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If  two  liquids  are  placed  directly  in  contact,  there  is  a 
gradual  diffusion  of  one  into  the  other,  which  goes  on 
entirely  independently  of  their  relative  densities.  In  time 
the  mixture  would  be  uniform. 

Certain  membranes  and  porous  materials  such  as  parch- 
ment,  unglazed  earthenware,  etc.  have  the  property  of 
being  permeable  for  some  substances  and  not  for  others. 
This  general  phenomenon  of  the  passage  of  substances 
though  semi-permeable  membranes  has  received  the  name 
"  osmosis."  If  a  miscellaneous  mixture  of  a  great  many 
substances  is  placed  in  a  parchment  dish  and  floated  on 
water,  it  is  noticed  that  after  a  certain  time  some  of  the 
aubstances  have  passed  through  into  the  water,  while  others 
never  will. 

If  a  solution  of  cane-sugar  in  water  is  enclosed  in  a 
tube  over  one  end  of   which  is  a  parchment  cap,  and  if 

this  end  is  dipped  into  pure  water, 
it  is  observed  that  the  water  passes 
through  the  parchment  into  the  tube. 
So  that  the  level  of  the  liquid  inside 
the  tube  becomes  higher  than  it  is 
outside  by  an  amount  7i,  when  the 
flow  stops ;  that  is,  it  takes  a  pressure 
pgh  to  overcome  the  tendency  of  the 
water  to  come  in.  This  tendency  is 
caused  by  the  sugar  in  solution ;  and 
the  pressure  pgh  is  called  the  "os- 
motic'' pressure  of  the  solution. 
In  the  flow  of  a  liquid  through  a 
tube  of  any  shape,  if  the  speed  is  greater  at  one  point 
than  at  another,  the  pressure  at  the  first  point  must  be 
less  than  at  the  other ;  because  to  produce  an  increase 
of  speed  a  force  is  necessary,  that  is,  a  fall  in  pressure. 
This  is  the  explanation  of  a  ball  in  a  fountain  remain- 
ing poised,  of  the  so-called  "  ball-nozzle,"  and  several  other 
phenomena. 
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97.  Capillarity.  The  property  of  a  liquid  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  a  gas  is  that  it  has  a  definite  size, 
and  so  is  separated  from  other  liquids  or  gases  by  a  defi- 
nite surface  unless  there  ia  diffusion.  As  a  consequence 
of  a  liquid  having  this  surface,  it  has  certain  character- 
istics, and  obeys  certain  laws. 

It  is  at  once  seen  that  a  particle  of  a  liquid  in  its 
free  surface  is  in  a  different  condition  from  a  particle  in 
the  interior;  for  the  latter  is  influenced 
by  particles  of  the  liquid  on  all  sides  of 
it,  while  the  one  in  the  surface  is  influ- 
enced by  only  half  as  many.  The  funda- 
mental propertyof  a  liquid  surface  is  its 
tendency  to  contract  and  so  become  as 
small  as  possible.  This  is  proved  by  a 
great  many  experiments.  A  mixture  of  water  and  alco- 
hol can  be  made  which  has  the  same  density  as  olive  oiL 
So,  if  a  drop  of  oil  is  put  in  a  vessel  of  this  mixture,  it 
will  stand  anywhere  in  the  water  entirely  uninfluenced  by 
the  force  due  to  the  earth.  Now,  it  will  be  found  that 
this  drop  will  have  a  spherical  form ;  and  a  sphere  has  the 
least  surface  for  a  given  volume.  Ordinary  drops  of  water 
and  other  liquids  are  not 
spherical,  because  their 
shape  is  changed  owing  to 
the  earth's  force  of  gravi- 
tation. 

Again,  if  a  film  of  a  soap- 
mixture   stretched   across 
a   circular  wire   frame  is 
broken   at  any  point,  it 
will     instantly     contract. 
The  following  experiment 
illustrates  the  same  fact.    Fasten  a  string  to  one .  point  of 
the  vrire  frame,  aud,  holding  the  other  end  of  the  string, 
dip  the  frame  in  a  soap-mixture  so  as  to  make  over  it  a  film, 
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in  which  the  string  lies.  Then  break  the  film  on  one 
side  of  the  string,  and  the  film  will  contract  until  the 
stretched  string  forms  the  arc  of  a  circle ;  for  then  the  film 
is  as  small  as  it  can  be  under  the  conditions.  If  the  string 
is  loosened  slightly,  the  film  contracts  still  more ;  and,  if 
it  is  desired  to  stretch  the  film,  force  must  be  exerted  on 
the  string. 

So  it  is  proved  that  there  are  forces  acting  in  any  liquid 
film,  tending  to  make  it  contract.  If  a  line  is  imagined 
drawn  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  there  is  a  certain  force 
acting  across  it  holding  together  the  portions  of  the 
surface  on  its  two  sides.  The  force  acting  across  one 
centimetre  of  any  line  in  a  surface  is  called  the  "surface- 
tension,"  T, 

Thus,  consider  any  line  1  cm.  long  in  the  film,  as  shown ; 
there  are  forces,  T,  in  both  directions  perpendicular  to  the 

line.  Since  they  are  equal,  the  line 
does  not  move ;  but,  if  the  surface- 
tension  on  one  side  is  weakened  in 
any  way,  then  the  line  will  move 
towards  the  other  side.  This  may 
j,j     Q^  be  shown  by  heating  the  film  on 

one  side  or  by  j)utting  some  im- 
purity in  it ;  for  the  surface-tension  is  diminished  by  both 
these  causes.  This  explains  the  rapid  motion  given  to  a 
bit  of  camphor  or  sodium  when  tossed  upon  a  surface  of 
water.  The  solid  dissolves  unequally  at  various  points; 
so  the  surface  is  rendered  impure  at  some  points  faster 
than  at  others;  and  the  surface-tension  being  thus  weak- 
ened more  at  these  points,  there  is  motion  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

The  surface-tension  of  a  pure  liquid  in  contact  with  any 
definite  substance  is  constant  for  a  given  temperature ;  for, 
when  the  surface  is  increased,  there  is  not  a  stretching  of 
the  surface,  but  the  formation  of  more  surface  of  the  same 
liquid.     For  this  reason  a  vertical  film  of  a  pilre  liquid 
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cannot  be  made  here  on  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  for,  owing 
to  the  weight  of  the  liquid  in  a  vertical  film,  the  forces 
must  be  greater  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom. 

Owing  to  this  tendency  of  a  surface  to  contract,  a  curved 
surface  tends  always  to  have  a  smaller  radius  ;  and  so  there 
is  a  pressure  produced  toward  tlie  centre  of  curvature. 
Thus,  a  bubble  will  contract  until  stopped  by  the  pressure 
of  the  gas  inside.  A  drop  contracts  until  stopped  by  the 
pressure  of  the  liq^iid.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  a  relation 
between  this  pressure  of  the  liquid  in  a  drop  and  the  sur- 
face-tension. Imagine  the  drop  cut  into  two  hemispheres, 
and  then  replaced.  They  will  be  held  together  by  the 
forces  acting  across  the  equator  where  the  cut  is  made  in 
the  surface.  If  r  is  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  the  length  of 
the  equator  is  2  7rr;  and,  as  T  is  the  force  across  one  centi- 
metre, the  entire  force  holding  the  two  hemispheres  to- 
gether 13  2  Trr  T.  As  a  consequence  of  this  force,  the 
hemispheres  are  pressed  together  until  a  pressure  p  is 
reached  which  counterbalances  the  force.  The  area  of  the 
equatorial  section  is  tt  r^ ;  and,  as  p  is  the  force  per  unit 
area,  the  entire  reaction  of  the  two  hemispheres  against 
each  other  is  tt  r^  p.  Hence,  since  action  and  reaction  are 
equal  but  opposite, 

27rr  T  =z  Trr^p; 
and  so  p=2T  J  r (14) 

Therefore  a  surface  whose  tension  is  T  and  whose  radius 
of  curvature  is  r  produces  a  pressure  towards  the  centre  of 
curvature  equal  to  2  T  J  r. 

If  the  snrface,  instead  of  being  a  sphere,  had  been  a 
cylinder  of  radius,  r,  the  pressure  would  have  been 

jp=T/r (15) 

If  certain  solids  are  immersed  in  certain  liquids  and 
then  taken  out,  they  are  found  to  be  covered  with  a  film 
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Fig.  93. 


ot  the  liquid,  and  are  said  to  be  "  wet "  by  it.  Thus,  glass 
is  wet  by  water.  Other  substances  are  not  wet ;  e.  g.  glass 
is  not  wet  by  mercury  under  ordinary  conditions. 

If  a  plate  of  glass,  previously  mois- 
tened^  is  dipped  in  water,  the  film  of 
the  water  is  at  first  rectangular,  being 
part  on  the  glass  and  part  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  But  this  film 
tends  to  contract;  and  so  the  comer 
is  rounded  o£f,  and  the  water  is  said 
to  rise  against  the  glass.  The  con- 
traction of  the  film  will  continue  until 
stopped  by  the  weight  of  the  liquid  raised.  Let  a  glass 
tube  of  small  bore,  previously  moistened  inside,  be  dipped 
into  a  vessel  of  water.  The  water  will  rise  against  the 
glass,  and  in  the  interior  the  water 
will  rise  to  a  considerable  height  if 
the  bore  is  small  enough.  For  the 
liquid  film  inside  the  tube  is  over  the 
walls  of  the  tube  and  over  the  water 
where  the  tube  enters  the  surface ; 
that  is,  it  is  like  the  finger  of  a  glove. 
This  surface  tends  to  contract ;  and  it 
can  do  so  if  the  liquid  surface  inside 
the  tube  rises ;  so  it  will  continue  to 
rise  until  stopped  by  the  weight  of  the 
liquid  raised.  Since  the  water  wets 
the  glass,  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in- 
side the  tube  is  spherical,  if  the  tube  is 
circular,  and  the  radius  of  the  sphere 
equals  the  radius  of  the  tube.  The 
pressure  at  a  point  of  the  level  sur- 
face of  the  water  outside  the  tube  is 
that  due  to  the  atmosphere;  so  it  must  be  this  also  at  the 
same  level  inside  the  tube.  But  the  pressure  there  is  due 
to  three  causes,  —  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  top  of 
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the  liquid  column,  the  pressure  upward  due  to  the  curved 
surface,  the  pressure  due  to  the  height  of  the  column. 
Call  this  vertical  height  A,  and  the  radius  of  the  tube  at 
the  point  where  the  curved  surface  is,  r.     Then, 

Atmospheric  pressure  = 

atmospheric  pressure  —  IT  jr  ^  pgh. 

Hence  pgh  =  2T  j  t\ 

2  T 
and  so  A  = (16) 

pgr  ^     ' 

Consequently  the  vertical  height  of  the  column  varies  in- 
versely as  the  radius  of  the  tube  at  the  point  where  the 
curved  surface  is,  but  is  independent  of  the  shape  or  size 
of  the  tube  elsewhere,  because  the  pressure  in  a  liquid  de- 
pends only  on  the  depth  of  the  liquid,  not  on  the  shape  of 
the  containing  vessel.  So,  iih,  p,g,  r  are  measured,  T  may 
be  calculated.  T  will  vary  with  the  temperature,  always 
decreasing  as  the  temperature  rises ;  it  will  also  vary  with 
the  substance  with  which  the  liquid  is  in  contact.  These 
phenomena  due  to  the  surface-tension  were  first  observed 
in  the  rise  of  liquids  in  small  tubes,  and  so  are  often  called 
"  capillary "  phenomena,  because  the  bore  of  the  tubes  is 
comparable  to  the  size  of  a  hair,  the  Latin  word  for  hair 
being  "  capillus." 

In  identically  the  same  manner  as  this,  it  may  be  ex- 
plained why,  if  a  glass  tube  is  dipped  into  a  vessel  of 
mercury,  the  mercury  inside  the  tube  sinks. 

Since  in  any  curved  surface  p  =  2  T/r,  it  would  require 
an  infinite  pressure  to  make  a  surface  of  radius  0 ;  and  the 
smaller  the  radius,  the  greater  the  pressure.  This  is  why 
the  formation  of  drops  or  bubbles  is  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  presence  of  points  or  nuclei;  for,  as  they  begin  to 
form,  the  curvature  of  the  surface  is  that  of  the  point  or 
nucleus,  and  so  is  of  finite  dimensions.  This  has  a  most 
important  bearing  on  the  condensation  of  any  vapor,  and 
also  on  the  boiling  of  liquids. 
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A  soap-bubble  has  two  films  of  nearly  the  same  radius  • 
so  the  pressure  of  the  gas  inside  must  be  4  T/  r. 

When  two  solids  which  are  wet  by  a  liquid  are  dipping 
in  the  liquid  and  are  brought  so  near  that  the  liquid  rises 

between  them,  there  will  be  a  motion  of 
the  two  solids  towards  each  other,  be- 
cause in  between  the  two  plates  at 
points  above  the  level  of  the  liquid  out- 
side the  pressure  is  less  than  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure ;  and  so  the  solids  are 
pressed  together  by  the  air  outside. 
Similarly,  it  may  be  shown  that,  if  the 
two  solids  are  not  wet  by  the  liquid, 
they  will  also  be  pressed  together  when 
they  are  dipping  in  the  liquid.  But  two 
solids,  one  of  which  is  wet  by  the  liq- 
uid, the  other  not,  are  pushed  apart,  if 
Fig.  9&  they  are  dipping  in  the  liquid  near  each 

other. 
If  a  drop  of  a  liquid  is  placed  in  a  conical  tube,  it  may 
move  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  depending  upon  the 
different  curvatures  of  the  surfaces  at  its  two  ends. 


Special  Properties  of  Gases 

98.  Introduction.  The  distinguishing  properties  of  a  gas 
are :  1.  Any  force,  no  matter  how  small,  can  cause  one  por- 
tion to  move  over  another ;  2.  It  has  no  definite  size  of  its 
own,  but  fills  the  space  enclosing  it.  As  a  consequence  of 
the  first  property,  all  the  laws  of  pressure  which  were  de- 
rived for  a  liquid  hold  equally  well  for  a  gas ;  but,  as  the 
gas  has  no  free  surface,  and  can  have  its  volume  changed 
most  easily,  it  has  certain  new  properties  in  connection 
with  its  volume ;  3.  The  molecules  of  a  gas  are  in  rapid 
motion  in  all  directions,  on  the  kinetic  theory. 

99.  Properties  of  a  Gas  at  Rest  Without  further  proo^ 
then,  the  following  statements  are  true:  — 
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ll.  The  pressure  due  to  a  gas  is  always  perpendicular  ti* 
my  surface  in  contact  with  it. 

2.  The  pressure  at  any  point  in  a  gas  is  the  same  iu  all 
directions. 

13.  The  pressure  at  any  point  in  a  gas  is  due  to  two 
1193$ :  (ffl)  the  pressure  of  the  enclosing  ves.sel ;  (h)  the 
fissure  due  to  the  weight  of  the  gas  above  the  point. 
4.  Archimedes'  Principle  applies  perfectly  to  gases. 
iftt  is,  a  solid  iramersed  in  a  gas  is  buoyed  up  by  a  force 
bich  equals  the  weight  of  the  gas  displaced.  So,  in  weigh- 
g  solids  in  the  air,  a  correction  must  be 
made  for  the  buoyancy  of  the  atmuspiiurc. 

100.  Pressure  dne  to  Weight  of  Atmosphere. 
Unless  a  column  of  gas  is  very  high,  it  pro- 
duces a  comparatively  small  pre.ssure ;  for,  if 
t!ie  density  of  the  gas  is  p,  the  difference  in 
pressure  between  two  points  at  a  vertical 
height  A  apart  ia  pgk  p  is  very  small  for 
gases ;  so  k  must  be  large,  if  this  pressure  is 
to  be  sensible.  An  illustration  of  a  high  col- 
umn of  a  gas  is  afforded  by  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere, which  does  produce  a  large  pressure. 
It  may  be  measured  by  balancing  it  against  a 
column  of  a  liquid.  Completely  fill  with 
mercury  a  glass  tube,  which  is  clo.'ifd  at  one 
end,  of  rather  large  cross-section,  and  about 
80  cm.  long ;  invert  it,  allowing  no  air  to 
enter;  and  place  the  open  end  in  a  basin  of 
rcury.  It  will  he  observed  that  the  mer- 
f  will  continue  to  stand  in  the  tube  up  to 
icertain  height  above  the  free  surface  in  thu 
The  pressure  must  be  the  same  at 
a  free  surface  of  the  mercury  as  at  the  same  level  in  the 
■(be.  The  pressure  outside  is  the  atmospheric  pressure 
e  to  the  air ;  that  inside  is  pgh,  where  p  is  the  density 
p  the  mercury  and  h  is  the  height  of  the  column.     This 
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is  the  entire  pressure,  because  there  is  no  gas  pressing 
down  on  the  top  of  the  column,  there  being  a  vacuum 
above  the  column,  except  for  the  slight  amount  of  mercury 
vapor  which  may  arise  from  the  liquid  mercury.     Hence 

atmospheric  pressure  =  pgk     .     .    .     (17) 

h  varies  from  hour  to  hour,  but  is  always  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  76  cm:  for  mercury.  Such  an  instrument  as  this, 
which  measures  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  is  called  a 
barometer.  The  height  to  which  the  liquid  stands  does 
not  depend  on  the  shape  or  size  of  the  tube ;  for  it  is  the 
pressure  which  determines  the  height.  At  diflferent  tem- 
peratures, however,  the  density  of  the  liquid  is  diflferent ; 
and  so,  even  though  the  pressure  is  unchanged,  the  height  h 
may  vary.  Consequently,  to  compare  pressures  by  the 
heights  of  the  barometric  column,  these  must  be  given  in 
terms  of  some  standard  liquid  which  does  not  change. 
This  is  done  by  "  correcting "  the  actual  reading  on  the 
barometer  in  a  manner  explained  in  Heat  (Art.  175),  by 
calculating,  from  the  observed  temperature  and  height, 
that  height  to  which  the  column  would  have  risen  if  the 
density  of  the  liquid  were  that  which  it  has  at  0°  C. 

There  are  various  forms  of  barometers,  and  various 
liquids  are  used;  but  in  each  the  pressure  is  given  by 
pgh,  where  p  is  the  density  of  the  liquid,  and  h  is  the 
height  from  the  free  surface  to  the  top  of  the  column. 
Thus,  if  the  liquid  is  mercury,  whose  density  is  13.6,  and 
if  the  height  is  76  cm.,  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  13.6  X 
980  X  76  =  1013000  dynes  per  sq.  cm. 

There  are  innumerable  illustrations  of  this  pressure  of 
the  air.  If  two  metal  hemispheres  are  carefully  fitted  to- 
gether, and  the  air  is  pumped  out  from  the  interior,  a  great 
force  is  necessary  to  pull  them  apart,  because  the  pressure 
of  tlie  air  liolds  them  together.  If  a  narrow  goblet  is 
filled  with  water,  then  covered  with  a  card  and  carefully 
inverted,  the  water  will  not  escapa 
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101.  Pnmps.  The  ordinary  lifting-pump  is  also  an  illus- 
tration of  the  pressure  of  the  air.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder  in 
which  moves  a  close-fitting  piston,  and  which  is  connected  at 
its  lower  end  by  a  pipe  with  the  well  or  sup- 
ply of  water ;  in  the  piston  at  B  and  at  the 
top  of  the  pipe  at  A  there  are  valves  opening 
upward.  When  the  piston  is  being  raised,  its 
valve,  By  is  closed,  and  the  pressure  of  the  air 
below  the  piston  is  so  diminished  that  the 
atmospheric  pressure  on  the  free  surface  in 
the  well  forces  water  up  through  the  pipe  and 
the  valve  A  into  the  cylinder.  Now,  if  the 
piston  is  "forced  down,  the  valve  A  closes  and 
that  at  B  opens,  allowing  the  water  to  pass 
through  above  the  piston.  So,  when  the  pis- 
ton is  again  raised,  this  water  is  lifted  and 
runs  out  at  the  top  of  the  pump,  while  the 
cylinder  below  the  piston  becomes  again  full 
of  water.  And  so  the  process  continues.  Of 
course  the  pump  cannot  work  if  the  pipe  from 
the  well  is  so  long  that  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure cannot  lift  the  water  that  high.  This  height  is  given 
by  the  condition  that  pgh  for  water  equals  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure.    If  this  is  76  cm.  of  mercury, 

1  X  ^  X  A  =  13.6  X  ^  X  76. 

Hence  the  limiting  height  h  is 

A  =  13.6  X  76  =  1033.6  cm. 

In  practice  this  height  can  never  be  reached  in  a  pumpj 
owing  to  leaks  around  the  piston,  which  allow  some  air 
to  remain  below  it. 

102.  Siphon.  Another  illustration  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure is  given  in  the  "siphon,"  which  consists  of  a  tube 
bent  into  a  TT  with  one  arm  longer  than  the  other,  and 
which  is  used  to  make  a  liquid  flow  out  of  a  basin  over  its 


Fig.  97. 
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Fig.  98. 


edge.     The  tube  is  filled  with  the  liquid,  and  is  then  placed . 
with  its  shorter  arm  dipping  in  a  basin  of  the  liquid,  and 

its  longer  arm  projecting  down 
outside  the  basin.  To  do  this, 
the  lower  end,  By  of  the  longer 
arm  must  be  kept  closed;  and 
the  pressure  at  a  point,  -4,  in 
this  arm  at  the  level  of  the 
free  surface  in  the  basin  will 
be  at  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, because  of  the  equality 
of  pressure  at  the  same  level 
in  connecting  tubes  of  the 
same  liquid.  So,  if  now  the 
end  B  is  opened,  the  pressure 
of  the  liquid  between  B  and  A  will  be  in  excess  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure  outside,  and  the  liquid  will  start  to 
run  out ;  but,  as  it  does  so,  the  pressure  in  the  long  arm  is 
diminished,  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  in  the  basin  forces  over  some  liquid,  and  so  the 
stream  is  kept  up.  The  vertical  height  of  the  top  of  the 
siphon  above  the  free  surface  in  the  basin  must  not  be 
greater  than  corresponds  to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  or 
the  liquid  will  not  flow  out.  Hence  there  would  be  no 
flow  at  all  (at  least  from  this  cause)  if  the  basin  and 
siphon  were  placed  in  a  vacuum. 

103.  Measurement  of  Pressure  of  a  Oas.  If  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  is  known,  the  pressure  of  any  gas  en- 
closed in  a  vessel  may  be  measured.  Insert  in  the  side  of 
the  vessel  a  bent  tube  open  at  both  ends,  which  contains 
fiome  liquid,  e.  g.  mercury.  The  liquid  will  in  general 
stand  at  different  heights  in  the  two  tubes ;  and,  if  the 
difference  in  the  two  levels  is  A,  the  pressure  of  the  gas 
inside  is  different  from  that  of  the  atmosphere  by  an 
amount  pgh,  where  p  is  the  density  of  the  liquid.  If  the 
liquid  is  forced  up  in  the  open  tube  so  as  to  stand  higher 
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3  than  in  the  arm  connected  with  the  gas,  the  pressure  I 
;  the  gas  is  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  j 
mount  pi/ h;  whereas,  if  the  contrary  is  true,  the  pressure  I 
:  the  gaa  is  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  by  pgh.  ■ 

Bnch  an  apparatus  for  measuring  pressures  is  called  an  J 

"Open  manometer. 


If  a  gas  is  enclosed  in  the  space  above  a  column  of  mer- 
jenry  iu  a  barometer  tube,  its  pressure  will  force  the  mercury 
Kdown  a  certain  distance ;  and,  if  the  pressure  of  the  ptmos- 
g|)herB  is  known,  that  of  the  gas  can  be  meiiaured  at  once. 
Let  the  columo  of  mercury  stand  at  the  height  h.  Then, 
equating  the  pressures  outside  and  inside  the  tube  at  the 
level  of  the  free  surface,  atmospheric  pressure  =  pgh-^  pres-  J 

J  of  gas  above  column,  and  so  pressure  of  gas  =  atmof 
faheric  pressure  —pgh. 
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104.  Work  Necessary  to  Change  the  Volume  of  a  Gas.    As 

a  further  cousequence  of  the  equality  of  pressure  through- 
out a  gas,  it  is  at  once  evident  that,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
liquid,  the  work  done  in  changing  the  volume  while  the 
pressure  is  constant  is  the  product  of  the  pressure  and  the 
amount  of  the  change  in  volume  (see  Art.  95). 

105.  Oases  in  Motion.    Just  as  a  liquid,  escaping  through 

a  thin  opening  under  a  pressure  p,  has  a  speed  8  =  y—^ 

P 
so  a  gas  under  the  same  conditions  obeys  the  same  law. 

The  pressure,  p,  which  produces  the  flow  of  the  gas  is  the 
difference  of  pressure  of  that  particular  gas  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  opening ;  and  the  density,  p,  is  that  of  the  gas. 
By  measuring,  then,  the  quantities  of  diflerent  gases  which 
escape  in  a  given  time  under  the  same  conditions,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  determine  the  ratio  of  the  densities  of  any  two 
gases.  (Another  method  of  determining  densities  would 
be  to  weigh  a  large  bulb,  of  known  volume  v,  first  empty 
and  then  filled  with  the  gas.  If  the  difference  in  weight 
is  m  grams,  the  density  of  the  gas  under  the  existing  con- 
ditions  of  temperature   and  pressure  is   — .)    Gases,  like 

liquids,  diffuse  into  each  other ;  so  that  in  time  the  mix- 
ture becomes  uniform.  Gases  also  pass  through  many 
solids,  and  are  often  absorbed  by  solids  and  liquids.  Since 
the  rate  of  escape  through  small  openings  varies  inversely 
as  the  square  root  of  the  density,  dense  gases  pass  through 
porous  bodies  much  more  slowly  than  do  rare  ones. 

If  a  gas  is  flowing  through  any  irregular  space,  the  pres- 
sure is  least  where  the  velocity  is  greatest,  just  as  is  the 
case  of  a  liquid.  This  explains  why,  if  a  jet'  of  air  is 
blown  over  the  end  of  a  tube  the  other  end  of  which  dips 
into  a  liquid,  the  liquid  rises  in  the  tube  and  may  reach 
the  top  and  be  blown  away,  as  in  an  "  atomizer." 

106.  Properties  of  Gases  as  Distinct  from  Liquids.  The 
particular  property  of  a  gas  which  distinguishes  it  from  b 
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liquid  is  the  fact  that  it  takes  the  size  of  the  containing 
vessel.  Consequently  a  gas  is  very  compressible,  because 
the  volume  of  the  containing  vessel  may  be  changed  as 
one  wishes.  The  particles  of  a  gas,  i.  e.  its  smallest  por- 
tions, are  also  moving  about  with  a  great  freedom  of  mo- 
tion, even  more  than  is  the  case  with  a  liquid.  As  a 
consequence  of  these  facts,  there  are  certain  so-called 
laws  of  gases,  which  have  been  found  to  be  true  by  care- 
ful experiments. 

107.  Dalton's  Law.  This  states  that,  if  several  gases 
which  do  not  react  on  each  other  are  put  inside  a  cer- 
tain vessel,  the  mixture  becomes  uniform  throughout,  and 
the  pressure  at  any  point  is  the  sum  of  the  pressures  which 
each  gas  would  produce  if  it  occupied  the  vessel  by  itself. 
Tiiis  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  particles  of  each  gas 
are  moving  rapidly  in  all  directions,  and  that  their  actual 
size  is  so  small  compared  with  the  volume  of  the  vessel 
that  they  do  not  in  any  way  influence  each  other. 

108.  Boyle's  Law.  This  states  that,  if  the  temperature 
is  kept  unchanged,  but  the  density  of  the  gas  altered,  the 
pressure  is  always  proportional  to  the  density.  If  p  is 
pressure,  p  density,  v  volume,  m  mass,  Boyle's  law  may  be 
written:  at  constant  temperature, 

psskp,    or    pv  =  km    .    .    .    .     (18) 

Jfc  is  a  constant  for  a  given  gas  and  definite  temperature. 

By  most  elaborate  experiments  at  high  pressures  it  is 
found  that  Boyle's  law  is  not  rigidly  true,  but  that  the 
ratio  p/p  slightly  increases  for  enormous  pressures. 

If  the  volume  of  a  given  mass  of  gas  is  known  at  any 
pressure,  the  pressure  which  corresponds  to  any  other 
volume  may  be  calculated  if  the  temperature  has  not 
changed.  For  pv  =pi  Vi,  An  apparatus  called  a  "  closed  " 
manometer  has  been  devised  on  this  principle  to  measure 
pressures.  A  strong  glass  tube  containing  air  is  fastened 
into  an  iron  box  full  of  mercury.     This  box  is  connected 
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with  the  space  where  the  pressure  is  to  be  determined 
By  a  preliminary  experiment  the  volume,  v,  of  the  air 

in  the  tube  is  measured  when  the  pres- 
sure on  it  is  that  due  to  the  atmosphere ; 
and  when  the  mercury  is  subjected  tc 
the  unknown  pressure,  pu  let  the  aii 
have  its  volume  changed  to  Vi,  Hence, 
if  the  temperature  has  not  changed, 

piVi  =  V  X  atmospheric  pressure, 

and  so  pi  may  be'  calculated. 

109.  Elasticity  of  a  Gas.  The  only 
coefficient  of  elasticity  for  a  gas  is  the 
one  corresponding  to  a  change  in  vol- 
ume ;  and  it  may  in  certain  cases  be 
easily  calculated.  For,  the  stress  is  the 
increase  in  pressure;  and  the  strain  is 
the  ratio  of  the  decrease  in  volume  to  the  original  volume, 
the  changes  being  very  small.  That  is,  if  pi,  Vu  are  the 
original  pressure  and  volume,  and  p2,  V2,  the  resulting 
ones  due  to  the  change. 


Fig.  101. 


the  coefficient  of  elasticity  = 


_P2—Pi__vi  (P2  —  Pi) 


V,  —  -272 


(19) 


If  the  compression  takes  place  so  slowly  that  there  is 
no  change  in  temperature,  Boyle's  law  may  be  applied : 

2?^  v^  —2)2  ?'2-     Ilence 


^1  {P2  —  Pi)  _  V2  (^1  -  ^^2)  _  ,, 

—  P2 


Vi  —  n 


2 


Vi  —  -272 


(20) 


But,  since  the  change  in  the  pressure  has  been  pre- 
supposed very  small,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  coefficient 
of  elasticity  of  a  gas  at  constant  temperature  numerically 
e(j[uals  tlie  pressure  of  the  gas  at  that  instant. 

If  the  compression  takes  place  rapidly,  there  is  always 
an  increase  in  temperature ;  and  so  Boyle's  law  cannot 
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be  applied.  However,  if  the  gas  is  compressed  extremely 
rapidly,  so  that  there  is  no  time  for  it  to  give  out  heat 
to  the  surrounding  bodies,  it  may  be  proved  that  the 
coefficient  of  elasticity  of  the  gas  is  a  certain  constant 
times  the  pressure,  7^,  where  7  has  the  value  for  air, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  many  other  gases  of  about  1.40. 
The  nature  of  7  will  be  explained  later,  under  the  subject 
of  "  Specific  Heat "  (Art.  182). 

110.  Air-pumps.  Just  as  water-pumps  are  used  to  draw 
water  out  of  one  vessel  and  pour  it  into  another,  so  pumps 
may  be  constructed  to  exhaust  a  gas  from  a  vessel  which 
contains  it.  Such  pumps  are  called  air-pumps,  and  are  of 
three  general  types. 

1.   Mechanical   pump.     This   is  in    principle  identical 
with  the  ordinary  liquid  lifting-pump,  with  three  valves, 
A  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
C  at  the  top,  and  B  in  the  piston. 
The  vessel  from  which  the  gas  is 
to  be  exhausted  is  connected  in 
some  way  with  the  pipe  leading 
out  of  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder. 
As  the  piston  is  raised,  the  valve 
B  in  it  is  closed;  the  gas  above 
it  is   forced    out    into    the    air  '^ 
through  the  valve   (7;  and,  the 
valve  A   being  opened,  the  gas  Fig.  102. 

from  the  vessel  expands  into  the 

cylinder  below  the  piston.  If  the  piston  is  now  forced 
down,  the  valves  A  and  C  are  closed;  and,  the  valve  B 
in  the  piston  being  opened,  the  gas  below  the  piston 
passes  through  into  the  space  above.  So,  as  the  pro- 
cess continues,  more  and  more  of  the  gas  is  exhausted. 
The  three  valves  will  not  open  and  close  of  them- 
selves, as  they  would  in  a  water-pump,  but  are  made  to 
do  so  by  automatic  mechanisms  connected  with  the 
piston. 


C 
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2.  Sprengel  pump.  The  action  of  this  pump  consists 
in  having  drops  of  mercury  (or  some  other  liquid)  so  fall 

as  to  trap  the  gas  between  them,  and 
thus  carry  it  away.  There  is  an  elon- 
gated glass  bulb,  into  the  upper  end  of 
which  is  joined  a  tube  provided  with  a 
stop-cock  and  funnel  so  that  the  mercury 
may  be  thus  poured  in ;  into  the  lower 
end  of  the  bulb  is  joined  a  glass  tube  of 
narrow  bore  and  at  least  80  cm.  long; 
into  the  side  of  the  bulb  is  joined  a  con- 
nection with  the  space  to  be  exhausted. 
The  tubes  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
bulb  are  so  arranged  that,  as  the  mercury- 
drops  break  off  and  fall,  they  hit  the 
opening  of  the  lower  tube  and  pass  down 
it  in  the  form  of  short  cylinders.  The 
space  between  these  cylinders  thus  formed 
is  occupied  by  small  amounts  of  the  gas, 
drawn  in  from  the  connected  vessel ;  and 
so  these  drops  act  like  a  succession  of  small  pistons  forcing 
out  the  gas.  The  lower  end  of  the  long  tube  may  dip  into 
a  basin  of  mercury ;  and  the  gas  will  bubble  out  at  the 
surface.  As  the  exhaustion  continues,  the  mercury  will 
rise  in  the  long  tube,  and  will  finally  stand  at  the  baro- 
metric height  when  the  vacuum- is  as  complete  as  it  can  be 
made. 

3.  Geissler-Toepler  pump.  In  this  pump  there  is  a 
large  bulb  to  which  are  joined  two  tubes,  —  one  at  the  top, 
the  other  at  the  bottom.  The  lower  one  is  at  least  80  cm. 
long,  and  is  connected  at  its  lower  end  to  a  large  vessel  of 
mercury  by  means  of  a  long  rubber  tube.  The  upper  tube 
is  bent  over  into  a  vertical  direction  downward,  and  dips 
into  a  basin  of  mercury.  Around  the  large  bulb  there  is 
a  glass-tube  branch  connecting  the  upper  and  lower  tubes 
just  as  they  leave  tlie  bulb  ;  and  into  this  branch  is  joined 


Fig.  103. 
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a  long  vertical  tube  leading  to  the  vessel  which  is  to  be 
exhausted. 

If  the  large  vessel  of  mercury  is  now  raised,  as  it  can 
be  owing  to  the  flexible  rubber  tubing,  the  mercury  will 
rise  into  the  bulb  and  the  connecting  tubes,  shutting  off 
connection  with  the  vessel  to  be  exhausted,  and  will  drive 


/n» 


i 


B 


IT 


Fig.  104. 


Fig.  105. 


out  all  the  gas  in  the  bulb  through  the  tube  in  the  top,  so 
that  it  will  bubble  out  through  the  mercury  in  the  basin 
at  its  end.  If,  now,  the  movable  vessel  of  mercury  is  low- 
ered, no  air  can  enter  throu^  the  tube  at  the  top  of  the 
bulb,  because  it  is  "  sealed  **  by  the  mercury  in  the  basin, 
which  will  rise  in  the  tube ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  mercury 
falls  below  the  opening  to  the  long  vertical  tube,  the  gas 
in  the  vessel  to  be  exhausted  will  expand  and  fill  the  bulb 
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and  the  connecting  tubes.  When  the  movable  vessel  of 
mercury  is  again  raised,  it  drives  out  the  gas  in  the  bulb ; 
and,  as  the  process  continues,  the  exhaustion  of  the  vessel 
rapidly  proceeds.  The  tube  leading  from  the  top  of  the 
Ibulb  around  to  the  basin  of  mercury  must  be  at  least 
80  cm.  high ;  and  the  long  vertical  tube  leading  to  the 
vessel  to  be  exhausted  must  be  still  longer. 

ill.  Compression  Fumps.  One  often  desires  to  compress 
a  gas  in  a  tube  or  cylinder,  and  for  this  purpose  so-called 
compression  pumps  are  used.  They  are,  in  principle,  noth- 
ing but  mechanical  air-pumps  with  their  valves  arranged 
so  as  to  open  in  the  opposite  directions.  A  simple  form  of 
compression-pump  is  the  ordinary  bicycle  pump,  a  section 
of  which  is  shown.  (See  Fig.  105.)  Around  the  inner  tube, 
A,  is  a  leather  "  washer,"  which  allows  air  to  pass  by  it  when 
the  outer  tube  is  drawn  away  from  the  tire.  The  outer  tube 
thus  becomes  filled  with  air ;  and,  if  it  is  now  pushed  in, 
the  washer  does  not  allow  the  air  to  escape  around  it,  and  so 
the  air  is  driven  into  the  tire  through  the  tube  A.  There 
is,  of  course,  an  opening,  B,  in  the  outer  tube,  joining  it  to 
the  open  air  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  enter  at  each  stroke 
of  the  pump. 

TABLE  I 


DENSITIES 

Solids 


Aluminum  .     .     . 
Brass      .     (about) 
Copper     .     .     ,     ^ 
Diamond      .     .     . 
Glass,  common 

*^     heavy  flint . 
Ice  at  0°  C.      .     . 

2.58 

8.4 

8.92 

3.52 

2.6 

3.7 

0.9167 

Iron 

Lead 

Platinum       .     .     . 

'  Silver 

Tin 

Zinc 

7.86 

11.3 

21.50 

10.53 

7.29 

7.15 
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Liquids 


Alcohol  at  20*^  C.  . 
Ethyl  ether  at  0*^0. 

0.789 
0.735 

Mercury  .... 
Water  at  4°  C.  .  . 

13.55 
1.000 

Water  at  other  temperatures,  see  helow. 


Gases  at  0*^  C.  and  76  cm.  of  Mercury 


Air,  dry  .  .  . 

0.001293 

^'Helium''.  . 

0.00021 

*^  Argon''  .  . 

0.00170 

Hydrogen  .  . 

0.0000895 

Carbon  dioxide 

0.001965 

Nitrogen   .  . 

0.001254 

Chlorine  .  .  . 

0.00313 

Oxygen  .  .  . 

0.001429 

Water  at  different  Temperatures 


0°  c.   .  .  . 

0.999878 

16°  C.   .  . 

0.999004 

1° 

0.999933 

17° 

0.998839 

2" 

0.999972 

18° 

0.998663 

3° 

0.999993 

19° 

0.998475 

4° 

1.000000 

20° 

0.998272 

5° 

0.999992 

21° 

0.998065 

6° 

0.999969 

22° 

0.997849 

7° 

0.999933 

23° 

0.997623 

8° 

0.999882 

24° 

0.997386 

9° 

0.999819 

25° 

0.997140 

10° 

0.999739 

26° 

0.99686 

11° 

0.999650 

27° 

0.99659 

12° 

0.999544 

28° 

0.99632 

13° 

0.999430 

29° 

0.99600 

14° 

0.999297 

30° 

0.99577 

15° 

0.999154 

31° 

0.99547 
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Inteoduotion 

To  any  one  with  the  sense  of  hearing,  the  name  *  sound  *' 
conveys  a  definite  idea  of  a  particular  sensation.  In  Phys- 
ics the  theory  of  sound  is  the  study  of  the  nature  of  this 
sensation  and  of  the  exact  conditions  under  which  it  is 
produced. 

112.  It  is  a  matter  of  every-day  experience  that  sounds 
are  always  caused  by  vibrating  bodies  ;  e.  g.,  a  piano-string, 
the  air  in  an  organ-pipe,  an  explosion  or  sudden  blow.  It  is 
also  probably- well  known  to  every  one  that,  if  the  vibrating, 
i.  e.  "  sounding,"  body  is  far  away,  some  time  elapses  be- 
tween the  vibration  and  the  perception  of  the  sensation. 
Thus  it  is  noticed  that  there  is  an  interval  of  time  between 
the  flash  of  a  pistol  and  the  sound  of  its  report ;  another 
illustration  is  the  interval  between  the  flash  of  lightning 
and  the  consequent  thunder.  It  may  also  be  shown  that, 
if  there  is  no  material  medium  between  the  sounding  body 
and  the  ear,  no  sound  is  heard.  For,  if  a  bell  is  rung  in- 
side a  vacuum,  the  ear  hears  no  sound.  This  proves  that 
the  presence  of  matter  is  essential  for  the  propagation  of 
the  disturbance  that  produces  sound. 

Further,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  sound 
is  a  sensation  perceived  in  the  ear.  The  sound  is  not  emit- 
ted by  the  vibrating  body,  but  is  produced  by  it. 


CHAPTER  I 
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113.  Detection  of  Vibrations.  That  sounding  bodies  of  all 
kinds  are  in  vibration  admits  of  immediate  proof.  Gener- 
ally, the  sense  of  touch  is  sufficient  to  convince  one  of  the 
fact;  for  the  vibration  may  be  felt.  This  is  true  in  the 
case  of  solid  bodies,  such  as  a  stretched  string,  a  tuning- 
fork,  or  a  bell.  When  columns  of  air  in  organ-pipes  are 
causing  sounds,  the  air  may  be  easily  proved  to  be  vibrat- 
ing by  placing  at  different  points  in  the  pipe  mem- 
branes carrying  some  light  powder.  The  powder  will  in 
certain  places  be  violently  shaken.  Similar  means  may 
be  used  to  detect  the  vibration  in  the  case  of  sounding 
columns  of  a  liquid. 

Nature  of  the  Vibrations.  The  exact  nature  of  the  vibra- 
tions may  also  be  studied  by  suitable  methods.    One  of  the 
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simplest  is  to  place  a  stiff  bristle  upon  the  body,  and  then 
wliile  it  is  vibrating  to  draw  under  it  a  piece  of  smoked 
glass,  so  that  the  bristle  traces  on  the  glass  a  path  which 
corresponds  to  the  vibration  of  the  body  and  the  motion 
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of  the  glass.  Such  a  method  applied  to  a  tunmg-fork  is 
shown  in  the  figure. 

Another  method  is  to  study  the  effect  on  the  air  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  sounding  body  by  placing  near  the 
body  a  stretched  membrane  to  which  is  attached  a  bristle ; 
and  this  can  record  the  vibration  of  the  air  on  a  smoked 
plate. 

(By  having  the  glass  plate  attached  to  a  second  vibrating 
body,  the  combined  motion  of  the  two  bodies  may  be  regis- 
tered and  studied.  This  may  also  be  done  by  suitable 
optical  methods.) 

In  this  way  it  is  proved  that  there  are  two  classes  of 
sounding  bodies.  One  class  makes  a  series  of  periodic  vi- 
brations, the  other  does  not.  A  periodic  vibration  is  a 
motion  such  that  at  regular  intervals  of  time  the  identical 
process  is  repeated.  This  interval  is  called  the  "  period  "  of 
the  vibration  ;  and  the  number  of  complete  vibrations  in  one 
second  is  called  the  "  frequency."  If  T  is  the  period,  and  n 
the  frequency,  it  is  obvious  that  T  —\  j  n.  Illustrations 
of  this  motion  are  the  vibrations  of  tuning-forks,  piano- 
strings,  and  all  musical  instruments. 

Illustrations  of  non-periodic  vibrations  are  the  motions 
produced  by  a  series  of  sudden  blows,  like  a  hammer  on  an 
anvil,  a  carriage  rolling  over  a  rough  pavement,  the  tearing 
of  a  piece  of  paper,  and  all  so-called  noises.  It  may  be 
shown  that  noises  are  due  to  a  combination  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  periodic  motions  of  nearly  the  same  periods,  but 
which  last  only  an  extremely  short  time. 

The  "  amplitude "  of  any  vibration  is  the  extent  of  the 
motion  between  the  extreme  limits ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  greater  the  amplitude  is,  so  much  greater  is  the  energy 
of  the  vibration. 

114.  Periodic  Vibrations.  The  simplest  type  of  periodic 
vibration  is  harmonic  motion  (see  Art.  21) ;  but  illus- 
trations of  this  are  by  no  means  common  among  musical 
instruments.    A  tuning-fork  or  a  stretched  string  may  be 
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made  to  vibrate  with  harmonic  motion ;  but  it  is  not  easy. 
In  general,  the  motion  is  much  more  complicated.  It  may 
be  proved,  however,  that  any  periodic  motion,  produced  in 
any  way,  is  equivalent  in  every  respect  to  the  combination 
of  a  number  of  harmonic  motions  of  suitable  periods  and 
amplitudes.  If  the  general  periodic  motion  has  the  period 
Ty  the  harmonic  components  must  have  the  periods  T, 
TI%TIZ,Tl^,  etc.  The  component  with  the  period  T 
is  called  the  "fundamental*'  vibration;  the  others  are 
sometimes  called  the  "  upper  partial "  vibrations.  (This 
statement  is  known  as  Fourier's  Theorem ;  and  it  admits 
of  rigid  mathematical  demonstration.) 
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Fig.  107. 

This  question  of  the  combination  of  harmonic  vibrations 
so  as  to  produce  any  periodic  motion  may  be  best  illustrated 
graphically.  Lay  off  along  a  horizontal  line  points  cor- 
responding to  equal  intervals  of  time ;  and  at  each  point  of 
this  line  erect  a  perpendicular  line  equal  in  length  to  the 
displacement  at  that  instant  of  the  vibrating  body  from  its 
position  of  equilibrium.  If  the  motion  is  harmonic,  the 
curve  which  is  the  locus  of  the  ends  of  these  perpendicular 
lines  will  be  as  shown.  (This  curve  is  called  a  "  sine-curve.") 
Any  other  motion  will  have  its  corresponding  curve ;  and  the 
combination  of  various  vibrations  may  be  shown  by  sim- 
ply adding  algebraically  their  curves.  Thus,  if  there  are 
two  harmonic  vibrations,  whose  periods  are  T  and  5^/2 
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their  curves  are  as  shown ;  and  their  combination  is  given 
by  simply  adding  the  displacements  which  correspond  to 
the  same  instants  of  time.  The  resulting  curve  will,  of 
course,  depend  upon  how  much  one  vibration  lags  behind 
the  other ;  that  is,  upon  whether  they  begin  together  or  at 
different  instants.  The  curve  shown  corresponds  to  the 
case  when  the  two  vibrations  begin  at  the  same  time ;  and 
the  resulting  motion  is  seen  to  be  periodic  with  the  period 
T,  In  a  similar  manner  the  most  general  possible  combi- 
nation may  be  treated. 
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The  exact  nature  of  the  vibrations  of  musical  instru- 
ments, and  the  discussion  of  the  individual  properties  of 
each  instrument,  will  be  given  later,  in  Chapter  V. 

The  essential  characteristics  of  any  periodic  vibration 
are,  then,  (1)  frequency;  (2)  amplitude;  (3)  complexity, 
or  nature  of  component  harmonic  vibrations. 

115.  Measurement  of  the  Period  of  Vibration.  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  measure  the  period  of  vibration  of  a  vibrating 
body,  or  the  reciprocal  of  this  quantity,  the  frequency; 
and  various  methods  are  taught  in  laboratories.  One 
method  is  to  attach  a  bristle  to  the  vibrating  body, 
and  to  move  under  the  bristle  a  piece  of  smoked  glass 
at  a  known  velocity.  (E.  g.,  fasten  the  glass  to  a  pen- 
dulum and  measure  its  period  of  vibration,  or  allow 
the  glass  to  fall  vertically  downward  toward  the  earth.) 
Then  count  the  number  of  vibrations  registered  in  a 
measured  space  on  the  glass,  and  calculate  from  the 
known   velocity  of  the  glass  what  portion   of  a  second 
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has  been  takea  in  moving  this  distance;  the  ratio 
thia  time  to  the  number  of  vibrations  counted  is 
period  of  the  vibrating  body.  Another  metliod  is  to 
pare  the  period  of  the  body  with  that  of  a  simple  pen- 
duhim  directly  by  means  of  "  coincidences."  Again,  some 
instrnmeuts  are  so  constructed  as  to  register  automatic 
the  number  of  vibrations.  The 
best  instrument  of  this  type  is  a 
Bo-called  "  siren."  This  consists 
of  a  circular  disc  which  contains 
several  series  of  openings  fir- 
ranged  in  concentric  circles,  and 
which  can  rotate  in  its  own 
plane  around  an  axis  tlirough  its 
centre.  These  openings  do  not 
pass  vertically  tlirough  the  disc, 
but  each  one  slants  tangentially 
slightly ;  so  that,  when  a  bkfft 
of  air  is  blown  through  it,  there 
ie  a  pressure  produced  on  tlie 
walls  of  the  passage  tending  to 
matce  the  disc  revolve.  If,  then, 
a  blast  is  forced  up  tlirougll  a 
tube  directed  so  as  to  strike  a 

series  of  openings,  there  will  be  a  succession  of  impulee 
given  to  the  air  above  the  disc ;  because,  being  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  blast,  the  disc  will  revolve,  and  so  the  openings 
will  come  in  turn  over  the  mouth  of  the  tube  conveying  the 
air.  The  number  of  impulses  per  second  given  the  air  equalA>l 
the  number  of  openings  multiplied  by  the  number  of  rt 
tions  per  second  of  the  disc.  By  altering  the  number  tt 
openings  or  the  pressure  of  the  air-blast,  the  number  of 
vibrations  can  be  changed;  and  it  is  perfectly  simple 
have  the  entire  number  of  revolutions  of  the  disc  registered 
mechanically  by  a  screw  and  ilial.  So  the  frec[ueocy  j| 
the  vibration  can  be  at  onee  deduced.  Another  ] 
will  be  described  later  (see  Art.  126). 
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CHAPTER  II 

SOUND  WAVES 

As  already  stated,  an  interval  of  time  elapses  between 
the  vibration  of  the  sounding  body  and  the  perception  of 
sound  in  our  ears ;  and  the  presence  of  ordinary  matter  is 
necessary  to  carry  the  effect  from  the  body  to  the  ear.  In 
this  chapter  the  method  of  the  propagation  of  this  effect 
will  be  discussed. 

116.  EziBtence  of  Waves.  As  the  sounding  body  vibrates, 
it  gives  a  series  of  impulses  to  whatever  matter  is  touching 
it ;  and  so  a  disturbance  is  sent  out  into  the  surrounding 
medium.  Thus,  a  tuning-fork  vibrating  in  air  or  in  water 
sends  out  waves  ;  if  it  touches  a  solid  like  an  iron  pipe  or 
a  wooden  table,  it  sends  waves  out  in  them  also ;  because, 
by  definition,  a  wave  is  simply  the  advance  of  a  disturb- 
ance into  a  medium.     See  Articles  74  et  seq. 

117.  Nature  of  Sound  Waves.  Since  all  sounding  bodies 
are  making  vibrations,  to  and  fro,  they  produce  simply  a 
"push  and  pull"  in  the  surrounding  medium.  Therefore, 
the  portions  of  the  medium  move  backward  and  forward 
in  the  direction  of  the  advance  of  the  wave ;  that  is,  the 
waves  which  produce  sound  are  longitudinal  or  "com- 
pressional." 

Consider  more  in  detail  the  simplest  case,  a  tuning-fork 
vibrating  in  the  air.  Each  time  the  prongs  move  out  they 
produce  a  condensation  of  the  air  immediately  in  front; 
and  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the  air  this  condensatioh 
spreads  out  into  the  air.  Then,  as  the  prongs  return,  they 
produce  a  rarefaction,  which  also  extends  out  into  the  air. 
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So,  as  the  vibrations  continue,  there  is  a  succession  of  con- 
densations and  rarefactions  sent  out.  The  individual  par- 
ticles of  the  air  do  not,  of  course,  move  onward  with  the 
wave,  but  vibrate  backward  and  forward  in  the  direction 
of  the  advance  of  the  waves. 

A  very  good  illustration  of  this  particular  kind  of  wave 
is  given  by  a  model  consisting  of  a  series  of  heavy  spheres 
suspended  in  line  at 
regular  intervals  by 
long  threads  and  sepa- 
rated by  light  spiral 
springs.  If  the  first 
sphere  is  moved  toward 
the  right,  it  compresses 
the  first  spring;  then 
the  second  sphere  is 
moved ;  this  compresses 
the  second  spring,  etc. 
The  compressional  wave 
advances  along  the  row 
of  spheres  with  a  veloc- 
ity depending  upon  the  mass  of  the  spheres  and  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  springs.  Similarly,  if  the  first  sphere  is  moved 
toward  the  left,  the  spring  is  stretched ;  and  so  a  rarefac- 
tion advances  along  the  line,  with  the  same  velocity  as  the 
compressional  wave  did.  If  the  first  sphere  is  made  to 
vibrate  periodically,  there  will  be  a  succession  of  condensa- 
tions and  rarefactions  sent  out.  The  individual  spheres 
make  periodic  vibrations,  as  is  evident,  but  do  not  change 
their  positions  of  equilibrium. 

If  the  waves  are  in  any  other  medium  than  air,  they 
also  consist  in  the  advance  of  condensations  and  rare- 
factions. 

118.  Characteristics  of  the  Waves.  When  a  train  of  waves 
advances  into  any  medium,  it  has  certain  fundamental 
characteristics.     The  wave-length,  X,  is  the  distance  from 
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condensation  to  condensation,  or  from  any  particle  to 
the  next  particle  in  the  direction  of  the  advance  of 
waves,  which  is  in  identically  the  same  position  and 
condition  relative  to  its  vibration.  The  "frequency"  or 
"wave-number,"  n,  is  the  number  of  condensations  (or 
rarefactions)  sent  out  in  one  second,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  number  of  condensations  (or  rarefactions)  which 
pass  by  a  fixed  point  in  the  medium  during  one  second. 
The  velocity,  v,  is  the  distance  the  waves  advance  in  one 
second.  Hence  ^  =  w  X.  (This  velocity  has,  of  course, 
no  connection  with  the  speed  of  the  individual  particles  of 
the  medium ;  for  the  latter  is  changing  each  instant,  and 
depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the  vibrations  of  the  sound- 
ing body.)  The  "amplitude"  is  the  length  of  the  path 
through  which  each  particle  of  the  medium  vibrates.  The 
waves  carry  away  energy  from  the  sounding  body ;  and 
the  intensity  of  the  waves  (see  Art.  74)  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  source 
and  directly  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  amplitude. 
(This  statement  refers  to  the  intensity  of  the  waves,  not  to 
the  intensity  of  the  sound  sensation.) 

119.  Velocity.  As  is  evident,  the  velocity  of  the  waves 
depends  upon  the  elasticity  and  the  inertia  of  the  medium ; 
and  it  may  be  proved  that  for  any  elastic  wave  the  value  of 
the  velocity  in  an  isotropic  medium  is 

t;  =  y  —> 
P 

where  E  is  the  particular  coefl&cient  of  elasticity  corre- 
sponding to  the  strain  characteristic  of  the  waves,  and  p  is 
the  density.  It  is  seen,  then,  that  the  velocity  is  entirely 
independent  of  the  length  or  the  amplitude  of  the  wave, 
since  E  and  p  are  in  general  constants.  Therefore,  since 
v  =  n\  if  the  frequency  is  small,  the  waves  are  long ;  and 
conversely.  In  sound  waves,  the  strain  is  one  of  change 
of  volume;  and  so  J^is  the  bulk-modulus  (see  Art.  81). 
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Further,  the  compressions  and  rarefactions  are  very  rapid; 
and  so  no  heat  can  enter  or  escape. 

For  a  gas,  then,  the  coefi&cient  of  elasticity  is  yp  (see 
Art.  109),  where  p  is  the  pressure  and  7  is  a  constant  for 
any  one  gas.     Thus 

P 

because,  as  will  be  shown  later  (Heat,  Art.  178)  for  a 
gas  p  =  Iip  T,  where  -B  is  a  constant  for  any  one  gas,  and 
Tz=273  +  t°  on  the  centigrade  scale  of  temperature.  The 
velocity  in  a  gas  is  thus  independent  of  "wave-length,  of 
amplitude,  and  of  density  of  the  medium,  but  varies  as  the 
square  root 'of  273  -f^°  C.  As  will  be  shown  later,  v  can 
be  easily  measured  for  any  gas,  so  can  B  and  t ;  conse- 
quently 7  for  that  gas  may  be  thus  determined ;  and  this 
in  fact  is  the  method  generally  adopted. 

120.  Composition  of  Waves.  If  the  sounding  body  is 
making  harmonic  vibrations,  it  will  send  out  what  may  be 
called  a  harmonic  train  of  waves.  These  waves  will  be 
spherical ;  but,  at  some  distance  from  the  vibrating  body, 
they  may  be  regarded  as  practically  plane.  (See  Art. 
75.)     Each  particle  of  the  medium  is  making  harmonic 
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vibrations  through  a  position  of  equilibrium;  and  so  the 
motion  is  handed  on.  This  may  be  represented  graphically 
in  this  way  :  Draw  a  line  in  the  direction  of  the  advance 
of  the  waves ;  lay  off  on  it  points  to  represent  the  positions 
of  equilibrium  of  various  particles  of  the  medium;  erect 
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at  these  points  perpendicular  lines  whose  lengths  equal 
the  displacements  of  those  particles  at  any  instant  from 
their  positions  of  equilibrium ;  the  locus  of  the  extremities 
of  these  lines  may  be  called  the  "wave-form."  If  the 
vibration  is  harmonic,  the  wave-form  will  be  a  sine-curve, 
as  shown.  In  a  sound  wave,  the  particles  are  moving  in 
the  direction  of  the  advance  of  the  wave,  not  across  the 
direction ;  but  for  the  sake  of  clearness  in  the  diagram  the 
displacements  are  represented  as  if  they  were  transverse. 

At  any  instant  later,  the  wave-form  will  be  simply  this 
first  form  moved  forward  in  the  direction  of  advance  of  the 
waves ;  and  so  the  entire  phenomenon  of  the  train  of 
waves  may  be  considered  graphically  as  the  motion  for- 
ward of  this  wave-form  with  the  velocity  of  the  waves. 

If  the  sounding  body  is  making  periodic  vibrations, 
which  are  not  harmonic,  these  may  be  resolved,  as  ex- 
plained in  Article  114, into  a  series  of  harmonic  vibrations 
of  perio4s,  T,  T/2,  ^/S,  etc.;  and  each  of  these  partial 
harmonic  vibrations  may  be  considered  as  sending  out  a 
harmonic  train  of  waves.  So  the  resulting  train  of  waves, 
due  to  any  periodic  vibration,  may  be  regarded  as  the  sum 
of  a  number  of  harmonic  trains.  The  form  of  the  waves 
will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  amplitudes  of  these 
separate  waves.  Consequently,  several  trains  of  waves 
may  have  the  same  period  and  amplitude,  but  dififerent 
«  forms." 

Similarly,  if  two  or  more  sounding  bodies  are  sending 
out  waves  into  the  same  medium,  the  resultant  displace- 
ment at  any  point  will  be  the  geometrical  sum  of  the 
displacements  which  each  wave  separately  would  have 
produced,  provided  only  that  these  individual  displacements 
are  small  in  comparison  with  the  length  of  the  waves. 
This  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  combined  action  of  two 
overlapping  water-waves  whose  crests  are  not  too  high. 

121.  It  is  thus  evident  that  there  are  three  essential 
properties  of  a  given  train  of  waves :  first,  its  wave-number 
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or  frequency ;  second,  its  amplitude;  third,  its  form.  If  the 
frequency  is  known,  so  is  the  wave-length,  because  in  a  given 
medium  the  velocity  is  the  same  for  waves  of  all  wave- 
lengths ;  and  v  =  n\.  Therefore,  for  a  given  value  of  n, 
there  is  a  definite  value  of  X  in  any  one  medium. 

These  three  characteristics  of  a  train  of  waves  corre- 
spond perfectly  to  the  three  characteristics  of  a  vibration : 
frequency,  amplitude,  and  complexity. 


CHAPTER    in 

SOUND  SENSATION 

122.  Perception  of  Sound*  These  compressional  waves,  sent 
out  by  the  vibrating  source,  spread  through  the  surround- 
ing matter ;  and,  if  a  being  with  the  sense  of  hearing  is  in 
the  neighborhood,  the  waves  will,  in  general,  produce  in  his 
ear  the  sensation  of  sound.  All  compressional  waves  do 
not  produce  sounds ;  because  it  may  be  proved  by  experi- 
ment that,  if  the  frequency  is  too  small  or  too  great,  no 
sensation  is  perceived.  These  limits  vary  greatly  for  dif- 
ferent individuals  ;  but  roughly  it  may  be  said  that,  if  the 
frequency  of  the  waves  is  between  20  and  40,000,  sounds 
will  be  produced  in  the  human  ear.  If  the  frequency  of 
the  vibrating  body  is  less  than  twenty  vibrations  per 
second,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  true  compressional  wave  is 
produced  in  a  fluid ;  because,  between  consecutive  vibra- 
tions, the  fluid  will  have  time  to  flow  around  the  vibrating 
body,  and  will  not  be  simply  compressed  by  it.  If  the 
frequency  is  greater  than  forty  thousand  (in  fact  even  if 
it  is  considerably  less)  the  waves,  although  they  may  pro- 
duce no  sound  in  the  ear,  may  be  traced,  and  their  laws 
studied,  by  means  of  what  is  known  as  a  "  sensitive  flame." 
If  any  illuminating  gas  is  allowed  to  escape  into  the  air 
from  a  vessel  which  holds  it  under  pressure,  it  will  form 
a  jet  as  it  comes  out ;  and,  if  this  is  lighted,  and  the 
pressure  so  regulated  that  the  jet  does  just  not  flicker,  its 
stability  is  exceedingly  unstable.  If  a  body,  even  some  dis- 
tance away,  makes  vibrations  of  a  great  frequency,  the  jet 
will  collapse,  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  very  short  waves 
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upon  the  surface  which  separates  the  jet  from  the  air. 
The  particularly  sensitive  point  of  the  jet  is  near  its  base, 
where  it  emerges  into  the  air. 

123.  The  Ear.    The  waves  enter  the 

iear  through  the  air,  and  necessarily 
set  in  vibration  the  "drum"  of  the 
ear,  which  closes  the  passage.  This 
membrane  is  connected  by  a  series 
of  bones  with  the  inner  cavity  of  the 
ear,  which  contains  a  liquid  substance. 
And  it  is  in  the  inner  ear,  within  the 
infiuenoo  of  this  liquid,  that  the  au- 
ditory nerves  end.  Consequently  any 
vibrations  of  the  ear-drum  produce 
corresponding  motions  around  the 
nerve-endings;  but  what  the  exact 
connection  is  between  these  two, 
i  e.  the  cause  and  effect,  is  at  present 
unknown. 

124  Hnsical  Votes.  The  simplest 
vibration  possible  for  a  sounding  body 
is,  as  stated  above,  a  harmonic  motion. 
It  is  a  fact  of  experiment,  too,  that 
the  simplest  sound  sensation  known 
to  us  is  that  produced  by  an  instru- 
ment which  vibrates  harmonically. 
Such  a  sound  is  called  a  "tone."  If  an  instrument  is 
vibrating  any  other  way,  it  emits  a  train  of  periodic  waves, 
which  produces  in  the  ear  a  more  complex  sensation.  But 
it  was  stated  that  any  such  train  of  periodic  waves  may  be 
considered  as  the  sum  of  a  number  of  harmonic  waves;  and 
it  is  also  a  fact  of  experiment  that,  when  a  train  of  periodic 
waves  comes  into  the  ear,  the  sound  sensation  is  not  a 
single  one  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  several  simple  tones  may 
be  distinguished,  and  the  sensation  is  thus  complex.  In 
fact  it  seems  to  be  a  general  law  that,  no  matter  how  many 
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trains  of  waves  enter  the  ear,  or  how  complicated  they 
are,  the  complex  sound  heard  may  be  mentally  resolved 
into  the  simple  tones  corresponding  to  the  harmonic  waves 
composing  the  waves.  This  statement  is  sometimes  called 
"  Ohm's  Law  of  Sound  Sensation." 

125.  Characteristics  of  Musical  Notes.  If  two  musical  notes 
are  compared,  the  sensations  differ  in  three  respects.  One 
may  be  shriller  or  "  higher "  than  the  other ;  one  may  be 
louder  or  more  "  intense "  than  the  other ;  and  finally, 
there  is  a  marked  difference  depending  upon  the  instru- 
ment which  produces  the  sound. 

126.  Pitch.  The  "  pitch  "  of  a  note  is  the  name  given  to 
that  property  which  marks  its  shrillness.  And  it  is  easily 
proved  by  experiment  that,  as  the  number  of  waves  per 
second  entering  the  ear  increases,  so  does  the  pitch  of  the 
sound  sensation  grow  higher.  If  the  distance  between  the 
ear  and  instrument  emitting  the  waves  is  not  changing, 
the  number  of  waves  entering  the  ear  equals  the  number 
of  waves  sent  off  by  the  instrument.  Two  vibrating  bodies, 
then,  under  these  conditions,  which  have  the  same 
frequency,  produce  sounds  of  the  same  pitch.  That  is,  the 
pitch  of  the  sound  may  be  defined  numerically  as  being 
equal  to  the  frequency  of  the  vibration  or  the  frequency  of 
the  train  of  waves.  A  person  with  a  musical  education 
can  easily  distinguish  between  two  notes  whose  pitches 
are  extremely  close ;  and  so  the  frequency  of  any  vibrating 
body  may  often  be  determined  by  comparing  the  pitch  of 
the  sound  which  it  produces  with  that  produced  by  some 
instrument  whose  frequency  can  be  accurately  measured 
and  also  varied.  The  pitch  is  slowly  altered  until  its  note 
and  that  of  the  first  body  have  the  same  pitch,  that  is, 
are  in  "unison."  Such  an  instrument,  whose  frequency 
can  be  varied  continuously  through  a  wide  range,  and  can 
at  the  same  time  be  accurately  measured,  is  the  "siren." 

127.   If,  however,  the  vibrating  body  is  approaching  the 
ear  or  receding  from  it,  the  number  of  waves  which  enter 
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the  ear  in  one  second  no  longer  equals  the  number  emitted 
by  the  body.  There  is  a  greater  or  a  less  number  of  con- 
densations or  "crests"  in  a  given  space  in  the  interven- 
ing medium  than  there  would  be  if  the  body  were  not 
moving;  that  is,  the  wave-length  is  changed 

Let  n  =  frequency  of  sounding  body. 

V  =  velocity  of  compressional  waves. 

V  =  velocity  of  body  toward  the  ear. 

Since  V  is  the  velocity  of  the  waves,  this  means  that  in 
one  second  a  crest  which  is  at  a  distance  V  from  the  ear 
advances  to  the  ear ;  and  the  crests  contained,  then,  in  this 
distance  V  enter  the  ear  in  one  second.  Owing,  though, 
to  the  advance  of  the  sounding  body,  the  n  waves  or  crests 
which  it  emits  in  one  second  are  comprised  in  a  space 
V—v\  and  so  in  a  space  V  there  are  n'  crests,  where 
n' :  71  =  V:   F—  v.     Hence  the  pitch  of  the  sound  heard  is 

nV 
n  = 


r-v 


Similarly,  if  the  sounding  body  is  receding  from  the  eai 
with  the  velocity  v,  the  pitch  of  the  sound  heard  is 


n  = 


V  +  v 


This  explains  the  change  in  pitch  of  the  whistle  of  a  loco- 
motive when  it  approaches  or  recedes  from  an  observer. 

If  the  sounding  body  is  at  rest,  and  the  person  listening 
is  approaching  or  receding,  the  case  is  somewhat  diflferent. 
Let  71  and  V  be  as  before,  and  let  v  be  the  velocity  of  the 
person  away  from  the  sounding  body.  There  are  n  crests 
in  a  distance  V\  and  so,  as  the  person  moves  away  from 
the  source  of  the  waves  a  distance  v  in  one  second,  the 
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number  of  crests  which  overtake  and  pass  him  in  one 
second  is  v!^  where 

Hence  the  pitch  of  the  sound  is  heard 

n  = p 

Similarly,  if  the  person  is  approaching  the  sounding  body 
with  a  velocity  v,  the  pitch  of  the  sound  heard  is 

This  statement  about  the  change  in  pitch  of  a  sound  due 
to  the  alteration  in  position  of  the  sounding  body  and  the 
hearer  is  called  "  Dtippler's  Principle;"  and  it  may  obvi- 
ously be  extended  to  any  system  of  waves  in  any  medium. 

128.  Intensity.  The  loudness  or  intensity  of  a  sound 
may  be  shown  to  vary  with  the  intensity  of  the  waves ; 
that  is,  it  varies  with  the  remoteness  of  the  sounding  body 
and  with  the  amplitude  of  the  waves.  But  one  is  not  a 
measure  of  the  other.  In  fact,  as  yet,  no  numerical  value 
can  be  given  the  intensity  of  a  sensation ;  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  in  any  case  it  would  be  exactly  proportional  to  the 
energy  received  by  the  ear.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that 
the  intensity  of  any  sound  may  be  increased  by  increasing 
the  intensity  of  the  waves,  and  vice  versa, 

129.  ftuality.  That  difference  which  may  exist  between 
sounds  of  the  same  pitch  and  comparative  intensity,  and 
which  enables  one  to  distinguish  between  them,  is  said  to 
be  a  difference  in  "  quality."  It  has  been  shown  by  care- 
ful experiments  to  depend  upon  the  "  form  "  of  the  waves, 
that  is,  upon  the  partial  vibrations  which  are  superimposed 
upon  the  fundamental.  Every  instrument  has  particular 
partials  which  it  produces;  and  they  and  their  relative 
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intensities  vary  with  different  instruments,  thus  produi 
differences  in  the  forms  of  the  waves.     Any  vibration 
be  analyzed  into  its  fuadauiental  and  upper  partiale 
means  of  "  resonators,"  which  are  iustrumeuts  designed 
pick  out  from  any  complex  sound  its  component  partfe^ 
Tlie  principle  made  use  of  is  a  most  general  mechanical 
one:  If  a  train  of  waves  of  a  certain  frequency  is  passing 
througli  any  medium  in  which  is  a  body  which,  when  it 
vibrates,  has  tho  same  frequency  as  the  wave,  then  t1 
body  will  itself  ba  set  in  vibration  by  tlie  waves, 
body  will  begin  with  a  very  minute  motion  ;  but  thf 


L  it  ^_ 


tf 


cessive  impulses  given  by  the  waves  are  so  timed  as  to 
further  increase  the  motion ;  just  as,  by  pulUug  at  the  , 
proper  instants,  a  man  may  set  a  heavy  bell  in  vibratu 
An  illustratiou  of  this  principle  is  given  when  two  tuninj 
forks  of  the  same  frequency  are  placed  near  each  otltaTF^ 
and  one  is  set  in  vibration  by  means  of  some  blow.     It 
thia  one'a  motion  is  now  stopperl,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  other  one  is  in  vibration.     The  commonest  form  ( 
resonator  is  a  hollow  sphere  which  has  two  small  openrq 
on  opposite  sides.     A  long  cylinder,  closed  at  one  eao^ 
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also  often  used.  The  air  inside  may  be  set  in  vibration  by 
blowing  over  the  mouth  of  the  opening ;  and  it  has  a  defi- 
nite frequency  depending  upon  its  size  and  shape.  If, 
now,  a  vibration  of  this  same  pitch  is  given  by  a  neigh- 
boring body,  the  air  in  the  resonator  will  be  set  in  "sympa- 
thetic "  vibration ;  and  so  the  sound  heard  will  be  strength- 
ened. A  vibration  of  any  other  frequency  would  not  be 
thus  reinforced.  So,  by  having  a  series  of  resonators  of  dif- 
ferent frequencies,  any  complex,  vibration  may  be  resolved 
into  its  components ;  and  it  may  thus  be  proved  that  differ- 
ences in  quality  are  due  to  differences  in  the  number  and 
intensity  of  the  partials  present.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  if  the  fundamental  of  any  note  has  a  period  T,  its  upper 
'partials  have  the  period  r/2,  y/3,  etc. ;  that  is,  if  the  fre- 
quency of  the  fundamental  is  n  (=  1  /  jT),  the  frequencies 
of  the  partials  are  2  n,  3  n,  etc. 

130.  It  is  thus  seen  that,  corresponding  to  the  throe 
physical  properties  of  a  train  of  waves,  its  wave-number, 
amplitude,  and  form,  there  are  three  characteristics  of  any 
musical  note,  —  its  pitch,  intensity,  and  quality. 

131.  Combinations  of  Notes.  If  two  or  more  trains  of 
waves  are  passing  through  the  same  medium,  the  resulting 
displacement  at  any  point  is,  of  course,  the  geometrical  sum 
of  the  individual  displacements  which  each  train  of  waves 
by  itself  would  have  produced.  If  two  trains  of  waves  so 
overlap  that  at  some  point  the  "  crest "  of  one  coincides  with 
the  "hollow"  of  the  other, —  that  is,  if  the  displacements 
due  to  the  two  waves  are  in  opposite  directions  at  that 
point, —  there  will  be  no  motion  at  that  point  if  the  am- 
plitudes of  the  two  waves  are  equal.  But  if  two  crests 
coincide,  the  displacement  will  be  abnormally  great.  This 
phenomenon  of  the  overlapping  of  waves  is  sometimes 
called  "  interference ; "  and,  when  one  wave  neutralizes 
another  at  any  point,  the  interference  is  said  to  be  com- 
plete.    There  are  corresponding  properties  of  sensation. 

132.  Beats.    If  two  sounding  bodies,  e.  g.  two  tuning- 
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forks,  of  different  frequencies  are  vibrating  near  each  other, 
each  sends  out  a  train  of  waves  which  reaches  the  ear  of  an 
observer  near  by.  But  the  wave-form  of  the  combined 
motion  contains  places  of  no  motion  if  the  amplitudes  are 
the  same,  and  places  of  abnormal  motion,  as  is  shown  in  the 
diagram,  which  represents  the  combination  of  two  harmonic 
trains  of  waves  whose  frequencies  are  in  the  ratio  of  two  to 
three.   In  general,  since  one  train  of  waves  has  more  "  crests  " 


Fig.  114. 


in  a  given  space  than  the  other,  they  will  completely  in- 
terfere at  certain  points,  the  number  of  which  in  a  distance 
equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  waves,  equals  the  difference  of 
the  two  frequencies.  As  this  wave-form  reaches  the  ear,  the 
membrane  closing  it  does  not  vibrate  regularly ;  at  certain 
intervals  it  is  violently  stimulated,  while  at  times  in  between 
it  is  not  moved  at  all.  This  necessarily  produces  in  the  ear 
a  sensation  analogous  to  that  caused  in  the  eye  by  an  inter- 
mittent series  of  flashes  of  light ;  and  both  these  sensations 
are  disagreeable.  The  degree  of  the  unpleasantness  de- 
pends upon  the  number  of  stimuli  given  the  ear  or  eye  in 
a  given  time,  and  also  upon  the  frequencies  of  the  waves. 
In  sound  these  unpleasant  effects  are  called  "  beats  ; "  and, 
if  they  are  produced  by  the  interference  of  two  waves 
whose  frequencies  are  n  and  ti',  there  will  be  ti'  —  n  beats 
per  second,  and  the  unpleasantness  will  vary  with  n'  —  n 
and  also  n.  That  is,  a  certain  number  of  beats  per  second 
may  be  more  disagreeable  at  one  pitch  than  another.  If 
the  number  of  beats  exceeds  forty  or  fifty  in  a  second,  it 
becomes  difficult  to  detect  them ;  and  so  the  most  disagree- 
able effect  is  produced  when  the  pitches  of  the  two  sounds 
are  nearly  the  same.    If  the  pitches  are  identically  the 
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same,  there  are,  of  course,  no  beats ;  and  their  absence  may 
serve  to  demonstrate  the  unison  of  two  notes. 

133.  Differential  and  Sammational  Notes.  When  two  vi- 
brating bodies  of  frequencies  n  and  n^  are  set  in  motion  vio- 
lently, other  sounds  than  those  of  pitches  n  and  n^  are  heard, 
if  the  same  volume  of  air  is  agitated  by  the  two  vibrations. 
Among  these  so-called  "combination-notes"  are  those  of 
pitch  n  +  n'  and  n  —  n\  which  are  called  respectively  "  sum- 
mational "  and  "  differential "  notes.  Other  notes  are  also 
heard  under  different  conditions. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Beflection  and  Refraction 

134.  Introdnction.  Waves  of  all  kinds,  moving  in  any 
medium,  suffer  certain  changes  when  they  reach  the  bound- 
ing surface  which  separates  that  medium  from  another. 
When  the  waves  reach  the  boundary,  they  produce  "  re- 
flected "  waves  back  into  the  first  medium,  and  also  cause 
waves  to  pass  into  the  second  medium.  Those  waves  in 
which  these  facts  are  most  easily  observed  are  light-waves, 
where  the  paths  of  the  waves  may  be  seen ;  and  their  prop- 
erties will  be  studied  later.  But  every  one  is  acquainted 
with  a  few  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  light :  the  angle 
of  incidence  equals  the  angle  of  reflection ;  when  light- 
waves pass  from  one  medium  into  another,  the  direction  of 
the  waves  is  changed,  i.  e.  suffers  "  refraction ; "  concave 
mirrors  and  convex  lenses  can  focus  the  light-waves  ;  there 
are  certain  so-called  interference  and  diffraction  phenomena. 
All  these  properties  are  common  also  to  those  waves  in 
ordinary  matter  which  can  produce  sound,  i.  e.  to  all  com- 
pressional  waves. 

That  sound  waves  can  be  reflected  is  made  evident  by 
the  existence  of  echoes  and  "  whispering-galleries."  Con- 
cave mirrors  can  also  easily  focus  sound  waves ;  and  a 
"sounding-board"  is  an  illustration  of  this^^ 

Lenses  can  also  be  made  of  suitably ^ze,  so  that  the 
waves  from  a  vibrating  body  placed  ^t/A  will  all  converge, 
after  passing  through  the  lens,  at  son^je  point,  B.  A  and  B 
are  known  as  "  conjugate  foci."     (See  \  Tig.  115). 
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Fig.  115. 

135.  Beflection.  The  nature  of  the  reflection  of  a  train 
of  waves  of  any  kind  depends  on  the  differences  between 
the  two  mediums  at  whose  boundary  the  reflection  takes 
place.  This  can  best  be  explained  by  some  mechanical 
illustrations.     Consider  two  series  of  spheres  arranged  in 


0irTRsr#arSS«w^vi^^V^^^^']^B^ 


Fio.  116. 


line  and  separated  by  spiral  springs.  Let  the  masses  of 
the  spheres  and  the  elasticity  of  the  springs  be  such  that 
the  velocity  of  a  compressional  wave  is  different  in  the 
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two  series.  Call  one  the  "fast**  series;  the  other,  the 
"  slow." 

Now,  if  the  extreme  sphere  of  the  slow  series  is  pushed 
in  so  as  to  compress  the'  spring  attached  to  it,  a  compression 
is  sent  along  the  row ;  but,  when  the  wave  reaches  the  end 
of  this  series,  the  velocity  of  the  compression  in  the  fast 
series  is  such  that  the  last  sphere  of  the  slow  series  does  not 
meet  with  enough  opposition  ;  and  so  it  swings  further  than 
it  should,  and  thus  stretches  the  spring  between  it  and  its 
next  neighbor  in  the  slow  series.  Consequently  a  rarefac- 
tion is  sent  back  as  a  reflected  wave  along  the  slow  series 
of  spheres.  But,  if  a  compression  is  sent  along  the  fast 
series,  when  the  last  sphere  is  reached,  it  compresses  the 
spring  between  it  and  the  first  sphere  of  the  slow  series ; 
and,  since  the  velocity  in  this  series  is  less  than  along  the 
other,  the  spring  does  not  move  fast  enough,  and  so  be- 
comes unduly  compressed.  Consequently  by  its  reaction 
on  the  fast  series  a  compression  is  sent  back  as  the  re- 
flected wave.  Similarly,  if  a  rarefaction  is  sent  along  the 
slow  series,  a  condensation  is  reflected;  and  if  it  is  sent 
along  the  fast  series,  a  rarefaction  is  reflected.  So,  if  a 
succession  of  condensations  and  rarefactions  is  sent  along 
either  series,  a  train  of  waves  is  reflected. 

A  special  case  of  a  series  of  spheres,  whose  velocity  of 
transmission  is  slow,  is  one  where  there  is  no  transmis- 
sion at  all,  e.  g.  the  last  sphere  of  one  series  is  fastened  to 
a  rigid  wall.  In  this  case  the  reflected  wave  is  identical 
with  the  incident,  only  going  in  the  opposite  direction. 
A  special  case  of  a  series  of  spheres  whose  velocity  of 
transmission  is  very  rapid,  i.  e.  where  little  opposition  is 
ofi*ered  to  the  incident  wave,  is  when  there  is  no  second 
series  at  all ;  that  is,  there  is  a  single  series  of  spheres,  and 
the  last  sphere  is  not  connected  with  anything  except  the 
spring  which  gives  it  motion.  In  this  case  the  reflected 
train  of  waves  differs  from  the  incident  in  that  a  condensa- 
tion is  replaced  by  a  rarefaction,  and  vice  versa. 
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Transverse  Waves  in  Cords.  Another  illustration  of  the 
reflection  of  waves  is  given  when  transverse  waves  are 
sent  along  a  rope  or  stretched  string.  Consider  the  two 
cases,  (1)  reflection  from  a  fixed  point,  L  e.  the  further  end 
is  rigidly  fastened ;  (2)  reflection  from  a  "  free  "  end,  i.  e. 
the  further  end  is  not  fastened  to  anything. 

136.  1.  Beflection  from  a  Fixed  Point.  Let  a  transverse 
harmonic  wave  be  sent  along  a  cord  whose  further  end  is 
fastened  to  a  wall  or  any  fixed  support.  At  the  instant  it 
reaches  the  fixed  end,  it  may  be  represented  as  in  the 
figure,  where  the  dotted  line  shows  the  original  position  of 
the  cord.  B  is  the  fixed  point,  and  A  is  the  end  which  is 
moved  transversely  with  a  harmonic  vibration.  The  in- 
stant this  wave  reaches  -B,  a  similar  wave  starts  back  in 
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the  opposite  direction  along  the  cord,  so  that,  at  later  in- 
stants, as  the  end  A  is  vibrated,  thus  sending  out  waves  in 
the  cord,  there  are  two  trains  of  waves  moving  in  opposite 
directions,  —  one  direct,  the  other  reflected.  These  two 
trains  have  the  same  frequency  and  velocity  ;  and  their  posi- 
tions are  shown  in  the  following  diagrams,  at  instants  of 
time  differing  by  one  sixteenth  of  the  period  of  the  wave. 
The  line  made  up  of  dashes  represents  the  direct  wave ;  the 
dotted  line,  the  reflected  wave ;  the  heavy  line,  the  resulting 
motion  produced  by  the  sum  of  the  displacements  due  to 
each  of  the  two  waves  separately.     (See  Fig.  118.) 

137.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  at  regular  intervals  there 
are  points  of  the  cord  which  never  move,  the  two  waves 
neutralizing  each  other.  These  points  are  called  "  nodes ; " 
and  the  distance  between  consecutive  nodes  is  seen  at  once 
to  be  one  half  a  wave-length  of  either  train  of  waves. 
Also,  in  between  the  nodes,  it  is  noticed  how  the  portions 

of  the  cord  vibrate  as  a  whole  across  the  original  direction. 
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middle  point  of  each  such  vibrating  portion  is  called 
loop,"  and   the    distance    between    two    consecutive 

loops  is  also  one  half 

^  i^^ ^    a  wave-length.    There 

will  thus  be  produced 
in  the  cord,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  super- 
position of  these  two 
waves,    a    transverse 
vibration.      This    is 
called  a  "stationary' 
vibration,  because,  al- 
though at  any  instant 
the  cord  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  train  of 
waves,  this   apparent 
wave  does  not  advance ; 
the  crests  remain  at 
the  same  points,  die 
down,  and   then  hol- 
lows take  their  places, 
while  the  hollows  rise 
and    become    crests ; 
and  so  on. 

If  a  cord  is  thus  set 
in  stationary  vibration 
by  the  hand,  it  is  no- 
ticed at  once  that  the 
end  of  the  cord  in  the 
hand  is  approximately 
a  node.  It  does  move 
some,  because  the  en- 
ergy from  the  hand  is 
here  given  the  cord;  but 
its  motion  is  not  nearly 
PiQ  118.  so  great  as  at  a  loop. 
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138.  Thus,  in  a  cord  fastened  at  one  end,  and  set  in 
stationary  vibrations  by  a  hand  at  the  other,  there  are 
nodes  at  each  end.  (So  it  is  also  if  a  cord  is  fastened  at 
both  ends  and  set  in  vibration  by  some  blow.)  Conse- 
quently, there  must  be  a  whole  number  of  vibrating  por- 
tions or  segments  in  the  cord.  If  there  are  iV  +  1  nodes, 
counting  the  two  ends,  there  are  If  such  vibrating  seg- 
ments. Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  two  trains  of  waves 
in  the  cord ;  n,  the  frequency ;  \,  the  wave-length ;  Z,  the 
length  of  the  string.     Then 

V  =  n\;  Z  =  N jr, 

since  the  distance  between  two  nodes  is  ^r .    Consequently.. 

Nv 
""  =  21' 

Therefore,  since  N  can  equal  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  there  are  cer- 
tain definite  values  of  n  which  can  produce  stationary 
vibrations  in  a  given  cord.  To  make  N  greater,  —  that 
is,  to  increase  the  number  of  vibrating  segments,  —  it  is 
necessary  to  increase  n,  the  number  of  vibrations  per 
second  given  the  cord. 

If  the  tension  in  the  cord  is  increased  by  some  longi- 
tudinal force,  the  velocity,  v,  will  be  increased.  Conse- 
quently, if  n  is  not  changed,  and  if  the  tension  in  the 
cord  is  increased  enough,  N  must  decrease  by  1.  That  is, 
if  a  cord  is  vibrating  with  4  segments,  it  will  change  into 
3  segments,  if  the  tension  is  increased  sufficiently. 

All  these  deductions  can  be  easily  verified  by  direct  ex- 
periments. 

139.  2.  Beflection  from  a  Free  End.  Let  a  transverse 
harmonic  train  of  waves  be  sent  along  a  cord  whose  far- 
ther end  is  free.  The  reflected  waves  will  have  the  same 
frequency  and  velocity,  and  they  will  be  identical  with  the 
reflected  waves  from  a  fixed  point,  except  that  a  crest  takes 
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the  place  of  a  hollow,  and  vice  versa.    The  drawings  in  Fig. 

119  represent  the  direct  train  of  waves,  the  reflected  train, 

and  the  resulting  motion,  at 

P_7:-:j_^^^ -j^JllZr^n-a.    intervals  of  time  equal  to 

^. -^   one  sixteenth  of  a  period. 

_J^  It  is  seen  that  here  also 
^~~~J^  there  are  nodes  and  loops, 
^^--^z^  i  e.  a  stationary  vibration ; 
and  the  distance  between 
two  nodes  or  between  two 
loops  is  equal  to  one  half 
the  wave-length  of  either 
the  direct  or  the  reflected 
waves.  There  is  a  loop,  of 
course,  at  the  free  end  of 
the  cord. 

140.    Loagitadinsl  Waves. 
Just  as    in    the  ball  and 


waves  may  be  sent  along  a 
stretched  cord,  a  solid  rod,  a 

column  of  air. 

p~.,-:.^^"l"~''-.^-'"""p~"-^,|    are,  of  course,  compressional 
I ^^r^^^^Cj-^-s         "'^3=^^    ones,  and  so  move  with  the 


"velocity  of  sound"  in  those 
substances.    The  waves  will 
be  reflected  from  the  ends  of 
the   medium ;    and  thus  it 
will  be  set  in  stationary  vi- 
bration.    If  the  end  is  fixed, 
there  will  be  a  node  there ; 
if  it  is  free,  there  will  be  a  loop.     The  number  of  vibrating 
segments  depends  upon  the  velocity  of  the  waves  and  the 
number  of  vibrations  per  second. 


CHAPTER  V 

VIBRATING  BODIES 

141.  Nearly  every  musical  instrument  when  it  is  pro 
ducing  the  compressional  waves  commonly  called  sound- 
waves is  making  stationary  vibrations,  the  nature  of  which 
has  been  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter.  The  funda- 
mental property  of  stationary  vibrations  is  the  existence 
of  nodes  and  loops  which  may  be  regarded  as  produced  by 
the  superposition  of  two  identical  trains  of  waves  in  oppo- 
site directions ;  and  it  is  a  general  law  that  the  wave- 
length  of  both  the  direct  and  reflected  waves  is  twice  the 
distance  between  two  nodes  or  between  two  loops.  As 
explained  also,  any  body  such  as  a  cord  or  a  column  of 
air  can  vibrate  in  many  ways,  with  one  segment  or  two  or 
three,  etc. ;  and  so  in  general,  unless  special  precautions 
are  taken,  a  body  set  in  vibration  at  random  will  have  a 
motion  which  is  compounded  of  several  of  these  different 
simple  modes  of  vibration.  Some  special  cases  will  now 
be  considered. 

142.  Transverse  Vibrations  of  a  TTniform  Stretched  Cord. 
When  a  cord  fastened  at  both  ends  vibrates  transversely, 
it  itself  does  not  affect  greatly  the  surrounding  air,  owing 
to  its  small  cross-section.  But  the  supports  to  which  the 
ends  are  fastened  are  never  quite  rigid ;  and  so  they  also 
vibrate,  and  in  turn  produce  vibrations  in  the  board  to 
which  they  are  joined.  This  board  may  be  made  broad ; 
and  consequently  its  vibrations  will  produce  a  marked 
effect  on  the  surrounding  air.  This  explains  the  action 
of  a  violin  or  a  piano,  where  the  wooden  portions  are 
much  more  important  than  the  strings. 
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There  are  many  ways  in  which  a  string  thus  stretched 
can  be  set  in  transverse  vibrations,  —  it  may  be  plucked 
one  side,  it  may  be  rubbed  with  a  violin  bow,  or  it  may  be 
struck  a  blow.  There  are  also  many  possible  modes  of 
vibration.  The  simplest  one  is  when  the  only  nodes  are 
at  the  two  ends.  In  this  case,  if  L  is  the  length  of  the 
string,  n  the  frequency,  v  the  velocity  of  transverse  waves 
in  the  string,  the  wave-length,  -v/n,  equals  2  Z.     That  is, 

71  =  V  /  2  Z. 

This  vibration  is   called   the   "  f undamentaL"     The   next 
simplest  mode  of  vibration  is  when  the  string  is  divided 


Fig.  120. 


into  two  vibrating  segments,  there  being  a  node  at  the 
middle  point.     If  tii  is  the  frequency  of  the  vibration, 

V  /  Til  =  X, 

or  Til  =  V  /  Z. 

This  vibration  is  called  the  "  first  partial ; "  and  its  fre- 
quency is  just  twice  that  of  the  fundamental     The  next 


Fio.  121. 

simplest  case  is  when  there  are  three  vibrating  segments. 
If  ria  is  the  frequency,  it  is  obvious  that 

v/7i2  =  2Z/3, 

01  ^a  =  3  2?  /  2  Z. 
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This  vibration  is  called  the  "  second  partial ; "  and  its  fre- 
quency is  three  times  that  of  the  fundamental.  In  a 
similar  manner,  it  is  easily  seen  that  there  are  other  possi- 
ble partials,  whose  frequencies  are  four,  five,  etc.  times  that 
of  the  fundamental. 

Corresponding  to  each  of  these  partial  vibrations  there  is 
a  definite  sound-sensation,  whose  pitch  is  given  by  the  fre- 
quency of  the  vibration ;  and,  if  the  string  is  set  in  motion 
at  random,  several  of  these  sounds  may  be  heard.  Of 
course  the  point  of  the  string,  at  which  is  struck  the  blow 
producing  the  vibration,  is  always  a  loop  in  the  resulting 
vibration ;  and  so  any  partial  vibration  which  would  make 
it  necessary  for  that  point  to  be  a  node  cannot  occur,  and 
the  corresponding  sound  is  absent.  Thus,  if  a  string  is 
set  in  vibration  by  a  blow  at  its  middle  point,  the  first, 
third,  fifth,  etc.  partials  cannot  arise.  Since  the  quality 
of  any  sound  depends  upon  the  number  and  intensity  of 
the  partials  present  with  the  fundamental,  the  sound  pro- 
duced by  the  transverse  vibrations  of  a  stretched  string 
depends  largely  upon  the  point  where  it  is  struck  or 
bowed. 

It  is  proved  by  theory  and  verified  by  experiment  that 
the  velocity  of  a  transverse  wave  in  a  thin,  uniform  stretched 
string  is 


V  = 

ap 


where  P  is  the  tension  in  the  string,  that  is,  the  stretching 
force  ;  cr  is  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the  string  ;  p  is 
the  density  of  the  string.  Consequently  the  pitch  cf  the 
fundamental,  n  =  v/2  L,i8 


1   a/P 
2  L      trp 


and  so,  as  the  tension  is  increased,  the  pitch  rises. 
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143.    Longitadinal  Vibrations  in  a  Stretched  Cord  or  Wire. 

This  mode  of  vibration  may  be  produced  by  rubbing  the  cord 
in  the  direction  of  its  length  with  a  damp  cloth.  .  The 
waves  thus  excited,  which  by  their  combination  produce  the 
vibration,  are  compressional ;  and  so  the  velocity  of  the 
waves  is  what  is  called  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  material 
of  which  the  cord  or  wire  is  made. 

The  simplest  case,  as  before,  is  that  where  the  only  nodes 
are  at  the  two  ends.  If  L  is  the  length  of  the  cord  or  wire, 
n  the  frequency,  V  the  velocity  of  souTid  in  the  given 
material, 

and  so  71  =    V  j  2  L, 

Since  71  and  L  can  both  be  measured,  this  gives  a  method 
of  determining  F",  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  given  sub- 
stance. Other  cases  of  vibration,  where  there  are  nodes 
along  the  cord  or  wire,  are  obtained  with  difficulty. 

It  may  be  proved  that,  in  this  case, 

p 

where  U  is  Young's  modulus  of  elasticity  (see  Art.  83), 
and  p  is  the  density  of  the  cord  or  wire.  Then  the  fre* 
quency  of  the  fundamental  vibration  is 

^  =  2i^p' 
or  E  =  4:L^rfi  p. 

And  since  X,  n,  and  p  are  all  easily  measured  for  any  given 
cord  or  wire,  this  gives  a  simple  method  for  the  determina« 
tion  of  Young's  modulus.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the 
frequency  of  the  vibration,  for  a  definite  length,  does  not 
depend  upon  the  cross-section  of  the  cord  or  wire,  nor 
upon  the  tension  in  it,  provided  that  this  is  not  great 
enough  to  influence  Young's  modulus  or  the  density. 
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144.  Longitadinal  Vibrations  of  Bods.  This  mode  of  vi- 
bration may  be  produced  by  rubbing  the  rod ;  and  it  is 
exactly  similar  to  the  preceding  case,  with  this  exception : 
a  stretched  cord  or  wire  is  fastened  at  its  two  ends,  while  a 
rod  is  not  in  general. 

The  simplest  longitudinal  vibration  of  a  rod  is  when  it 
is  clamped  at  its  middle  point.  There  is  then  a  loop  at 
each  end  ;  and  the  wave-length 

or  71=   F/2i. 

Here,  also,  n  and  L  may  be  measured ;  and  so  this  gives  a 
method  for  the  measurement  of  the  velocity  of  sound  in 
the  material  of  which  the  rod  is  made. 


..-" 


^^^^^ ^^'  <^^^ 


Fig.  122. 


145.   Transverse  Vibrations  of  a  Sod.     The 

rod  may  be  clamped  at  some  point,  and  then 
struck  a  blow  at  one  end  perpendicular  to  its 
length.  One  of  the  commonest  modes  of  such 
a  vibration  is  when  one  end  is  clamped,  and 
the  other  vibrates  freely.  In  this  case  there 
is  a  loop  at  the  latter  end  and  a  node  at  the 
former.  Another  mode  of  vibration  of  a  rod 
is  when  there  are  two  nodes  at  equal  distances 
from  the  ends.  An  illustration  of  this  is  an 
ordinary  tuning-fork,  which  is  simply  a  rod  so 
bent  as  to  form  a  U>  ^i^d  which  has  an  arm 
attached  at  the  bottom  of  its  curved  portion. 
When  a  tuning-fork  vibrates,  its  two  ends  are 
loops ;  and  the  attached  arm  is  also  in  violent  motion,  as 
may  be  proved  by  resting  it  on  a  table  or  box  ;  for  the  lattei 
is  immediately  set  in  vibration. 


Fig.  123. 
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146.  Vibiations  of  Coltuniu  of  a  0aa.    The  only  vibrations 
possible  io  &  columu  of  gas  are,  of  course,  longitudinal  ones, 

because  a  gas  has  no  rigidity.  These  vibrations 
are  extremely  common  in  musical  instruments, 
e.  g.  organ-pipes,  horns,  flutes,  etc. ;  and  they 
are  easily  produced.  One  way  is  simply  to 
blow  over  the  opening  of  a  hollow  tube;  another 
is  to  hold  some  vibrating  instrument,  like  a 
tuning-fork,  over  the  opening.  In  an  ordinary 
ot^an-pipe  air  is  driven  in  through  a  narrow 
passage,  and,  striking  the  lip  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pipe,  produces  a  periodic  motion  of  the  air 
near  there,  which  sets  in  vibration  the  column 
of  air  in  the  pipe.  There  is  always  a  loop  at 
the  lip  of  the  organ-pipe,  owing  to  the  violent 
motion  near  it.  Organ-pipes  are  of  two  kinds, 
—  closed  and  open. 

147.  1.  Closed  Pipes.     The  end  of  the  pipe 
being  closed,  there  is,  of  course,  a  node  at  that    j-j^  jgi 
point. 

The  simplest  mode,  then,  of  vibration  is  whan  there  is  a 
node  at  the  closed  end  and  a  loop  at  the  lip,  there  bein^ 


neither  node  nor  loop  in  between.  The  wave-length  is 
four  times  the  distance  from  a  node  to  a  loop.  So,  if  L 
is  the  length  of  the  pipe,  V  the  velocily  of  sound  waves 
in  the  gas  enclosed,  and  n  the  frequency, 

r/»  =  4£, 

or  n=Vf4£. 

This  is  the  fundamental  vibration. 
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The  next  simplest  mode  of  vibration  is  when  there  are  a 
node  and  a  loop  in  between  the  two  ends.  (It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  have  two  nodes  without  there  being  a  loop 
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between  them.)    In  this  case  the  distance  between  two 
nodes  is  2  £  /  3.    Hence,  if  Wj  is  the  frequency. 


or 


r/7i,  =  4i;/3, 

7i,  =  3F/4Z. 


This  is  evidently  the  second  partial,  the  first  one  not 
occurring. 
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The  next  simplest  mode  of  vibration  is  when  there  are 
two  nodes  and  two  loops  in  between  the  ends.  If  n^  is  the 
frequency, 

r/?i4  =  4Z/5, 

or  714  =  5  F/4  Z. 

This  is  the  fourth  partial,  the  third  not  occurring. 

So  the  other  modes  of  vibration  may  be  discussed.  It 
is  evident  that  in  a  closed  organ-pipe  only  the  fundamental 
and  the  alternate  partial  vibrations  can  occur. 

148.  2.  Open  Pipes.  In  an  open  pipe  there  is  a  loop  at 
each  end.  (In  reality,  owing  to  the  inertia  of  the  air,  the 
loops  do  not  come  exactly  at  the  ends,  but  at  a  slight  dis- 
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tance  beyond  them,  depending  largely  upon  the  radius  of 
the  pipe  and  the  length  of  the  waves.) 


_^^.^ — 

^^-^^^ 

< 

1 

1 

1 

_  N  _ 

Fig.  128. 

The  simplest  mode  of  vibration  of  an  open  pipe  is  when 
there  is  a  loop  at  each  end  and  one  node  in  between.  If 
n  is  the  frequency, 

or  n  =  V/2L. 

That  is,  the  lowest  frequency  of  an  open  pipe  is  twice  that 
of  a  closed  pipe. 


The  next  simplest  mode  of  vibration  is  when  there  are 
two  nodes  and  one  loop  in  between  the  ends.  If  Ui  is  the 
frequency, 

r/nx  =  i, 

7ii=  V/L. 


or 


The  next  simplest  mode  of  vibration  gives 


and  so  on. 


n^=zy^V/L, 
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It  is  evident  that  in  open  organ-pipes  the  fundamental 
and  all  tlie  partials  may  occur. 

The  quality  of  the  sound  heard  as  the  result  of  the 
vibrations  of  the  columns  of  gas  in  any  organ-pipe  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  partials  present.  When  an  open- 
ing is  made  in  the  side  of  a  pipe,  as  in  a  horn  or  a  flute, 
a  loop  must  occur  at  that  point;  and  so  the  pitch  and 
quality  of  the  resulting  sound  are  changed.  By  changing 
the  motion  of  one's  lips  at  the  mouthpiece  of  a  horn,  differ- 
ent vibrations  may  be  produced. 

Further,  since  in  a  closed  organ-pipe  the  fundamental 
vibration  has  a  frequency  n  =  VJ  4:  L,  and  since  n  and  L 
can  both  be  measured,  V,  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  gas 
filling  the  pipe,  may  be  easily  determined.  It  is  found,  as 
might  be  expected,  that  the  velocity  in  the  pipe  depends 
somewhat  upon  the  size  of  the  pipe  and  also  upon  the 
wave-length. 

148.  Vibrations  of  Plates  and  Membranea  A  plate  or  a 
stretched  membrane  may  easily  be  set  in  transverse  vibra- 
tions by  rubbing  a  violin  bow  across  its  edge.  In  general 
there  will  be  certain  lines  in  the  plate  or  membrane,  where 
there  is  no  motion.  These  lines  are  called  nodal  lines; 
and  their  position  may  be  found  by  having  light  sand  or 
powder  sprinkled  over  the  surface.  The  sand  will  move 
away  from  the  places  of  greatest  motion  and  be  heaped  up 
along  the  nodal  lines.  As  might  be  expected,  the  position 
and  form  of  the  nodal  lines  depend  upon  where  the  plate 
or  membrane  is  held,  and  where  and  how  it  is  rubbed. 

150.  Vibrations  of  Bells.  A  bell-shaped  vessel,  like  a  bowl 
of  any  kind,  may  have  two  kinds  of  vibrations,  transverse 
and  longitudinal.  The  transverse  ones  may  be  produced 
by  striking  the  bowl  a  blow  or  by  rubbing  across  its  edge. 
The  longitudinal  ones  may  be  produced  by  rubbing  along  its 
edge.  As  a  rule,  most  actual  bells,  especially  large  ones, 
are  not  uniform,  but  have  what  may  be  considered  as 
thicker  places  at  certain  points.     If  this  thick  place  hap* 
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pens  to  be  at  a  node,  there  will  be  a  certain  definite  fre- 
quency; while,  if  it  comes  at  a  loop,  the  frequency  will 
be  slightly  different.  So,  if  the  bell  is  struck  at  random, 
both  these  vibrations  will  occur,  and  beats  (see  Art.  132) 
will  be  heard. 

151.  The  Human  Voice.  The  vibrations  of  the  lips,  the 
tongue,  and  the  so-called  "  vocal  cords,'*  or  "  larynx,"  pro- 
duce the  human  voice.  The  pitch  depends  upon  the  fre- 
quency of  the  vibration.  Various  partials  always  occur ; 
and  these  may  be  strengthened  or  modified  by  holding 
the  lips  and  tongue  in  certain  positions.  The  so-called 
"vowel"  sounds  are  due  to  the  simple  vibration  of  the 
larynx  and  the  modification  of  the  partials  by  the  shape 
given  the  mouth.  The  "consonant"  sounds  are  due  to 
the  vibrations  of  the  lips  and  tongue  in  different  positions. 

152.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  all  the  cases  and  methods 
of  vibration,  which  have  been  discussed,  the  wave-length 
of  the  sound  waves  varies  directly  as  the  length  of  the 
vibrating  segment  which  produces  the  waves.  This  is  a 
general  property  of  waves :  the  wave-length  varies  directly 
as  the  linear  dimension  of  the  vibrating  body. 


CHAPTER  VI 

VELOCITY  OF  SOUND 

What  is  meant  by  the  "  velocity  of  sound  '*  is  the  ve- 
locity  of  compressional  waves  in  a  material  medium  of  a 
given  kind  and  under  given  conditions. 

153.  Direct  Method.  This  velocity  may  be  determined 
without  much  difficulty  by  a  direct  measurement  if  the 
expanse  of  the  medium  is  great  enough.  Thus  a  pistol 
may  be  fired  in  the  air,  or  a  bell  rung  under  water ;  and 
the  interval  of  time  which  elapses  between  this  instant 
and  that  when  the  corresponding  sound  is  heard  at  a  meas- 
ured distance  away  may  be  noted.'  The  ratio  of  this  dis- 
tance to  the  interval  of  time  gives  the  velocity  of  sound  in 
air  or  water  under  the  existing  conditions. 

154.  Indirect  Method.  Another  method  is  to  apply  the 
formula  stated  in  Article  119, 

P 

where  E  is  the  bulk  modulus  and  p  is  the  density,  Thus, 
if  E  and  p  are  known  (and  they  can  in  general  be  deter- 
mined), V  can  be  at  once  calculated.  For  a  gas,  as  proved 
in  Article  119, 

and,  if  V  can  be  measured  by  any  means  for  the  gas,  this 
formula  may  serve  for  the  calculation  of  any  of  the  other 
quantities.  It  should  be  noted  that  ^  =  273  +  ^°  centi- 
grade ;  and  so,  as  the  temperature  of  a  gas  increases,  the 
velocity  of  sound  in  it  does  also. 
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155.  Velocity  in  a  Column  of  Oas.  In  the  last  chapter 
other  methods  for  the  measurement  of  the  velocity  of  sound 
in  any  medium  have  been  explained.  In  particular,  to 
measure  the  velocity  of  sound  in  any  gas,  enclose  a  column 
of  the  gas  in  a  pipe  open  at  one  end,  vibrate  a  tuning-fork 
of  known  frequency  over  this  end,  and  alter  the  length  of 
the  pipe  by  means  of  a  movable  piston  until  the  column  of 
gas  is  vibrating  in  unison  with  the  fork.  Let  n  be  the  fre- 
quency of  the  vibration,  L  the  length  of  the  column  of 
gas,  and  V  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  gas ;  then,  if  the 
vibration  of  the  column  of  gas  is  its  fundamental  one, 

or  F=4:7iZ. 

An  upper  partial  vibration  of  the  column  of  gas  might  have 
been  used ;  and,  by  suitable  methods,  all  error  due  to  the 
displacement  of  the  loop  from  the  open  end  of  the  pipe 
may  be  obviated. 

If  the  velocity  of  sound  in  any  one  gas  is  known,  it  may 
be  determined  for  any  other  gas  in  a  most  simple  manner. 
Fill  two  organ-pipes  with  the  two  gases,  and  set  the  col- 
umns in  vibration.  Then  the  length  of  one  can  be  altered 
until  the  pitches  of  the  two  sounds  are  identical  If  the 
pipes  are  closed  at  one  end  and  are  emitting  their  funda- 
mentals, and  if  n  is  the  frequency  common  to  both  pipes,  Fj, 
and  Fg  the  two  velocities,  Zi  and  L2  the  lengths  of  the  two 
columns, 

.  -   ^^  -    ^^ 

and  hence  Vi  i  f^a  =  Zi :  L^. 

So  the  unknown  velocity  may  be  at  once  calculated. 

As  noted  before,  it  will  be  found  that  the  velocity 
changes  with  the  temperature,  and  that  it  depends  slightly 
upon  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  wave-length  and  the 
organ-pipe. 
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156.  Velocity  in  a  Column  of  a  Liqnid.  Stationary  waves 
may  also  be  produced  in  a  closed  pipe  filled  with  a  liquid, 
by  causing  the  piston  closing  one  end  to  vibrate  harmoni- 
cally. If  n  is  the  frequency,  L  the  distance  between  two 
nodes,  and  V  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  liquid, 

2Z=  V/n, 
or  V=2nZ. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  accurately  the  position  of 
the  nodes ;  because,  if  any  light  powder  is  suspended  in 
the  liquid,  it  wUl  arrange  itself  in  the  tube  so  that  the 
nodes  and  loops  may  be  easily  distinguished. 

157.  Velocity  in  a  Solid  Wire  or  Eod.     The  velocity  of 

sound  in  a  solid  wire  or  rod  may  be  determined  by  simply 

setting  it  in  longitudinal  vibration.     If  the  wire  has  a 

length  Z,  and  if  it  is  stretched  between  two  fixed  clamps, 

then 

2L^V/n, 

and  V=2nZ, 

The  velocity  of  sound  in  two  different  wires  may  be  also 
thus  compared,  by  altering  the  length  of  one  until  its  fre- 
quency equals  that  of  the  other.  If  Vi  and  V2  are  the  two 
velocities,  Zi  and  X2  the  two  lengths, 

Fi :  Fi  =  Zi :  L^. 

If  a  rod  is  clamped  at  its  middle  point,  and  set  in  longi- 
tudinal vibrations,  there  are  loops  at  the  two  ends ;  so,  if 
Z  is  the  length  of  the  rod, 

2Z=F/7i, 
or  V=2nZ. 

158.  Knndf  s  Method.  Another  indirect  method  of  de- 
termining the  velocity  of  sound  in  any  medium  —  solid, 
liquid,  or  gas  —  is  known  as  Kundt's  method,  from  the  name 
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of  the  physicist  who  devised  it.  Its  principle  is  to  compare 
the  unknown  velocity  with  one  that  is  known.  The  ap- 
paratus consists  of  two  parts :  a  glass  tube,  about  100  cm. 
long  and  of  2  or  3  cm.  diameter,  which  is  closed  at  one 
end  by  a  tight-fitting  piston,  A,  and  at  the  other  by  a 
loosely  fitting  piston,  B;  and  a  solid  rod,  perhaps  100  cm. 
.  long,  which  is  firmly  clamped  at  its  middle  point,  coaxial 
with  the  glass  tube,  and  which  carries  on  one  end  the 
piston  B.    The  solid  rod  is  set  into  longitudinal  vibrations 


''^  ■»  '!!!'  fA 


A  B  ^ 

Fig.  181. 

by  being  rubbed  lengthwise  with  a  dampened  cloth ;  and 
the  vibrations  of  the  piston  B  set  into  vibration  the  gas 
enclosed  in  the  glass  tube.  These  vibrations  in  the  gas 
will  not  become  stationary  unless  the  length  of  the  column 
of  gas  is  such  as  to  equal  a  whole  number  of  vibrating 
segments.  Some  light  powder  is  placed  in  the  tube,  and,  if 
the  vibrations  are  not  stationary,  the  powder  will  not  take 
any  permanent  distribution.  But,  by  moving  the  piston 
A,  the  length  of  the  column  of  gas  may  be  so  changed  that 
the  vibrations  will  become  stationary.  This  will  be  evi- 
dent by  the  arrangement  of  the  powder  in  the  tube,  and 
the  distance  between  two  nodes  may  be  accurately  meas- 
ured. (It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  point  5  is  a  node  for  the 
gas,  although  it  is  a  loop  for  the  rod ;  just  as,  when  a  rope  is 
set  in  vibration  by  the  motion  of  one's  hand,  the  end  in 
the  hand  is  a  node.)  If  Zi  is  the  length  of  the  rod,  Fi  the 
velocity  of  sound  in  the  rod,  Z2  the  average  distance  be- 
tween two  nodes  in  the  column  of  gas,  Fi  the  velocity  of 
sound  in  the  gas,  n  the  frequency  of  the  vibration,  which  is 
the  same  for  both  rod  and  gas, 

2Zi=  Vi/n;  2L2  =  Va/n, 
or  Fi :  Fa  =  Xi :  Zg. 
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So,  if  either  Vi  or  Fi  is  known,  the  other  may  be  at  once 
calculated  from  the  measurements  ii  and  Z2.  Thus,  assum- 
ing that  the  velocity  of  sound  in  air  is  known,  that  of  any 
solid  may  be  at  once  determined  by  making  a  rod  out  of  it, 
and  using  it  as  described.  The  velocity  in  any  other  gas 
or  in  any  liquid  may  also  be  determined  by  first  finding 
the  velocity  in  any  solid  rod  and  then  replacing  the  air  in 
the  tube  by  the  other  gas  or  the  liquid. 

This  method  is  not  so  accurate  as  is  desirable ;  but  it  is 
by  far  the  easiest  and  simplest  one  available  for  general 


use. 


TABLE  II 
Velocity  of  Sound 


Air 0° 

Hydrogen 0° 

IllumiDating  Gas     .     •     0° 

Oxygen 0° 

Alcohol  (absolute)    .     .     8°.4 

Petroleum 7°.4 

Water 4° 

Brass 

Copper 

Glass 

Iron 

Paraffin    ,     •     .     .     .       16° 


33,250  cm.  per 
128,600 

49,040 

31,720 
126,400 
139,500 
140,000 
361,700 
397,000 
606,000 
609,300 
130,400 


sec. 


CHAPTER  Vn 

HARMONY  AND  MUSIC 

159.  Musical  Sounds.  As  already  stated  in  Article  124^ 
the  simplest  musical  note  that  the  ear  can  recognize  is  that 
produced  by  a  harmonic  vibration.  It  has  also  been  known 
for  at  least  two  thousand  years  that  there  were  certain 
combinations  of  sounds  which  were  pleasant  to  hear.  One 
such  combination  is  called  the  "  octave,"  which  is  due  to 
the  simultaneous  production  of  two  vibrations  of  suitable 
frequencies.  Another  combination  consists  of  three  vibra- 
tions, and  is  called  the  "major  triad." 

160.  Numerical  Belations.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  in- 
terest to  measure  the  frequencies  of  these  vibrations  which 
compose  the  pleasing  combinatiojis  known  for  so  many 
years.  It  was  found  that  whenever  a  vibration  and  an- 
other of  twice  the  frequency  took  place  together,  an  octave 
was  heard.  Thus,  if  two  tuning-forks  of  frequencies  n  and 
2  n  are  sounded  simultaneously,  an  octave  is  heard ;  and 
the  second  vibration  is  often  called  the  octave  of  the  first. 

Again,  it  was  found  that  when  three  vibrations  whose 
frequencies  were  wi,  712,  ris,  were  sounded  together,  a  major 
triad  was  heard,  only  if 

Till  712 :  Us  =  4  :  5  :  6. 

Thus  three  tuning-forks  whose  frequencies  are  200,  250, 
800,  will  cause  a  major  triad. 

161.  Harmony  and  Discord.  The  reason  why  these  simple 
combinations  of  vibrations  produce  a  pleasing  sensation 
remained  unknown  until  it  was  given  by  Von  HelmholtZi 
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As  explained  in  previous  chapters,  any  vibration  is,  as  a  rule, 
always  accompanied  by  partial  vibrations  whose  frequen- 
cies in  all  simple  cases  are  twice,  three  times,  etc.,  that  of 
the  fundamental  vibration  itself ;  it  has  also  been  shown 
that  beats  are  very  unpleasant  to  the  ear,  and  that  the  de- 
gree of  the  disagreeable  sensation  depends  upon  the  num- 
ber of  beats  per  second  and  the  pitch  of  the  individual 
sounds.  Thus,  a  vibration  whose  frequency  is  200  is 
accompanied  by  partials  whose  frequencies  are  400,  600, 
800,  etc.  Consequently,  if  two  vibrations,  of  frequencies 
200  and  400,  are  produced  simultaneously  on  different 
instruments,  the  following  frequencies  occur : 

200,  400,    600,  etc. 
400,  800,  1200,  etc. 

and  there  are  therefore  no  unpleasant  beats  between  any 
of  the  vibrations.  So  it  is  seen  why  an  octave,  such  as 
200  and  400  form,  is  in  harmony. 

But  if  vibrations  of  frequencies  205  and  400  are  sounded 
together,  the  following  frequencies  occur : 

205,410,  615,  820,  etc. 
400,  800, 1200,  etc. 

And  now  there  are  10  beats  per  second  between  the  two 
vibrations  410  and  400,  also  20  per  second  between  820 
and  800,  etc. ;  and  so  this  combination  is  unpleasant,  and 
is  said  to  be  dissonant. 

Again,  if  three  vibrations  forming  a  major  triad  are 
sounded  together,  e.  g.  200,  250,  300,  the  following  fre- 
quencies occur: 

200,  400,  600,  800,  etc. 
250,  500,  750, 1000,  etc. 
300,  600,  900,  1200,  etc. 

No  beats  arise ;  and  so  the  harmony  of  the  combination  is 
explained.     If  one  of  the  fundamental  vibrations  was  205 
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instead  of  200,  there  would  be  beats;  and  the  resulting 
sound  would  be  dissonant. 

Further,  Von  Helmholtz  proved  that  in  every  discord 
there  were  beats,  generally  between  the  partial  vibrations ; 
while  in  harmony  the  beats  are  almost  entirely  absent. 

162.  Musical  Scales.  The  pitches  of  the  sounds  which 
compose  an  octave  or  a  major  triad  are  too  far  apart  to 
allow  any  complicated  music  to  be  composed  entirely  of 
them ;  and  so  the  attempt  has  been  made  at  various  times 
to  introduce  other  sounds  into  music,  and  to  make  thus 
what  is  called  a  musical  "  scale."  The  simplest  scale 
proposed  is  one  built  up  of  major  triads  and  octaves ;  in 
the  interval  of  an  octave  seven  sounds  are  taken,  whose 
pitches  are  proportional  to  the  first  seven  of  the  following 
series  of  numbers : 

24,  27,  30,  32,  36,  40,  45,  48,  54,  60,  etc. 

This  series  of  numbers  may  be  continued,  as  shown,  by 
taking  the  octaves  of  the  original  series  of  seven. 

It  is  seen  that  24  :  30  :  36  =  4  :  5  :  6, 

86  :  45  :  2  X  27  =  4  :  5  :  6, 

32  :  40  :  48  =  4  :  5  :  6, 

so  that  the  scale  is,  as  it  were,  composed  of  major  triads  \ 
and  it  is  called  the  "  diatonic  **  scale.  Of  course  any  pitch 
may  be  taken  as  the  starting-point,  and  from  it  the  pitches 
of  the  other  notes  may  be  calculated.  Thus  it  has  been 
proposed  to  take  as  the  standard  a  note  whose  pitch  is  256 ; 
then  the  pitches  of  the  other  notes  in  the  scale  are  found 
by  multiplying  each  of  the  numbers  24,  27,  30,  etc.,  by 
256  /  24  or  32  /  3.  In  a  similar  manner  the  scale  between 
256  and  the  octave  below  it,  128,  can  be  built  up;  and 
thus  starting  from  any  arbitrary  pitch  the  scale  both  below 
and  above  it  may  be  constructed.  The  standard  pitch 
which  is  accepted  in  most  countries  to-day  is  261,  although 
this  recognition  is  by  no  means  universal 
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The  "  interval "  between  two  notes  is  the  ratio  of  their 
pitches ;  and  it  is  at  once  seen  that  the  intervals  in  the 
diatonic  scale  are  most  uneven.  The  successive  intervals 
are  9/8,  10/9,  16  / 15, 9 /8, 10 /  9,  9  /8, 16/15,  etc.  An 
interval  9/8  or  10/9  is  called  a  " tone ; "  that  of  16 / 15,  a 
"  semi-tone."  A41  attempt  was  made  to  equalize  these  in- 
tervals by  introducing  into  each  interval  of  a  tone  another 
note,  which  was  called  the  "  sharp  "  of  the  note  before  it, 
or  the  "flat"  of  the  following  note,  and  thus  five  notes 
were  added. 

But  still  the  intervals  were  unequal,  and  so  a  radical 
change  was  made.  There  were  introduced  into  the  inter- 
val of  an  octave  twelve  notes,  the  intervals  between  suc- 
cessive ones  being  the  same.  Thus,  if  the  standard  note 
has  the  pitch  71,  and  if  the  interval  common  to  all  the 
notes  is  a,  the  scale  will  be  .  .  .,  n,  an,  c?  n,  a^n, .  .  . 
a^^n,  a^^  71,  .  .  .  etc.  But  since  there  are  twelve  notes  in 
an  octave,  a^'^n  must  equal  2  n,  or  a  =  !y/2.  This  is 
called  the  "  tempered  "  or  the  "  chromatic  "  scale.  In  this 
scale  the  notes  no  longer  form  exact  major  triads ;  and  so 
there  is  a  faint  discord  in  all  music  played  on  it ;  but  oui 
ears  are  so  accustomed  to  it  that  it  is  rarely  noticed. 
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HEAT 

♦ 

Introduction 

KvBRY  one  is  familiar  with  the  sensations  of  heat  and 
cold ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  causes  which  produce 
these  sensations  can  also  produce  other  effects.  The  study 
of  the  nature  of  these  so-called  "  heat-effects "  and  of  the 
laws  according  to  which  they  are  produced  forms  what 
is  known  in  Physics  as  the  subject  of  "  Heat." 

163.  It  was  noted,  in  speaking  of  Work  and  Energy 
(Art.  67),  that,  whenever  work  is  done  against  fric- 
tion, heat-effects  are  produced.  Ice  may  be  melted  by 
friction ;  water  may  be  heated  until  it  boils  by  friction ; 
a  piece  of  wood  may  be  set  on  fire  by  friction,  if  suitably 
applied.  The  amount  of  the  heat-effect  may  be  measured 
by  the  amount  of  the  ice  melted,  the  amount  of  the  water 
boiled,  etc. ;  and  it  is  found,  as  the  result  of  most  careful 
experiments,  that  the  amount  of  heat-effect  depends  only 
upon  the  amount  of  work  done  against  friction. 

Of  course  heat-effects  may  be  produced  in  other  ways 
than  by  friction.  If  a  gas  is  compressed,  its  temperature 
is  raised ;  and  this  is  a  well-known  heat-effect.  But  here, 
too,  work  is  required  to  compress  the  gas ;  and  the  amount 
of  the  heat-effect  produced  depends  only  upon  the  amount 
of  work  done.  When  a  substance  is  burnt,  there  are 
heat-effects.  For  instance,  if  carbon  combines  chemically 
with  oxygen,  as  it  does  in  an  ordinary  fire,  there  are  heat- 
effects  ;  and  their  amount  depends  only  upon  the  loss  of 
potential  energy  of  the  carbon  and  oxygen  which  combine. 
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So,  in  general,  it  may  be  proved  that  the  numerical  value 
of  the  heat-effect,  whatever  it  is,  depends  only   upon  the. 
work  done ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  upon  the  loss 
enei^y  by  the  bodies  doing  the  work. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  stated  that  heat-effects  are  manift 
tations  of  energy ;  because,  in  their  production,  energy 
passed  from  certain  bodies  into  those  in  which  the  "heai 

icts "  occur.  Further,  it  is  noticed  that  in  every  hi 
effect  the  work  done  is  against "  forces  "  which  act  betwt 
moat  minute  portions  of  matter  or  ia  concerned  in  somftl 
way  with  the  motion  of  these  minute  portions.  This  ia 
equivalent  to  saying  that,  in  the  production  of  lieat-effects, 
energy  becomes  associated,  in  either  a  potential  or  kinetic 
form,  with  portions  of  matter  which  are  of  the  general 
dimensions  of  molecules.  In  an  exactly  similar  manner, 
it  may  be  stated  that  if  energy  is  taken  away  from  the 
molecules  there  is  what  may  be  called  a  negative  heafe- 

;ct,  such  as  fall  in  temperature,  contraction,  etc.    Thi 
facts  will  be  shown  more  in  detail  in  Chapter  I. 

Since,  then,  all  heatr^ffects  are  caused  by  the  passage  of 
enei^y  into  an  association  with  minute  portions  of  matter, 
the  amount  of  any  heat>«ffect  must  be  measured  by  the 
amount  of  energy  which  is  involved  in  the  phenomenon. 
That  is,  all  heat^effects  must  be  measured  in  ei^s  (Art.  68). 

164.   The  most  important  sources  of  heat-energy  are  the 

I  following :  — 
a.   Such  mechanical  actions  as  friction,  compression, 
h.   Many  chemical  actions,  such  as  combustion,  especially 
of  carbon  and  oxygen. 
c.   The  sun,  which  directly   or  indirectly  ia  the 
source  of  the  energy  available  for  our  use. 
rf.    Electric  currents,  because,  whenever  a  current 
the  temperature  of  the  conductor  is  raised, 
e.   Changes   in  molecular   arrangement,  which   will  te 
more  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  FV.,  e.  g.  freezing  of  water. 
/.   Hot-springs,  volcanoes,  etc.,  all  being  evidences  of  the 
high  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  earth. 
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,  AuoNO  the  most  familiar  heat-effects  are  the  following : 

I  1.   Cliange  in  volume. 

f  2.   Change  in  temperature. 

I  3.   Chftnge  in  molecular  arrangement  or  structure,  such 

p  melting,  boiling,  etc 

.  There  are  also  electrical  and  chemical  effects ;  but  these 
ree  are  the  most  important. 

165.  Change  in  Volume.  It  is  well  known  that,  if  any 
body  is  warmed  over  a  fire  or  in  otber  ways,  its  volume  is 
clianged.  It  in  general  expands.  In  this  act  of  expansion, 
work  is  done  in  at  least  two  ways  :  first,  the  molecules  of 
the  body  are  forced  farther  apart;  second,  whatever  is 
resting  on  the  body  is  moved.  This  first  change,  that  of 
position  of  the  molecules,  evidently  belongs  to  the  third 
effect  noted  above,  "  Change  in  molecular  arrangement ; " 
and  it  will  be  discussed  later.  The  work  done  by  the 
expanding  body  against  the  matter  touching  it  is  some- 
times called  "external  work."  Thus,  if  a  pillar  which 
supports  a  building  expands,  it  raises  the  building,  and  so 
does  work.  An  ordinary  solid  which  is  aiirrounded  by  air 
does  work  in  expanding  by  raising  the  atmosphere  around 
it.  So  it  may  be  said  that,  in  expansion,  energy  has  left 
the  body  producing  the  expansion ;  and  this  has  been 
spent  in  two  ways  at  least, — -in  overcogiingflfflBe-.axtemal 
force  and  in  producing  molecular  re^-arrangenients: .  ;]K^M 
possible,  of  course,  that  these  molecular  re-arrangements  ■S 
may  be  accompanied  by  a  decrease  m   tllff  pbtenlial   oi^  | 
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kinetic  energy  of  tlio  molecules ;  and  in  this  case,  insl 
(jf  work  being  required  to  produce  the  molecular  chaQj 
this  change  itself  would  furnish  energy,  wMeh  would 
available  for  external  work. 

If  the  body  contracts,  there  are,  of  course,  molecu: 
changes ;  the  external  forces  now  themselves  do  work ;  ai 
80  the  body  receives  energy. 

In  any  case,  if  there  is  a  unifoTm  pressure,  p,  over 
the  entire  body,  and  if  its  volume  changes  from  Fi  to  F„ 
the  external  work  done  \b  p  (V^—  Vo)  (see  Art.  95).  If 
Vo  <  Vi,  this  work  is  done  against  the  externa]  forces.  If 
V^  >  Vi,  the  work  is  negative,  meaning  that  it  is  done  by 
the  forces ;  and  enei^y  is  given  the  body. 

166.  Change  in  Temperatnre.  That  heat-effect  which  ia 
beat  known  is  change  in  temperature,  because  our  senses 
allow  us  to  tell  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  that  when 
held  over  a  fire,  a  body,  as  a  rule,  benomes  hotter.  All 
bodies  dn  not,  however,  become  hotter  under  these  condi- 
tions. For  instance,  a  block  of  ice  may  lie  heated  until  it 
all  melts ;  and  there  is  no  change  in  temperature.  But 
these  questions  will  be  discussed  later.  So  will  the 
more  exact  ideas  of  temperature,  and  the  methods  of 
measurement. 

As  was  stated  in  the  general  introduction  (Art 
the  present  theory  of  matter  is  to  r^ard  all  minute  poK' 
tiona  of  it  as  being  in  motion.  We  shall  see  evidences  of 
this  later  on  ;  and  it  will  be  shown  also  that  in  gases  there 
is  no  question  but  that  the  temperature  and  the  average 
kinetic  energy  of  translation  of  the  molecules  are  moat 
intimately  connected.  If  this  energy  ia  increased  in  any 
way,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  tempernture,  and  vice- 
versa.  It  is  also  believed  that  this  is  more  or  less  true  of 
B  and  liquids.  So  that,  it  the  work  done  on  the  body 
is  spent  in  increasing  the  kinetic  energy  of  translatioa  fi 
the  molecules,  the  particular  heat-efTect  manifested 
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167.   Holeonlar    Ctianges.     Any   alteration   of   moleciilai 

[aDgenient  or  atmcturo  must  involve  changea  in  energy, 
either  potential  or  kinetic.  Changes  in  kinetic  energy  are 
in  general,  as  just  uut^d,  made  evident  by  changes  in  tem- 
peratura  But  among  so-called  heat-effects  there  are  a 
great  many  changes  whicli  are  mainly  changes  in  potential 
energy  of  the  molecular  structures.  Fusion,  or  the  change 
of  state  of  a  body  from  solid  to  liquid,  is  an  illustration  of 
this.  In  this  process  work  must  be  done  on  the  moleculea, 
that  is,  energy  most  be  added  to  them,  so  as  to  give  them 
their  increased  freedom  of  motion,  which  they  have  in  the 
liquid  state.  Conversely,  if  a  liquid  is  solidified,  energy 
must  be  taken  away  from  the  molecules  ;  and  the  amount 
taken  away  must  equal  exactly  the  amount  required  to 
liquefy  the  solid. 

Evaporation,  or  the  change  of  state  of  a  .body  from 
liquid  to  gas,  is  another  illustration.  So  is  sublimation,  or 
the  change  from  solid  to  gas  directly.  Any  change  in  vol- 
ume also  presupposes  molecular  changes ;  and  this,  in 
general,  involves  changes  in  potential  energy.  So  does 
change  in  shape.  Dissociation  is  also  an  example,  because 
in  this  phenomenon  molecules  are  broken  up  into  simpler 
parts.  Combination,  the  reverse  of  dissociation,  is  another. 
So  is  solution  of  one  body  in  another,  because  the  mole- 
cules (or  their  parts)  become  differently  arranged. 

In  all  these  cases,  if  there  is  an  increase  in  potential 
energy,  work  is  done  on  the  molecules.  This  gain  in  po- 
tential enei^y  may  come  from  the  fact  that  the  molecules 
themselves  are  losing  kinetic  eneT^y.  and  in  this  case  the 
temperature  falls;  or,  if  the  temperature  remains  constant, 
the  energy  must  come  from  outaide.  If  there  is  a  decrease 
in  potential  energy,  this  may  correspond  to  an  increase  in 
kinetic  energy  and  so  to  a  rise  in  temperature,  or  to  an 
emission  of  energy  to  surrounding  bodies, 

The  internal  changes  are,  then,  changes  in  temperature 
and  changes  in  molecular  arrangement  or  structure  ;  and, 
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as  a  result  of  them,  the  molecular  energy  of  the  body  is 
changed.  The  molecular  energy  of  a  body  at  any  instant 
is  called  ita  "  intrinsic  energy  "  in  that  condition  ;  and  so 
these  changes  are  called  changes  in  intrinsic  enei^y.  If 
the  body  ever  returns,  after  any  cycle  of  changes,  to  ita 
original  condition,  its  intrinaie  energy  is  the  same  as  be- 
fore, because  it  depends  only  upon  the  body  itself. 

When  molecular  energy  is  given  a  body,  other  effects 
than  these  may,  of  course,  be  produced,  such  as  electrical 
effects ;  but  the  Conservation  of  Energy  requires  that  the 
energy  added  shall  exactly  equal  the  sum  of  the  external 
and  the  internal  work  done.  This  is  perfectly  borne  oat 
by   all   known   experimental   evidence.     Stated   in    other 

■  words :    energy    added  =  change    in    iotriusic    energy  "f^H 

external  work  done.  ^^^ 


I 

I 
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Temperature 

168.  The  temperature  of  a  body  is  a  property  of  the 
body  which  expresses  ita  thermal  relation  to  other  bodies. 
One  body  is  said  to  have  a  higher  temperature  than  an- 
other, if,  when  the  two  are  placed  in  intimate  eontaf^,  the 
first  loses  molecular  energy  and  the  second  gains  it.  If  a 
body  is  gaining  molecular  enci^y,  some  heat-effect  is  bein? 
produced  ;  and,  since  heat-effects  are  easily  observed,  it  may 
at  once  be  seen  which  body  has  the  higher  temperature.  If 
two  bodies  are  at  the  same  temperature,  neitlier  one  gains 
or  loses  molecular  energy ;  and  this  condition  may  be  easily 
determined  by  experiment.  Further,  it  is  proved  by  experi- 
ment that,  if  two  bodies  have  the  same  temperature  as  a 
third  body,  the  two  bodies  themselves  have  the  same  tem- 
perature. This  fact  permits  the  comparison  of  the  teoapera- 
tures  of  two  bodies  which  cannot  be  couveniently  placed  in 
contact,  by  means  of  a  third  body  which  can  be  compared 
with  the  two  separately. 

This  third  body  must  have  some  property  wMcb  ia 
easily  affected  by  changes  in  molecular  energy ;  but  it  is. 
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eutirely  immaterial  what  property  this  is,  only  it  must 
admit  of  exact  measurement.  Such  a  body  may  be  called 
a  "thermometer,"  because  by  meaus  of  it  a  numerical  value 
may  be  given  to  the  temperature  of  any  body, 

In  the  ordinary  thermometer,  changes  in  temperature 
are  rec(^nized  by  changes  in  volume  of  some  fliiid,  e.g. 
mercury  or  alcohol  or  air,  enclosed  in  glass.  The  altera- 
tions in  volume  are  registered  by  divisions  made  on  the 
glass  tubes  which  enclose  the  fluid ;  a  liquid  has  of  course 
a  free  surface,  but  a  gas  may  be  separated  from  the  out- 
aide  air  by  a  short  mercury  index  wlilch  marks  the  vol- 
ume. The  volume  of  the  fluid  may  be  ntJted  under  two 
dili'erent  definite  conditions.  Call  these  two  volumes  Vi 
and  Vi.  Let  it  be  desired  to  distitigubh  between  the  two 
given  conditions  n  degrees  of  temperature.  Then  one 
degree  may  be  defined  as  corresponding  to  a  difference  in 
volume  of  the  fluid  of  (va  —  Vi)  /  n.  So,  if  d  is  a  number 
given  arbitrarily  to  the  temperature  which  corresponds  to 
the  volume  vi,  the  numerical  value  of  the  temperature 
ich  corresponds  to  the  volume  v  is 


t  =  ti+ •  =  ii  +  n—^    ....     (1) 


If  mercury  is  the  fluid  used,  the  thermometer  is  called  a 
"  mercury-thermometer."  If  air  is  used,  the  instrument  is 
called  an  "  air-thermometer,"  etc.  By  means  of  such  an 
instniment,  a  numerical  value  can  be  given  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  any  body  ;  but  the  number  depends  upon  two  arbi- 
trary quantities,  ti  and  n,  and  upon  the  fluid  used,  and  so 
is  itself  perfectly  arbitrary. 

By  general  consent  the  two  definite  conditions  which  fix 
the  two  standard  tempersitnres  t,  and  ti  are  the  tempera- 
ture of  equilibrium  of  ice  and  water  and  of  water  and 
steam,  when  the  corrected  atmospheric  pressure  is  76  cm. 
of  mercury.     (See  Art.  175.)     Accurate  experiments  have 
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shown  that  these  two  temperatures  are  alwaya  the  s 
the  world  over;  and  tliey  are  also  very  convenient  for  o 
nary  purpoaea.  Further,  by  universal  agreement  among 
scientists,  there  are  distinguished  100  intermediate  degrees 
of  temperature ;  and  the  temperature  of  equilibrium  of  ice 
and  water  is  called  0°  ;  i.  e.  n  =  100,  ti  =  0.  If  Va  is  the 
volume  at  0°  and  ^tiM  that  at  100°,  the  temperature  which 
corresponds  to  any  volume,  v,  is 


(  =  0=  +  100°- 


V  —  Vo 


i-iM- 


(2) 


I 

L 


This   number  is   called   the   temperature   on  the    'centi- 
grade "  scale  with  the  mercury-,  or  air-,  etc.,  thermometer. 
This  scale  can  obviously  extend  below  0°   and 
above  100°,  if  v  is  less  than  v^  or  greater  than 

A  mercury-thermometer  consists,  in  general, 
of  a  glass  bulb  with  a  long  narrow  glass  tube 
attached,  the  mercury  filling  the  bulb  and  part  of 
the  tube.  This  tube  is  closed  at  the  furtlier  end; 
and  the  space  above  the  mercury  is  often  a  vac- 
uum, although  sometimes  a  gas  like  nitrogen  is 
put  in  under  low  pressure.  The  narrow  tube  ia 
supposed  to  be  perfectly  uniform ;  and  divisions 
are  marked  on  it  corresponding  to  equal  changes 
in  length.  The  instrument-maker  generally  marks 
0  at  the  point  where  the  mercury  stands  at  0°, 
and  100  where  it  stands  at  100",  dividing  the 
intervening  column  into  100  equal  parts.  Of 
course,  any  maker  is  liable  to  commit  an  error, 
and  so  each  thermometer  must  be  carefully  stand- 
ardized and  calibrated.  That  is,  it  must  be  tested 
to  see  if,  when  at  the  temperature  of  equilibriuni 
Pio  133  '*'  '*^  ^^^  water,  the  reading  on  the  scale  is  0 ; 
and  if,  when  at  the  temperature  of  equilibrium 
of  water  and  steam  under  the  pressure  of  the  standard 
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atmosphere,  the  reading  is  100.  And  further,  it  must  be 
examined  to  see  if  the  long  tuhe  is  perfectly  uniform,  so 
that  etjual  lengths  correspond  to  equal  volumes.  Methods 
for  this  examination  are  taught  in  all  laboratories.  (It 
may  be  noted  here,  simply  tor  reference,  that  if  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  is  1  cm.  greater  than  76  cm.  of  mer- 
cury, the  temperature  of  equilibrium  of  water  and  steam 
rises  0.°366  centigrade;  and  for  other  small  variatious  in 
pressure  the  chauges  in  temperature  are  in  proportion.  If 
the  pressure  falls,  the  equilibrium-temperature  also  de- 
creases.    See  Article  194.) 

An  ordinary  thermometer  is  liable  to  many  errors,  all  of 
which  must  be  carefully  taken  into  account.  These  neces- 
sary corrections  are  all  explained  in  laboratory  manuals, 
and  are,  in  almost  all  cases,  due  to  the  fact  that  glass  is  a 
substance  which,  when  once  expanded,  does  not  return  to 
its  previous  volume  after  the  temperature  is  brouglit  back 
to  its  former  value,  until  many  days  or  months  have 
elapsed. 

A  mercury-thermometer  cannot  be  UKed,  of  course,  ex- 
cept between  those  temperatures  tor  which  mercury  re- 
mains a  liquid,  that  is,  between  —  39°  C.  and  350°  C.  And, 
since  mercury  expands  at  different  rates  at  different  tem- 
peratures, there  is  no  agreement  between  the  meaning  of 
1°  at  different  temperatures.  A  gas-thermometer  is  free 
from  these  limitations,  because  it  does  not  liquefy  except 
at  enormously  low  temperatures,  and  because  it  expands 
nearly  uniformly  under  constant  conditions  of  pressure. 
But  a  gas  must  be  enclosed  in  some  solid ;  and,  as  this 
melts  at  some  high  temperature,  even  a  gas-thermometer 
cannot  be  used  at  very  high  temperatures.  A  gas-ther- 
mometer is  really  used  but  rarely,  except  for  standardizing 
purposes,  owing  to  the  large  volume  which  the  instrument 

i^t  necessarily  have. 


CHAPTER  II 

CHANGES  IN  VOLUME 
SOLIDS 

1G9.  linear  Expamdon.  Whenever  a  solid  is  held  over  a 
fire,  or  is  otherwise  heated,  its  volume  and  its  temperature 
both,  as  a  rule,  change.  (If  the  soUd  is  at  its  melting 
temperature,  this  is  not  so.)  If  the  solid  is  isotropic,  i.  e, 
has  the  same  properties  in  all  directions,  the  expansions 
of  all  lines  of  equal  length  in  the  body  are  the  same,  as 
may  be  proved  by  experiment.  If  the  body  is  not  iso- 
tropic, e.  g.  if  it  is  a  crystal,  this  is  not  true. 

If  a  long  rod  of  any  substance  has  its  length  measured 

at  diflferent  temperatures,  there  is  a  connection  between 

the  change  in  length  and  the  change  in  temperature.    Thus 

let 

ai  =  length  at  temperature  ^, 

then  it  is  found  by  experiment  that 

as  —  ai  =  a  ai  (^2  —  ^i) (1) 

where  a  is  very  nearly  a  constant  for  any  one  substance 
for  diflferent  values  of  fe. 

If  ^2  —  ^1  =  1>  L  e.  if  the  temperature  is  raised  one  degree, 

a=  — -;  and  this  ratio  is  called  the  "coefficient  of 

linear  expansion "  of  this  substance  at  the  temperature  ti, 
a  is  nearly  the  same  at  all  temperatures,  but  not  exactly. 

If  ta  is  not  equal  to  ^i  +  1,  the  ratio  a  =  -^ — -^  .  —  is 

rj  —  ^1     ai 
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called  the  "  average  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  between 
ti  and  ^8." 

The  figures  in  the  following  table  refer  to  the  changes 
in  length  of  rods  of  different  substances,  which  are  first 
measured  at  0°  C. ;  i.  e.  ti  =  0,  and  ai  =  ao  is  the  length 
at0% 


««  —  «o . 

a f 


.•.  as-=ao(l  +'att) 


(2) 


TABLE  ni 

Ateraoe  Coefficients  of  Ldteab  Expansion  between 

0°  AND  100°  C. 


Aluminum  .... 

Brass 

Copper 

Glass 

Iron  (soft)  .... 
Iron  (cast)  .... 

0.000023 
0.000018 
0.000017 
0.000009 
0.000012 
0.0000105 

Platinum    .  . 
Silver   .... 

Steel 

Tin 

Zinc 

0.000009 
0.000019 
0.000011 
0.000023 
0.000029 

Since  a  is  different  for  different  substances,  it  is  possible 
so  to  combine  different  rods  that  the  resulting  length  does 
not  change  when  the  temperature  is  altered.  This  is  the 
principle  of  one  form  of  compensating  pendulum. 

If  the  body  is  isotropic,  as  stated  above,  a  is  the  same 
for  all  directions ;  but  if  the  body  is  not  isotropic,  a  has 
different  values  in  different  directions.  In  a  crystal  which 
has  three  different  axes  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  a 
has  three  diflferent  values  corresponding  to  these  three  direc- 
tions.. In  general  a  is  positive,  L  e.  the  length  of  a  line 
of  the  body  increases  as  the  temperature  rises ;  but  this  is 
not  true  in  all  cases :  for  instance,  if  the  temperature  of 
a  stretched  rubber  cord  is  raised,  it  tends  to  contract 

The  measurement  of  a  for  a  solid  is  not  difficult,  as  it 
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involves  only  the  measurement  of  the  length  of  a  bar  at 
two  different  temperatures.  Fuller  details  are  given  iu 
laboratory  manuals.  (The  most  accurate  method  depends 
upon  the  interference  of  light-waves,  and  the  principle  will 
be  discussed  later.) 

170.  Application  of  Principle  of  Stable  Equilibrium.  If  a 
bar  expands  when  its  temperature  is  raised,  stretching  the  bar 
mechanically  will  cool  it.  For  a  bar  held  in  a  region  of 
constant  temperature  is  in  stable  equilibrium ;  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principle  of  stable  equilibrium  (see 
Art.  66),  if  when  the  temperature  rises  expansion  is  pro- 
duced, expansion  of  itself  must  tend  to  cause  a  fall  in 
temperature.  Compression  will  produce  a  rise  in  tempera- 
ture. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  substance  of  the  bar  is  such 
that  raising  the  temperature  produces  contraction,  stretch- 
ing will  produce  a  rise  in  temperature. 

17L  Cubical  Expansion.  Since  each  line  in  a  solid 
changes  when  its  temperature  is  altered,  the  volume  will 
also  change  (unless  the  body  is  crystalline  and  one  axis 
contracts  or  expands  enough  to  balance  the  change  of  the 
other  two).  In  an  isotropic  body  whose  coefficient  of  linear 
expansion,  referred  to  0°  C,  is  a,  formula  (2)  gives : 

^2  —  a© 
a  =  — , 

or  a2  =  ao(l  +  a  ^). 

Consider  a  cube  each  of  whose  edges  had  the  length  a© 
at  0°  C.  Then  at  the  temperature  ^2°,  each  edge  will  have 
the  length  az.  The  initial  volume,  %  was  «o* ;  the  final 
volume,  V2,  at  ^2°  is  a^^.    Hence,  cubing  formula  (2), 

But  a  is  so  small  for  all  solids  that  a?  is  too  minute  to 
notice.     Hence 

(1  +  at2f  =  l  +  3dU. 
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Or  «?,  =  2;o(l  +  3a^g).- 

That  is,  3a  =  ^^^-^^1^. 

And  so,  corresponding  to  the  coefficient  of  linear  expan* 
sion  a,  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  is  3  a.  This  is 
sometimes  written  /3.    That  is, 

^3^0  K (3) 

or  V2=zVq(1  +  fi  t^)  ) 

A  solid  which  has  in  it  any  kind  of  a  cavity  expands  ex- 
actly as  if  there  were  none.  For  imagine  the  actual  solid 
to  be  constructed  of  minute  cubes  (or  bricks).  As  the  tem- 
perature is  raised,  each  cube  expands  into  a  larger  cube ; 
and  the  surface  of  any  cavity  bounded  by  these  larger  cubes 
is  just  as  much  larger  than  it  was  before  as  it  would  have 
been  if  the  space  had  been  solid  and  not  hollow. 

Liquids 

172.  Cubical  Expansion.  If  the  temperature  of  a  Uquid  is 
changed,  its  volume  is  also ;  and  the  connection  between 
these  changes  may  be  expressed  as  it  was  for  a  solid.  If 
v^  and  Vi  are  the  volumes  of  a  particular  liquid  at  the  tem- 
peratures ti  and  U,  it  is  found  by  experiment  that 

t?2  —  t?i  =  ^  Vi  (^2  —  ^i),  .....     (4) 

where,  for  a  given  liquid,  fi  is  nearly  a  constant  for  various 
values  of  ^2,  and  is  called  the  average  coefficient  of  cubical 
expansion  between  the  temperatures  ti  and  h.  As  gener- 
*ally  measured,  ^8  refers  to  the  centigrade  scale  and  to  the 
temperature  0°  as  the  starting-point.    That  is,  Vi  =  v^,  t^  =  0. 

Hence,  ^?a  —  -y©  =  )8  ^o  ^« 

or  t?2  =  ^0  (1  +  iS  ^0 


^2  —  Vp 


> (5) 


So  /3=        . 

Vott 
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■r  Some  values  of  13  for  different  substances  are  given  in 
table.  It  will  be  noticed  that  they  are  larger  than  for  the 
ordinary  solids. 

TABLE  IV 

Average  Coefficibnts  of  Cubical  Expansion  of  Liquids 


Alcohol  •     • 
Ethyl  Ether 

0°-80°  0.00105 
0°-33°  0.00210 

Mercury    . 
Turpentine 

0°-100°  0.000182 
9°-106°  0.00105 

173.  Water.  13  is  not  constant  for  any  one  liquid,  but 
changes  with  the  temperature,  just  as  it  does  with  solids. 
In  one  liquid,  water,  y8  changes  greatly.  In  fact,  between 
0°  and  4°  C.  yS  for  water  is  negative ;  while  from  4°  to 
100°  C.  it  is  positive.  So  water  is  densest  at  4°  C.  as  noted 
in  Article  8.  This  fact  is  most  important  in  the  econ- 
omy of  nature  ;  because,  as  the  water  in  a  lake  or  river  be- 
comes cold,  the  denser  portions  sink  to  the  bottom ;  and 
so,  while  the  water  on  the  top  may  be  0°,  that  at  the  bot- 
tom will  be  only  4°  0.  Consequently,  lakes  and  rivers 
freeze  on  the  top,  not  on  the  bottom. 

174.  Application  of  Principle  of  Stable  Eqnilibriimi.  A 
liquid  kept  in  a  region  of  constant  temperature  is  in  stable 
equilibrium.  So  if,  when  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  is 
increased,  there  is  expansion,  then  expanding  the  liquid 
will  produce  a  fall  in  temperature,  and  compressing  the 
liquid  will  cause  a  rise  in  temperature.  But,  if  the  liquid  is 
one  which  contracts  when  its  temperature  is  raised,  then 
compressing  it  will  produce  a  fall  in  temperature. 

175.  Barometric  Correction.  As  explained  in  the  section 
on  the  mercury  barometer  (Art.  100),  the  actual  height  of 
the  mercury  column  varies  with  the  temperature,  because 
the  density  of  the  mercury  changes ;  and  so  the  observed 
height  is  "  corrected  "  to  give  the  height  to  which  the 
column  would  have  risen  if  the  density  of  the  mercury  had 
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been  that  which  it  is  at  0°  C.  This  correction  is  made 
in  this  way.  Let  p  and  h  be  the  density  and  height  actu- 
ally observed  at  t^  G;  and  po  and  h^  the  density  at  0°  and 
the  "  corrected "  height.  />o  and  h^  must  be  such  that  the 
pressure  due  to  a  column  of  height  ho  and  density  po  shall 
equal  the  existing  pressure.     That  is, 

pgh=zpogfiQ, 

or  /iqz=z  p  — . 

Po 

But  the  change  in  density  of  1  gram  of  mercury  when  its 
temperature  is  changed  from  0^  to  t°  C.  is  easily  calculated. 
Call  Vo  the  volume  at  0°  ;  and  v  that  at  t°  C.     Hence 

l=zvopo=^vp.    .•.  p/po  =  Vo/v  ...    (6) 
But  v  =  v^(l  +  fiOf 

where  fi  is  the  average  coeflScient  of  cubical  expansion  of 
mercury  between  0°  and  ^°  C.     Hence 

p/Po  =  .^_^^^, C^) 

and  so  h^  =         ^    =h{l  —  fit),       •    .     .    (8) 

since  fi  is  so  small  that  its  square  may  be  neglected  in 

comparison  with  1. 

But  A  is  in  general  measured  in  divisions  ruled  on  the 

metal  or  glass  case  which  encloses  the  mercury;  and,  if 

one  of  these  divisions  is  1  cm.  long  at  0''  C.  its  length  in 

cm.  at  t^  is  «  =  «©  (1  +  ctO,  where  ao  =  1,  and  a  is  the 

average  coeflScient  of  linear  expansion   of  the  metal  or 

glass.     That  is, 

a  =  1  +  at. 

Hence  the  true  corrected  height  in  centimetres  is 

h,  =  h(l  +  at)(l-l3t)^h[l-^{fi^a)t'].     .     (9) 

For  mercury  13  =  0.0001816 ; 

For  brass  a  =  0.000018. 
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And  so  for  an  ordinary  mercury  barometer  with  i 


/i,  =  h{l  -  0.00016  0 


CIO) 


Keamrement  of  0.  A  liquid  must  obviously  be 
a  goKd;  and  so,  when  the  temperature  is  changed, 
the  volume  of  the  aoUd  changes  as  well  as  that 
of  the  liquid.  Consequently,  the  apparent  or 
the  observed  change  of  the  liquid  is  the  actual 
true  change  less  the  change  of  the  solid.  If  a 
liquid  is  enclosed  in  a  bulb  with  a  fine  con- 
nected tube,  the  volumes  of  equal  lengths  of 
wliich  are  known,  the  apparent  change  may  be 
at  once  measured  by  the  change  in  height  of  the 
top  of  the  hquid  column.  So,  if  the  volume  of 
the  bulb  is  known,  and  if  it  is  of  a  substance 
whose  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  is  known, 
its  total  expansion  may  be  calculated ;  and  then 
the  true  expansion  of  the  liquid  is  at  once  given. 
From  a  knowledge  of  this  true  expansion,  the 
change  in  temperature  and  the  initial  volume  of 
the  liquid,  y3  may  be  calculated,  because 


Fio.  183,  This  same  experiment  permits  one  to  measure 
the  cubical  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  solid 
which  encloses  the  hquid,  if  the  absolute  expansion  of  the 
liquid  is  known.  This  method  is  very  commonly  used, 
because  the  absolute  expansion  of  mercury  is  quite  accu- 
rately known. 

To  avoid  the  necessity  of  determining  the  coefficient 
of  expansion  of  the  enclosing  solid,  another  method  has 
been  devised,  which  is  independent  of  the  nature  of  t 
solid.  Its  principle  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  h 
to  which  a  liquid  rises  above  its  free  surface  in   i 


:ure  of  the^_ 
thehei^jdH 
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which  dips  into  a  basin  of  the  liquid  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  size  or  shape  of  the  tube,  and  depends 
only  upon  the  pressure  and  the  den- 
sity. A  double  XJ-tube  is  constructed 
with  the  outer  open  arms  quite  long. 
The  liquid  to  be  examined  is  poured 
into  the  outer  arms,  but  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  liquid  are  not  allowed  to 
meet  in  the  middle  branch.  One-half 
the  tube  is  enclosed  in  a  space  whose 
temperature  is  ti ;  and  the  other  in  a 
space  whose  temperature  is  <2.  By 
compressing  the  air  in  the  middle  por- 
tion of  the  tube,  the  liquid  may  be 
forced  up  to  considerable  heights  in 
the  two  outer  arms.  Let  the  two  ver- 
tical heights  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
outer  columns  above  the  free  surfaces 
of  their  respective  inner  columns  be 
hi  and  hi,  and  let  their  respective  densities  be  pi  and  /Oa. 
Then,  since  both  columns  have  the  same  pressures  at  both 
their  outer  and  their  inner  ends, 

Pig  hi  =  p^ght, 
or  pi  hi  =  p2  h%. 

But,  considering  the  volumes  Vi  and  v^  of  one  gram  of  the 
liquid  at  the  temperatures  ti  and  U 

1  =z  piVi^  p2  Vt. 

Hence  t?a  hi  =  vi  h^. 


Fig.  134. 


But 


Hence 


/3  = 


/3  = 


Vi  —  Vi 
(ti  —  ^l)  Vi  ' 

hi  —  hi 


(ti-ti)hi ^^^^ 

All  the  quantities  in  the  fraction  can  be  measured,  and  so 
B  may  be  determined 
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Gases 

177.  Cnbical  Expansion.  All  gases  expand  as  the  tem- 
perature rises  if  the  pressure  is  kept  constant,  and  the 
connection  between  volume  and  temperature  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  equation 

v  =  Vo{l  + 13 1), (12) 

where  Vo  is  the  volume  at  0°  C,  v  is  the  volume  at  t^  C, 
and  y8  is  the  average  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  at 
constant  pressure,  referred  to  0°  C. 

y8  is  not  alone  nearly  constant  for  any  one  gas ;  but  it  is 
also  nearly  the  same  for  all  gases.  This  is  a  most  remark- 
able fact,  and  bears  witness  to  the  simplicity  of  the  laws 
of  gases.  That  fi  is  the  same  for  all  gases  is  called  Charles' 
Law,  sometimes  Gay-Lussac's.  Its  value  is  almost  exactly 
0.003665. 

Since,  in  the  expansion  of  a  gas  at  constant  pressure,  the 
mass  of  the  gas  does  not  change,  the  above  formula  may 
be  changed  into 

,                                       mass           mass 
because  Vo  = ,  v  = , 

po  p 

and  so  VoPq  =  v  p. 

178.  Change  of  Fressnre  and  Temperature.  If  the  pressure 
changes,  the  volume  does  also  in  general.  In  particular, 
if  the  temperature  is  constant,  and  the  pressure  changes, 
Boyle's  Law  (see  Art.  108)  gives  the  connection  between 
the  pressures  and  volumes  (or  densities),  viz. : 

or  p/p=zk, 

where  A;  is  a  constant  for  any  gas  at  any  one  temperature. 
If  both  temperature  and  pressure  change,  the  process  may 
be  considered  as  taking  place  in  two  stages,  —  a  change  in 


1 
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temperature  at  constant  pressure,  then  a  change  in  pres- 
sure at  constant  temperature. 

Let  the  gas  have  a  density  po  at  0°  C.  and  pressure  p^. 
If  the  temperature  is  raised  to  t°  C.  at  constant  pressure, 

Pt  =  po/(l  +  fit). 

Now,  if  the  pressure  is  changed  from  Pq  to  p,  the  tempera- 
ture being  constant,  the  density  will  be  changed  from  pt  to 
p,  where 

Po/pt^p/p- 
Hence  p/  p  =po(l  +  fi  0  //^o, 

P  _  Po  /-,  ON 

Consequently,  the  resulting  density,  p,  at  the  temperature 
f  C,  and  the  pressure,  p,  may  be  calculated.  Or,  con- 
versely, if  the  density  is  known  at  any  temperature  and 
pressure,  the  density  at  0°  C.  and  at  any  pressure,  j9o>  ^^7 
be  deduced.  In  chemistry  the  volume  of  a  gas  "under 
standard  conditions  **  is  the  volume  which  a  given  mass  of 
the  gas  would  occupy  at  0°  C,  and  at  a  pressure  equal  to 
76  cm.  of  mercury.     Thus,  substituting  v  /vo  =  Po/  p, 

where  v  is  the  observed  volume  at  pressure  p  and  tempera- 
ture t°  C. ;  and  Vo  is  the  "  volume  under  standard  condi- 
tions," if  Po  is  pressure  of  76  cm.  of  mercury,  p  /po  is  the 
ratio  of  the  actual  pressure  of  the  gas  measured  in  centi- 
metres of  mercury  to  76. 

Another  deduction  from  the  general  formula  is  that,  if 
the  volume  and  mass  of  a  gas  are  kept  unchanged,  but  the 
temperature  varied,  i.  e.  ii  p  =  /Oq,  the  pressure  changes 
so  that 

p^po(l  +  l3t) (15) 
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That  is,  the  pressure  at  constant  volume  changes  with  the 
temperature  at  the  same  rate  that  the  volume  does  at  con- 
stant pressure. 
The  value  of  fi  as  found  by  experiment  for  gases  is  nearly 

0.003665  ;    so   that  -g  =  273  nearly.     Substituting  this 

value  in  the  formula 

P         _Po 

p(l  +  /30      Po' 
it  becomes 

P         ^     Po 
p  (273  +  0      Po273* 

But  for  any  one  gas  po/ Ro  is  a  constant;  for  po  is  the  den- 
sity of  the  gas  at  0°  C.  when  the  pressure  is  p^ ;  and  by 
Boyle's  Law  po  /  po  is  constant  for  a  given  temperature.    Call 

— ^^  =  B,  It  is  evidently  a  constant  which  can  be  easily 
Pq  Z(o 

found  by  experiment  for  any  gas,  and  is  sometimes  called 

the  "  gas-constant "  for  that  gas.     Then 


P  (273  + 1) 

273  + 1  is  a,  number  which  gives  the  reading  which  the 
temperature  t°  on  the  centigrade  scale  would  have,  if 
the  scale  started  from  273°  C.  below  0°  C.  This  number; 
273  + 1,  is  sometimes  written  T,  and  is  called  the  "  absolute" 
gas-thermometer  temperature.  It  is  evidently  a  constant 
for  all  gases. 

The  formula  then  becomes 

p^=^ (i«) 

or,  substituting  p  =  m  /v, 


—=■  =  Hm (16  a) 
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This  is  the  fundamental  law  for  a  gas ;  and  from  it  all  laws 
may  be  derived.  It  is  based  upon  two  experimental  laws, 
Boyle's  and  Charles'. 

[It  is  evident  that  ii  T=0,  either^  or  v  must  equal  0  ; 
but  this  has  no  physical  meaning.  In  fact,  the  law  applies 
only  to  gases;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  at 
—  273°  C.  matter  would  exist  in  the  form  of  a  gas.  The 
law  is  not  exactly  true  of  any  actual  gas,  but  expresses  the 
ideal  behavior  of  a  "  perfect "  gas.] 

179.  Heasorement  of  fi.  The  constant  fi  may  be  meas- 
ured in  two  ways :  the  pressure  may  be  kept  constant  and 
the  volume  measured  at  different  temperatures,  in  which 

case 

t;  =  t;o(l  +  /30, 

or,  the  volume  may  be  kept  constant  and  the  change  in 
pressure  measured  when  the  temperature  changes,  in  which 
case 

p=Po(l  +  /30- 

With  all  actual  gases  the  values  of  )8  as  found  by  these 
two  methods  differ  slightly,  showing  that  Boyle's  and 
Charles'  laws  are  not  rigidly  true  of  actual  gases. 

Application  of  Principle  of  Stable  Eqmlibrium.  A  mass  of 
gas  enclosed  in  a  vessel  (e.  g.  a  cylinder  with  movable 
piston)  is  in  stable  equilibrium  if  it  is  in  a  region  of  con- 
stant temperature.  All  gases  expand  if  the  temperature  is 
raised ;  so  expanding  a  gas  lowers  the  temperature,  com- 
pressing it  raises  the  temperature. 


CHAPTEE  III 

CHANGE  OF  TEMPERATURE 

180.  When  molecular  energy  is  taken  away  from  a 
body  or  added  to  it,  there  is  in  general  what  is  called  a 
change  in  temperature ;  but  for  equal  amounts  of  energy 
the  temperature  is  affected  dififerently  for  dififerent  bodies. 

Calorie.  To  investigate  this  difference,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  measure  the  change  in  temperature  of  different 
bodies  when  equal  amounts  of  energy  are  given,  their  mi- 
nutest portions  so  as  to  produce  heat-effects,  or  to  determine 
the  amount  of  energy  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature 
one  degree.  This  would  be  a  most  difRcult  process,  be- 
cause our  ordinary  methods  of  producing  changes  in  tem- 
perature do  not  admit  easily  of  measurement  in  terms  of 
ergs,  the  unit  of  energy.  The  best  method  is  to  take  some 
secondary  unit,  in  terms  of  which  the  energy  going  into 
heat-effects  may  be  easily  measured,  and  whose  value  in 
terms  of  ergs  may  be  once  for  all  determined.  Such  a  unit 
is  the  energy  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  gram 
of  water  from  10°  C.  to  11°  C. ;  and  it  is  called  a  "  calorie  " 
or  a  "  thermal  unit  at  10°  C."  Its  value  in  terras  of  ergs 
is  found  by  experiment  to  be  4. 2  X  10' ;  and  it  is  evidently 
a  most  convenient  practical  unit,  in  terms  of  which  to  mea- 
sure the  energy  required  to  produce  in  any  body  rise  in 
temperature  or  any  heat-effect.  The  amount  of  energy 
required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  gram  of  water 
one  degree  anywhere  else  than  at  10°  C.  is  not  1  calorie ; 
but  it  differs  from  that  so  slightly  that  in  ordinary  experi- 
ments the  difference  may  be  neglected. 
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181.  Specific  Heat.  The  number  of  calories  which  is 
required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  gram  of  any  sub- 
stance from  f  C.  to  (t  +  ly  C.  is  called  the  "  specific  heat " 
of  that  substance  at  the  temperature  f.  The  specific  heat 
of  any  substance  is  different  for  different  temperatures; 
and  so  the  average  specific  heat  is  the  number  of  calories 
required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  gram  a  certain  num- 
ber of  degrees  centigrade,  divided  by  the  number  of  degrees. 
The  specific  heat  varies  greatly  for  different  substances. 
Some  few  values  are  given  in  the  following  table :  — 

TABLE  V 

Average  Specific  Heats 


Alcohol 

•  •  •  . 

0.616 

Aluminum 

0°-100° 

0.2186 

Brass 

•      •      .      • 

0.09 

Copper 

0°-100° 

0.0933 

Glass 

.    •    •    • 

0.20 

Iron 

0°-100° 

0.1130 

Lead 

C-lOO" 

0.0316 

Mercury 

Paraffin 

Platinum 

Silver 

Tin 

Turpentine 


20°-50° 

0°-100° 
0°-100° 
0°-100° 


0.0333 

0.683 

0.0323 

0.0568 

0.0559 

0.467 


It  is  evident,  of  course,  that  if  c  is  the  specific  heat  of 
any  substance,  the  number  of  calories  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  m  grams  1  degree  C.  is  m  c.  And,  if  c  is  the 
average  specific  heat  between  the  temperatures  t°  and  T°, 
the  number  of  calories  required  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  m  grams  that  amount  is  m  c  (2^  — ^°).  Conversely,  if 
m  grams  cool  from  T^  to  ^°,  that  number  of  calories  must 
leave  the  body,  if  it  returns  to  its  original  condition. 

Some  of  the  energy  which  is  added  to  the  body  when 
the  temperature  is  raised,  is  spent  in  producing  molecular 
changes  which  involve  changes  in  potential  energy  (except 
in  perfect  gases)  and  also  in  doing  external  work ,  so  the 
true  specific  heat  would  be  only  that  portion  of  the  energy 
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which  is  spent  in  raising  temperature.  It  is,  however, 
practically  impossible  to  measure  this  quantity  except  in 
the  case  of  gases. 

182.  Specific  Heat  of  Oases.  It  will  be  shown  later  (see 
Art.  186)  that  in  the  more  perfect  gases,  such  as  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  practically  no  energy  is  required  to  produce  any 
rearrangement  of  their  molecules.  If  the  volume  of  a  gas 
is  then  increased,  the  only  energy  required  is  that  necessary 
to  do  the  external  work,  provided  the  temperature  does  not 
change.  The  number  of  calories  required  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  1  gram  of  a  gas  1°  C,  if  the  volume  is  kept 
constant,  is  called  the  "  specific  heat  at  constant  volume." 
It  is  ordinarily  written  C^ ;  and  it  is  the  true  specific  heat 
of  the  gas.  The  number  of  calories  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  1  gram  of  the  gas  1°  C.  when  the  volume 
increases,  but  the  pressure  is  kept  constant,  is  called  the 
"specific  heat  at  constant  pressure,"  and  is  ordinarily 
written  Cp.  Cp  is,  of  course,  greater  than  C„;  and  the 
difference  C,  —  C„  expressed  in  ergs,  is,  by  what  was  said 
above,  the  amount  of  external  work  done  when  1  gram  of 
the  gas  expands  at  constant  pressure  owing  to  its  temper- 
ature'being  raised  1°  C.  This  may  be  easily  calculated. 
By  Formula  16  a,  Chapter  IL, 

So  that,  if  we  deduce  the  change  in  volume  of  1  gram 
when  the  temperature  is  raised  from  Tio  T  +  1,  the  pres- 
sure being  constant,  we  have 

pv  =  RT 

.*.  p(vi  —  v)  =  B. 

But  the  external  work  done  by  the  gas  is  (by  Art.  104) 
the  product  of  the  pressure  and  the  change  in  volume, 
p  (vi  —  v),  i  e.  B. 
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Call  «7=42  X  10^.  Hence  the  number  of  ergs  in 
Op  —  C,  calories  is  «7  ((7^  —  (7^),     Consequently, 

J(C,-G,)=R (1) 

All  four  of  these  quantities  may  be  measured,  and  the 
formula  is  found  to  be  verified. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  for  any  gas  both  C^  and  C^ 
are  nearly  constant  for  all  temperatures ;  and  so  their  ratio 
is  also.  But  both  Cp  and  (7,  change  with  the  pressure ; 
that  is,  if  the  gas  is  compressed,  these  quantities  change. 
For  air  and  carbon  dioxide  (^GOi)  Cv  increases  if  the  pres- 
sure is  increased;  while  for  hydrogen  just  the  opposite 
is  the  case.  The  quantity  (7,  /  (7,  is  commonly  called  7 ; 
and  it  may  be  found  by  direct  experiment.  (See  Art. 
119.)  Further,  as  noted  in  Article  109,  the  ratio  of  the 
elasticity  of  a  gas  when  it  is  compressed  very  rapidly  to 
the  elasticity  when  the  gas  is  compressed  slowly  may  be 
proved  by  both  theory  and  experiment  to  be  the  same  as 
the  ratio  C^  /  (7». 

Some  values  of  Cp,  C^  and  7  are  given  in  the  following 
table  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  7  as  found  by  experiment 
very  nearly  equals  Cpl  C^ 

TABLE  VI 
Specific  Heats  of  Gases 


Air . 

'<  Argon'* 

Chlorine 

CO2 

"Helium '*      .     .     .     . 

Hydrogen 

Mercury  (vapor)  .     .     . 

Kitrogen 

Oxygen 


(7, 

c. 

T 

0.237 

0.171 

1.40+ 

.     •     • 

•          •          • 

1.66 

0.124 

•          •          • 

1.33 

•     •     • 

.166 

1.29 

•     •     • 

•     •     . 

1.74  (?) 

3.40 

2.41 

1.41 

•           •           • 

... 

1.67 

0.244 

.     •     . 

1.41 

0.217 

... 

1.41- 
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183.  Bulong  and  Petit's  Law.  It  has  been  noticed  by 
several  observers  that  there  is  a  simple  mathematical  connec- 
tion between  the  specific  heats  of  various  substances  and 
their  atomic  weights.  (See  some  text-book  on  Chemistry.) 
One  of  these  relations  was  first  observed  by  Dulong  and 
Petit.  They  found  that  if  the  product  of  the  specific  heat 
of  any  elementary  substance  and  its  atomic  weight  is 
formed,  the  number  is  nearly  the  same  for  all  substances. 
Thus 

Specific  Heat.       Atomic  Weight       Product 

Copper 0.0933  63.5  6.1 

Iron  ......  0.113  54.5  6.2 

Lead 0.0315  207.0  6.4 

Silver 0.0568  108.0  6.2 

This  law  is  equivalent  to  stating  that  the  number  of 
calories  (or  the  amount  of  energy)  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  one  atom  of  any  substance  1°  C.is  the  same 
for  all  substances.  An  exact  agreement  in  all  the  products 
was  not  to  be  expected,*  because,  as  stated  before,  the 
specific  heat  of  any  substance  is  dififerent  for  dififerent  tem- 
peratures ;  and  so  it  is  impossible  to  choose  those  numer- 
ical values  which  are  exactly  comparable. 

Other  laws  have  been  noticed  for  various  series  of 
compounds,  and  also  for  various  gases. 

184.  Measurement  of  Specific  Heat.  There  are  several 
general  methods  for  the  measurement  of  specific  heats.  The 
best  are  the  following :  — 

a.  Method  of  Mixtures,  The  principle  of  the  method  is 
to  put  into  a  vessel  of  water  the  substance  whose  specific 
heat  is  desired,  and  to  note  the  changes  in  temperature. 
The  initial  temperatures  of  the  water  and  the  substance 
are  dififerent ;  but  their  final  temperature  is,  of  course,  the 
same. 
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Let  M  =  mass  of  water, 

m'  =  mass  of  vessel  which  contains  the  water, 
c'  =  specific  heat  of  this  vessel, 
m  =  mass  of  substance  whose  specific  heat  is  desired, 
c  =  the  unknown  specific  heat  of  this  substance, 
T  =  initial  temperature  of  the  water, 
t  =  initial  temperature  of  the  substance  inserted, 
Tq  =  final  temperature. 

A  number  of  calories  equal  to  mc(t—  Tq^  is  taken  away 
from  the  substance  inserted;  a  number  if  (Jo  — 5^  is 
given  the  water,  and  m'  c'  (^To—  T)  to  the  vessel  which 
contains  the  water.  If  no  energy  has  escaped,  the  number 
of  calories  lost  by  the  one  body  must  equal  that  gained  by 
the  other  two.    That  is, 

mc{t-To)^(M+7n'(/)(To''T).    .    .     (2) 

The  temperatures  and  the  masses  may  be  easily 
measured ;  so  may  m'  c',  accurately  enough  for  this  experi- 
ment.    Consequently  c  may  be  determined. 

m'  c'  is  sometimes  called  the  "  water-equivalent "  of  the 
calorimeter,  or  the  vessel  containing  the  water.  It  may 
be  determined  roughly,  by  pouring  into  the  empty  vessel 
a  known  mass  of  water  at  a  known  temperature,  and 
noticing  the  change  in  temperature. 

Let  M  =  mass  of  water  poured  in, 

T  =  temperature  of  the  water  as  it  is  poured  in, 
t  =  initial  temperature  of  the  vessel, 
To  =  final  temperature. 

Then  if  (^  -  To)  =  m'(f  {To  -  t), 

or  mV  =  if^""^' (3) 

and  so  it  may  be  measured. 

This  method  for  the  determination  of  the  specific  heat 
is  applicable  to  any  solid  or  liquid  which  is  not  acted  upon 
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by  the  water,  and  which  may  be  secured  in  considerable 
amounts.  If  water  does  act  chemically  upon  the  solid  or 
liquid,  some  other  liquid  of  known  specific  heat  may  be 
used. 

In  order  to  avoid  losses  of  energy  by  radiation  or  con- 
duction, the  calorimeter  is  polished  and  carefully  separated 
from  surrounding  bodies  by  some  non-conducting  substance, 
such  as  cork,  air,  or  feathers ;  and,  further,  the  attempt  is 
made  so  to  choose  the  relative  amounts  of  water  and  the 
substance  inserted  that  (^To+  T)  /2  shall  equal  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surrounding  air;  that  is,  the  initial  tem- 
perature of  the  water  is  just  as  far  below  the  temperature 
of  the  air-  as  the  final  temperature  is  above  it. 

6.  Method  of  Fusion  of  Ice.  Experiments  to  be  discussed 
later  (Art.  189)  prove  that,  in  order  to  melt  1  gram  of  ice 
at  0°  C.  into  water  at  0°,  80  calories  are  required.  So  that, 
if  the  substance  whose  specific  heat  is  desired  is  placed 
while  hot  in  a  cavity  of  ice  or  is  surrounded  by  ice,  and 
if  the  amount  of  ice  melted  can  be  measured,  the  specific 
heat  may  be  determined. 

Let  m  =  mass  of  substance  whose  specific  heat  is  desired, 
M  =  mass  of  ice  melted, 
t°  =  initial  temperature  of  substance. 

The  substance  loses  met  calories,  since  it  is  cooled  to  0®  C. ; 
80  M  calories  are  added  to  the  ice.  So,  if  there  is  no  loss 
by  radiation  or  otherwise, 

80  M=  met 

A  80  if  ... 

and  e  =  — — (4) 

7n  t 

Suitable  forms  of  apparatus  for  the  use  of  this  method 
have  been  devised;  and  it  admits  of  great  accuracy  for 
even  small  amounts  of  liquids  and  solids.  The  best  form 
of  apparatus  is  Bunsen's  ice  calorimeter. 
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c.  Method  of  Condensation  of  Steam,  It  is  known,  as  the 
result  of  careful  experiments,  that  536  calories  have  to  be 
taken  away  from  1  gram  of  steam  at  100°  C,  in  order  to 
make  it  condense  into  water  at  100° ;  and  the  number 
required  at  other  temperatures  is  also  known.  So,  if  a 
substance  at  a  temperature  below  100°  C  is  placed  in  a 
closed  chest  into  which  steam  at  100°  is  suddenly  admitted, 
there  will  be  a  condensation  of  steam  into  water  on  the  sub- 
stance until  its  temperature  is  raised  to  100°  C. ;  and,  if  the 
condensed  water  can  be  caught  in  a  pan  and  weighed,  the 
number  of  calories  taken  away  from  the  steam  can  be  cal- 
culated. The  substance  is  held  in  some  pan  or  vessel  whose 
mass  and  specific  heat  must  be  taken  into  account. 

Let  m  =  mass  of  substance  whose  specific  heat  is  desired, 
c  =  its  specific  heat, 
m'  =  mass  of  pan  or  vessel, 
c'  =  its  specific  heat, 
M  =  mass  of  steam  condensed, 
t^  =  initial  temperature  of  substance  and  pan. 

Then,  if  the  temperature  is  raised  to  100°  C, 

536if=(mc  +  mV)  (lOO-O    ....     (5) 

m'  <f  may  be  found  by  a  preliminary  experiment  in  which 
there  is  no  substance^  on  the  pan;  so  c  itself  may  be 
determined. 

This  method  is  perhaps  the  most  accurate  now  in  use ; 
and  it  can  obviously  be  applied  to  any  solid,  liquid,  or  gas, 
because  they  can  be  all  enclosed  in  some  hollow  closed  ves- 
sel, like  a  sphere,  which  rests  on  a  pan.  With  a  gas,  this 
method  gives,  of  course,  (7„,  the  specific  heat  at  constant 
volume,  because  the  slight  expansion  of  the  containing 
vessel  can  be  regarded  simply  as  a  correction  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  preliminary  experiment. 

d.  Method  of  Mow.  In  this  method,  which  is  used  to 
measure  (7,,  the  specific  heat  of  a  gas  at  constant  pres- 
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sure,  a  gas  is  forced  very  slowly  through  a  long  tube 
which  is  bent  into  two  spirals;  one  spiral  is  kept  in  8 
vessel,  /,  at  a  constant  temperature ;  the  other  is  in  a 
second  vessel,  //,  containing  water  (or  some  other  liquid). 
The  gas  in  passing  through  the  first  spiral  assumes  the 
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temperature  of  vessel  /;  it  then  enters  the  second  spiral; 
and  slowly  raises  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  water 
in  vessel  //.  When  it  escapes  from,  the  spiral,  it  will  have 
the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  water,  if  it  is  drawn 
through  slowly  enough.  Thus,  by  noting  the  temperature 
in  vessel  /,  how  much  gas  has  passed  through,  how  much 
water  is  in  vessel  //,  and  its  changes  in  temperature,  it 
is  possible  to  calculate  C,  for  the  gas. 


CHAPTER  IV 

MOLECULAR  CHANGES 

As  stated  in  the  Introduction  and  Chapter  I.,  among  the 
most  common  heat-effects  are  those  where  the  potential 
energy  of  the  molecule^  is  changed.  Several  illustrations 
will  be  discussed  in  this  chapter. 

Expansion 

185.  It  requires  the  addition  of  energy  in  general  to 
make  the  molecules  of  any  body  change  their  relative 
positions  ;  and,  if  after  the  change  the  molecules  return 
to  their  former  positions  and  condition,  the  energy  which 
they  give  out  equals  that  which  they  received  when  the 
first  change  was  produced.  So,  when  any  body  expands, 
some  energy  is,  as  a  rule,  required  to  do  the  internal 
work. 

186.  Intemal  Work  in  a  Oas.  This  is  always  true  in  the 
case  of  solids  and  liquids,  but  is  not  so  for  gases ;  or,  at 
least,  the  energy  required  is  very  minute.  This  fact  is 
sometimes  called  Joule's  Law;  because  Joule,  although 
not  the  first  to  prove  the  statement,  yet  was  the  first 
to  show  its  great  importance  and  to  test  it  most  care- 
fully. Joule  placed  in  a  bath  of  water  two  hollow  metal 
vessels,  connected  by  a  tube  with  a  closed  stop-cock ;  one 
vessel  contained  a  gas  at  a  high  pressure,  the  other  was 
comparatively  empty.  He  observed  that,  when  the  cock 
was  opened,  thus  allowing  the  gas  to  expand  from  one 
vessel  into  the  other,  there  was  no  change  in  the  average 

temperature  of  the  water-bath.    This  proved  that  no  heat- 
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energy  left  the  gas  or  was  added  to  it.  In  other  words,  no 
energy  was  required  to  make  the  gas  expand.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  gas  did  no  external  work ;  the  only  change 

was  one  of  volume.  Of 
course,  if,  as  a  gas  expands, 
it  does  external  work,  its 
temperature  will  f  alL  And 
in  Joule's  experiment  the 
temperature  of  the  gas 
which  remains  in  the  vessel 
where  the  gas  was  under 
pressure  is  found  to  be 
lower  after  the  expansion, 
because  it  'has  done  work 
in  driving  the  rest  of  the  gas  out  into  the  other  vessel, 
where  the  temperature  is  found  to  be  increased.  But 
the  loss  of  energy  of  the  one  portion  exactly  equals  the 
gain  of  the  other,  and  the  average  temperature  of  the 
entire  gas  is  not  changed,  proving,  as  just  stated,  that 
changes  yi  the  intrinsic  energy  of  a  gas  are  manifest  a^ 
changes  in  temperature. 

More  accurate  experiments  show  that  in  all  gases  mi- 
nute changes  in  temperature  are  produced  when  there  is 
expansion ;  but  these  need  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
any  ordinary  calculation.  Hydrogen  is  slightly  heated  on 
expansion  ;  all  other  gases  are  cooled. 

The  above  statement  as  to  the  nature  of  a  gas  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  its  intrinsic  energy  (see  Art.  167)  de- 
pends on  the  temperature  alone,  not  on  its  volume  of 
pressure. 

Fusion 

187.  Fusion  is  the  name  given  to  the  process  by  which 
a  solid  passes  into  the  liquid  condition ;  the  reverse  pro- 
cess is  called  solidification.  These  processes  obviously 
involve  molecular  changes;  and,  just  as  energy  must  be 
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added  to  produne  fusion,  bo  the  molecules  lose  energy  iu 
Bolidificatiou. 

Fuaion-PoiuL  Most  substances,  under  standard  condi- 
tions, will  begin  to  fuse  or  to  solidify  at  a  defioita  tem- 
perature. This  is  true  of  all  crystals.  If  heatronergy  is 
applied  to  such  a  solid,  its  temperature  will  continue  to 
rise  until  a  certain  dufinite  temperature  is  reached,  and 
then  further  addition  of  heat-energy  produces  no  change  in 
temperature,  but  the  solid  melts.  This  definite  tempera- 
ture is  known  as  the  "fusion-point"  of  thatsuhstance;  and, 
as  long  as  the  process  of  fusion  continues,  the  temperature 
does  not  change.  If  the  liquid  is  cooled  until  it  begins  to 
solidify  in  crystals,  the  temperature  at  which  this  process 
begins  is  the  same  as  that  at  which  the  crystal  fused,  viz. 
the  fusion-point ;  and,  until  the  process  ends  aud  all  the 
liquid  is  solidified,  the  temperature  does  not  change.  (Of 
course,  this  temperature  ia  that  of  the  entire  mixture  of 
liquid  and  solid,  which  must  be  well  stirred.)  At  tliis 
temperature,  then,  of  the  fusion-poiut,  the  solid  and  its 
liquid  are  in  equilibrium  together.  As  long  as  the  pressure 
does  not  change,  the  fusion-point  remains  the  same.  So  it 
may  be  said  that  the  solid  and  liquid  are  in  equilibrium 
together  at  a  definite  temperature  which  depends  only  upon 
the  pressure. 

To  start  the  solidification  of  a  liquid,  a  nucleus  of  some 
kind  ia  often  necessary,  or  a  crystal  of  the  same  form  as 
that  of  the  solid  which  is  to  be  formed.  Sliaking  will 
Bometimea  hasten  the  process  by  helping  the  molecules  to 
rearrange  themselves. 

Some  solids,  especially  the  waxes,  do  not  remain  at  the 
same  temperature  during  the  process  of  fusion,  and  the 
temperature  at  which  fusion  begins  is  not  that  at  whicli 
solidification  does. 

Determinatioii  of  Fiuion-Foint  Various  methods  for  the 
detcmiiriation  of  llie  fusion-point  of  any  solid  are  given  in 
laboratory  ii;aiiiials;  hut  the  principle  made  use  of  in  all 
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ia  to  determine  that  temperature  at  which  the  solid  I 
the  liquid  are  in   equilibrium   together.     In  the  casQ'3 
those  solids  like  paraffin,  whose  fusion-  and  solidification- 
temperatures  are  different,  the  average  of  these  two  tem- 
peratures is  often  taken  as  the  fusion-point  or  "  melti 
point." 

Application  of  Principle  of  StaMe  EqnilibriiuiL  If  a  g 
and  its  liquid  are  in  eontacit  at  their  fusion-point,  e.  g.  1 
and  water  at  0°  0 ,  they  are  in  stable  equilibrium.  In  all 
known  cases  solidification  results  in  the  production  of  heat- 
enei^y ;  therefore,  if  heat-energy  is  directly  applied,  there 
will  be  fusion,  the  opposite  of  solidification, 

188.  Change  in  Volume.  When  any  solid  fuses,  there  ia 
always  a  change  in  volume.  Some  substances  expand  on 
fusion, e.  g.  wax,  bismuth;  while  others  contract,  e.  g.  ica, 
cast-iron,  brass.  If  a  solid  floats  on  its  liquid,  it  contracts 
on  fusion,  because  the  density  in  the  solid  state  ia  less  than 
ill  the  liquid  state.  While,  if  a  solid  sinks  in  its  liquid, 
the  opposite  is  true.  It  is  obvious  that  sharp  castings 
can  be  taken  with  only  those  substances  which  expand 
on  solidification. 

Effect  of  PresBttre  on  FubIoil  It  was  stated  in  Article  187 
that  under  standard  conditions  the  fu-'ion- point  was  a 
definite  temperature  for  any  one  solid.  If  the  pressure 
changes,  though,  the  fusion-point  ia  not  the  same.  The 
pressure  which  is  required  to  produce  even  the  least  measur- 
able change  in  the  fusion-point  is,  however,  enormously 
great  for  ordinary  solids ;  and  so  the  efl'ects  of  ordinary 
atmospheric  changes  in  pressure  are  too  minute  ever  to  b« 
noticed.  An  increase  in  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  pro- 
duces a  change  of  0.''0075  C.  in  the  fusion-point  of  ice. 

At  great  pressures,  however,  changes  are  produced ;  and 

there  is,  naturally,  a  connection  between  the  change  in 

volume  on  fusion  and  tlie  effect  of  the  increased  pressure. 

If  a  solid  expands  on  fusion,  an  increase  iu  pressure  would 

aid  to  prevent  the  change ;  and  so  the  temperature  at 
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which  fusion  begins  is  higher  than  it  is  normally,  i.  e.  the 
fusion-point  is  raised.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  solid  is 
one  which  contracts  on  fusion,  the  increase  in  pressure 
helps  the  process,  and  the  temperature  to  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  solid  before  it  melts  is  lower  than  it  is 
normally,  i.  e.  the  fusion-point  is  lowered.  Therefore,  since 
ice  contracts  on  fusion,  its  melting-point  is  lowered  by  an  in- 
crease in  pressure.  So,  if  two  pieces  of  ice,  whose  surfaces 
are  at  0°  under  ordinary  conditions,  are  forced  together 
with  a  great  pressure  (e.  g.  at  two  points),  the  melting- 
point  is  lowered,  the  ice  melts  at  the  point  where  the  pres- 
sure is,  and  the  water  thus  formed  yields  to  the  pressurei 
and  flows  away.  But  its  temperature  is  lower  than  0°C., 
because  to  produce  fusion  heat-energy  is  taken  from  neigh- 
boring points  and  added  to  the  ice,  and  so  it  almost  instantly 
freezes  again.  This  process  is  known  as  "  regelation ; " 
and  it  explains  at  once  the  motion  of  glaciers  over  steep 
and  rocky  tracks,  the  formation  of  snow-balls  under  the 
pressure  of  the  hands,  etc. 

189.  *'  Latent-Heat  of  Fusion."  As  stated  above,  energy 
must  be  added  to  a  solid  in  order  to  make  it  fuse,  and  the 
number  of  calories  required  to  make  1  gram  of  any  sub- 
stance fuse  at  a  fixed  temperature  is  called  the  "  latent-heat 
of  fusion  "  of  that  substance  at  that  temperature.  This 
energy  does  work  in  producing  molecular  rearrangements  ; 
and,  if  a  liquid  solidifies,  it  emits  an  equal  amount  of 
energy.  (A  tub  of  water  is  sometimes  placed  in  a  conser- 
vatory on  a  night  when  a  frost  is  expected,  because,  as  the 
water  freezes,  it  gives  up  heat-energy  to  the  surrounding 
room.) 

The  latent-heat  of  fusion  of  any  substance  is  generally 
determined  by  using  the  method  of  mixtures,  described  for 
measuring  specific-heats,  although  the  method  of  condensa- 
tion of  steam  may  be  used. 

The  following  table  gives  the  f usioiiilgpints  and  the  latent- 
heats  of  fusion  of  a  few  substances :  -4K: V'"*^ 
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TABLE   VII 


Fasion- Point. 

Ut«nt-HMt 
of  Kiuioo. 

Copper 

Ice 

Iron 

Lead 

Mercury 

Sulphur 

Zinc 

1050°  C. 
0° 

uoo'-ieoo" 

325° 
-39° 
116° 
415° 

•   •    • 

80. 

23-33 
5.86 
2.82 
9.37 

28. 

190.  Effect  of  Dissolved  Substances.  When  there  is  any 
substance  dissolved  in  the  liquid,  the  temperature  of  solid- 
ification is  changed  ;  a  lower  temperature  is  required  than 
would  be  for  the  pure  liquid.  In  general,  when  the  liquid 
solidifies,  it  does  so  leaving  behind  it  the  impurity.  But 
in  certain  cases,  e.  g.  common  salt,  NaCl,  in  water,  for  a 
definite  percentage  of  salt  in  solution,  there  is  a  definite 
temperature  at  which  this  solution  solidifies  as  a  solid 
of  salt  and  ice  together.  Such  solutions  are  called  "  cryo- 
hydrates." 

When  common  salt  is  put  on  ice  or  snow,  there  is  fusion 
generally,  because  the  surrounding  temperature  is  not  low 
enough  to  keep,  the  mixture  of  ice  and  salt  in  a  solid 
form ;  so  the  ice  melts  and  the  salt  is  dissolved  until  the 
temperature  is  lowered  to  that  of  equilibrium  of  salt  and 
ice  in  the  liquid  and  solid  conditions.  In  each  of  these 
processes,  the  melting  of  the  ice  and  the  solution  of  the 
salt,  energy  is  taken  away  from  surrounding  bodies ;  and 
so  their  temperatures  are  lowered.  Mixtures  of  ice  and 
common  salt  are  therefore  called  "  freezing  mixtures." 

There  is  an  intimate  connection  between  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  the  substance  dissolved  in  the  liquid,  the 
liquid  itself,  and  the  lowering  of  the  fusion-point ;  but  the 
laws  are  too  complicated  to  be  given  here. 
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Evaporation 

191.  Evaporation  is  the  name  given  to  the  process  by 
which  a  liquid  passes  into  the  gaseous  condition.  When 
liquids  evaporate,  they  are  generally  said  to  form 
"vapors,"  although  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  any 
definition  which  will  distinguish  a  vapor  from  a  gas. 

Vapors.  Unlike  the  process  of  fusion,  which  does  not  begin 
until  the  temperature  of  the  solid  is  raised  to  a  definite  de- 
gree, the  process  of  evaporation  is  going  on  all  the  titae 
from  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  no  matter  what  its  tempera- 
ture is.  If  a  vessel  of  any  liquid  is  placed  in  a  closed  space 
(e.  g.  under  a  bell-jar),  it  is  observed  that  the  liquid  evapo- 
rates gradually,  but  that  finally  the  process  stops ;  that  is, 
the  mass  of  the  liquid  remains  constant.  When  this  limit 
is  reached,  the  liquid  and  its  vapor  are  in  equilibrium ; 
and  the  vapor  is  said  to  be  "  saturated."  Before  this  final 
stage  is  attained,  the  vapor  is  called  **  unsaturated." 

192.  Laws  of  Saturated  Vapor.  Unsaturated  vapors  are 
simply  imperfect  gases ;  and   they   obey   approximately 

the  laws  of  Boyle  and  Charles,  ^  =  Bm,    But  saturated 

vapors  are  quite  different,  because  the  moment  such  a 
vapor  is  compressed  some  vapor  condenses;  and,  if  it  is 
expanded,  it  ceases  to  be  saturated,  unless  it  is  over  a 
vessel  of  the  liquid,  in  which  case  more  liquid  will  evapo- 
rate so  as  to  make  the  vapor  saturated.  This  saturated 
vapor  exerts  a  certain  pressure ;  and  it  is  proved  by 
experiment  that  the  process  of  evaporation  comes  to  a 
state  of  equilibrium  at  a  definite  pressure  for  any  given 
temperature.  In  other  words,  if  the  pressure  is  constant, 
there  is  a  definite  temperature  at  which  a  liquid  and  its 
vapor  will  be  in  equilibrium  ;  and,  conversely,  for  a  given 
temperature  there  is  a  definite  pressure  of  equilibrium. 
Stated  in  a  different  way,  the  pressure  of  saturated  vapor 
depends  only  upon  the  temperature ;  and  conversely. 
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Equilibriom  over  Coired  SnrfaoM.  It  should  be  stated 
that  for  a  given  temperature  the  pressure  of  saturated 
vapor  depends  also  upon  the  shape  of  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  with  which  it  ia  in  contact.  There  is  a  defi- 
nite pressure  for  a  plane  surface ;  the  pressure  for  a  coit 
cave  surface  is  less  than  this ;  that  for  a  convex 
greater. 

If  a  liquid  is  placed  in  a  closed  space,  and  if  a  caj 
tube  is  placed  in  the  liquid,  the  hquid  will  either  rise  or 
fall,  and   there   wilt   finally  be  equilib- 
rium between    the  vapor   and   the   sur- 
faces of  the  liquid.     If  the  liquid  rises, 
i,  e.  if  the  surface  in  the  tube  is  concave, 
the  pressure  of  the  vapor  on   it  is  less 
than  that  on  the  plane  surface  of  the  rest 
of  the  liquid  by  an  amount /)^  A,  where 
p  is   the  density  of   the  vapor.     If  the 
liquid  falls,  i.  e.  it  the  surface  is  convex, 
the    pressure    of    the    vapor    is   greater 
thau  that  on  the  plane  surface  by  this 
amount.     But  h,  the  rise  or  fall,  varies 
inversely  as  the  radius  of  the  curved 
face  (see   Art.   97).     And   so   these  variations  in   va] 
pressure  are  very  sl^ht  unless  the  radius  of  cmv&tuntj 
extremely  minute. 

This  law  may  be  stated  in  another  way:  the  pressd 
which  is  required  to  hold  a  drop  of  a  liquid  in  equilibril 
to  keep  it  from  evaporating,  ia  greater  than  that  req' 
t^)  keep  a  plane  surface  in  equilibrium.  Further,  the 
the  radius,  the  greater  ia  the  preasure  required.  So  that 
in  a  cloud  of  drops  of  water  of  different  sizes,  the  smaller 
drops  will  evaporate  and  disappear  unless  the  pressure  is 
very  great;  and  the  larger  drops  will  grow  in  size. 

There  are  two  experimental  methods  of  studying  the 
laws  of  equilibrium  of  saturated  vapor  and  its  liquid,— 
the  "statical"  and  the  " dynamical." 
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^^n,93.    The  Statical  Method.     Some  liquid  is  carefully  farced 

^^^o  a  mercury  barometer  which  dips  into  a  deep  bath  of 

mercury.     The   liquid  rises    to   the   top   of  tlie   mercury 

column ;  and  some  evaporates,  producing  a  certain  pressure, 
and  so  forcing  the  mercury  down.  The  distance 
the  mercury  falls  marks  the  pressure  of  the  va-  p^ 
por.  Or,  if  ZT  is  the  height  of  the  barometer  be- 
fore the  vapor  is  inserted,  and  h  the  height  of 
the  column  of  mercury  over  which  the  vaj-wr  is, 
the  pressure  of  the  vapor  \&  pg  {H — A),  where 
p  is  the  density  of  mercury.  (Corrections  must 
be  applied  for  the  effects  produced  by  the  weight 
of  the  liquid  and  the  variations  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  mercury.)  The  temperature  of  the 
vapor  may  be  kept  constant  by  surrounding 
the  upper  end  of  the  closed  tube  with  a  bath ; 
and  the  temperature  of  this  bath  may  be  changed 
from  time  to  time  so  ae  to  study  the  effect  of 
different  temperatures. 

Two  facts  can  now  be  observed.  If  the  tem- 
perature is  kept  constant,  the  pressure  of  tlie 
vapor  remains  the  same,  however  the  tube  is 
raised  or  lowered  in  the  mercury  bath  so  as  to 
vary  the  volume.  Thus,  if  the  volume  is  in- 
creased, more  liquid  evaporates ;  wtiile,  if  the  j.-^^  jgg 
volume  is  decreased,  some  vapor  condenses.  Also, 
if  the  temperature  is  changed,  the  vapor-pressure  varies. 
In  the  case  of  all  liquids  at  ordinary  temperatures,  an  in- 
crease in  temperature  requires  an  increased  pressure  in 
order  to  keep  the  vapor  and  liquid  in  equilibrium,  and  a 
decrease  in  temperature  requires  a  decreased  pressure. 
Thus,  if  the  temperature  is  raised,  more  liquid  evaporates; 
if  the  temperature  falls,  some  vapor  condenses. 

So,  evaporation  can  be  produced  either  by  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  liquid  and  vapor,  or  by  increasing  the 
V(;4l'we  open  to  the  vapor.     Similarly,  condensation  can  be 
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produced  by  lowering  the  temperature  or  by  decreaaiog 
the  spaoe  in  which  tlie  vapor  is.  Illustrations  of  this 
principle  are  furnished  in  the  depositiou  of  dew,  the  con- 
deiiaation  of  steam  in  the  "condenser"  of  a  steam-engine, 
the  condensation  of  vapors  in  general  in  various  forms  oi 
condensers  such  aa  Liebig's.  Condensation,  of  coi 
assisted  by  the  presence  of  points  or  nuclei  around 
the  drops  of  liquid  may  form,  as  was  explained  in  the 
tion  on  Capillarity  (see  Art.  97). 

194.  The  Dynamical  Uethod.  If  tbo  temperature 
liquid  is  raised  enough,  bubbles  of  vapor  are  formed 
throughout  the  liquid,  es- 
pecially at  the  surface  of 
the  vessel  where  it  is  be- 
ing heated.  This  process 
is  called  "ebullition,"  or 
"  boiling."  It  is  assisted 
by  tiie  presence  in  the 
liquid  of  nuclei  or  parti- 
cles of  dissolved  gases,  or 
by  any  roughnessea  on  the 
surface  of  the  vessel,  be- 
cause this  helps  the  forma- 
tion of  the  capillary  sur- 
faces of  the  bubbles.  The 
vapor  in  these  bubbles  is 
obviously  saturated,  and 
the  pressure  of  tbw  vapor 
^.^^   jgg  must  be  equal  to  (or  tlightUj 

greater  than)  the  pressure 
on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  if  the  boiling  is  going  on  freely. 
A  thermometer  may  be  hung  above  the  liquid  and  im- 
mersed in  the  vapor  so  as  to  mt^asure  its  temperature,  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  The  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  may  be  measured,  and  it  may  be  varied  at  will  by 
esliausting  or  compressing  the  air  above  the  liquid.     It  is 
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found  on  observation  that  for  a  definite  pressuTe  there  is 
a  definite  temperature  at  which  boiling  begins,  and  which 
the  vapor  maintains  as  long  as  the  process  continues. 
Tiiis  temperature  is  called  the  "  boiling-point."  In  other 
words,  the  temperature  of  saturated  vapor,  L  e.  of  equi- 
libriam  between  the  liquid  and  its  vapor,  is  a  constant 
for  a  given  pressure.  If  the  pressure  is  increased,  so  is 
the  boiling-point,  and  vice  versa. 


m 

mm 


WATSR- VAPOR  PRE88UIII  cunvc 
Via.  140. 

The  pressure  which  corresponds  to  a  given  temperatnre 
is  found  to  be  the  same,  whether  determioed  by  the  statical 
method  or  the  dynamical.  The  connection  between  corre- 
sponding temperature  and  pressure  may  be  shown  best  by 
a  curve,  called  a  "  vapor-pressure  curve,"  where  distances 
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in  a  horizontal  direction*  give  the  temperature  in  centigrade 
degrees,  and  vertical  distances  give  the  pressure  in  centi- 
metres of  mercury.  The  curve  as  shown  is  for  water- 
vapor  or  steam. 

Water  boils  at  100°  C.  when  the  pressure  is  76  cm.  of 
mercury ;  and,  for  slight  variations  of  pressure,  it  is  found, 
as  noted  in  Article  168,  that  a  difference  of  pressure  of 
1  cm.  produces  a  diflPerence  in  the  boiling-point  of  0°.366  C. 

The  following  table  gives  the  vapor-pressures  of  steam 
at  different  temperatures :  — 


t 
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TABIiE  VIII 
Vapob-Pbessubb  op  Watee-Vapob 


Temperature, 

Pressure  in  centimetxes 

Temperature, 

Pressure  in  centimetres 

Centigrade. 

of  Mercury. 

Centigrade. 

of  Mercury. 

-5° 

0.316 

98° 

70.713 

0° 

0.457 

99° 

73.316 

6° 

0.651 

99°.2 

73.846 

10° 

0.914 

99°.4 

74.380 

20° 

1.736 

99°.6 

74.917 

30° 

3.151 

99°.8 

76.457 

40° 

5.486 

100°. 

76.000 

60° 

9.198 

100°. 2 

76.547 

60° 

14.888 

100°.4 

77.100 

70° 

23.331 

100°.6 

77.650 

80° 

35.487 

100°.  8 

78.207 

90° 

52.547 

101° 

78.767 

95° 

63.366 

102° 

81.609 

97° 

68.188 

110° 

107.54 

195.  Latent  Heat  of  Evaporation.  Energy  is  of-  course 
required  to  produce  evaporation ;  and,  conversely^  if  con- 
densation takes  place,  energy  is  given  out.  The  fact  that 
energy  is  taken  from  surrounding  objects  when  a  liquid 
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evaporates  is  familiar  to  every  one  by  the  cold  sensation 
felt  when  water  evaporates  from  one's  hand  or  body. 
Water  may  be  frozen  as  a  consequence  of  rapid  evapora- 
tion ;  and  extremely  low  temperatures  may  be  secured  by 
producing  evaporation  from  various  liquids,  which  them- 
selves boil  at  low  temperatures. 

The  number  of  calories  required  to  evaporate  1  gram  of 
any  liquid  at  a  given  temperature  is  called  the  "  latent  heat 
of  evaporation  "  of  that  liquid  at  that  temperature.  It  is 
usually  determined  by  a  modification  of  the  method  of 
mixtures  (see  Art.  184).  A  known  number  of  grams  of 
the  vapor  are  conducted  at  a  known  temperature  into  a 
known  number  of  grams  of  the  liquid,  and  the  rise  in  tem- 
perature of  the  liquid  is  noted. 

The  following  table  contains  the  latent  heats  of  evapora- 
tion of  some  liquids  and  their  boiling-points,  at  standard 
atmospheric  pressure :  — 

TABLE  IX 


BoiUng-Point. 

Latent  Heat.  . 

Alcohol  (ethyl)    . 
Carbon  Dioxide  . 
Chloroform      .     . 
Cyanogen  . 
Ether  (ethyl) 
Hydrogen  .     .     , 
Mercury     . 
Oxygen      .     . 
Water    .     .     . 

78°.4  C. 
-80° 

61°.  20 
-20°.7 
34°.9 
-243° 
357° 
-184^ 
100° 

209 

72  at  -26° 
58.6 

103  at  0° 
90 

62 
636.9 

Application  of  Principle  of  Stable  Equilibrium.  A  liquid 
and  its  saturated  vapor  are  in  stable  equilibrium  at  a 
definite  temperature  and  pressure.  Condensation  of  vapor 
always  develops  heat-energy  ;  consequently,  if  heat-energy 
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is  added,  the  opposite  of  coudensatiou  must  be  produi 
that  is,  evaporation.  

196.  Dalton'B  Law  for  fiUxtnres  of  Vapors.  If  two  vapora 
or  gaaes  are  enclosed  in  the  same  space,  it  has  been  found 
hy  experiment  that  their  mixture  is  uniform,  and  that  each 
vapor  or  gas  produces  (nearly)  the  same  pressure  as  it  would 
by  itself  if  the  other  were  not  thpre,  provided  tiiat  the 
two  gases  or  vapors  do  not  act  on  each  other  chemicallj- 
This  law  is  sometimea  called  "  Dalton's  Law  of  Mixtures." 

197.  AtmoBpherio  Soistare.  There  is  always  some  water- 
vapor  in  the  atmosphere ;  and,  if  the  temperature  is  low- 
ered enough,  the  vapor  becomes  saturated,  and  then  for  a^ 
slightly  lower  temperature  dew  is  formed.  This  tempera- 
ture is  called  the  "Dew-Point."  The  "hygrometric  state" 
at  any  temperature  of  the  air  ts  the  ratio  of  the  actual 
amount  of  moigture  in  the  air  to  the  amount  that  the  air 
could  possibly  hold  at  tbe  existing  temperature.  Ita 
value  may  be  easily  found  by  experiment,  but  the  method 
is  not  important  enough  for  discussion  here. 

198.  Spheroidal  State.  If  a  small  amount  of  liquid  ia 
dropped  ou  a  very  hot  metal  plate,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  liquid  does  not  touch  the  plate ;  it  is  supported  on  a 
cushion  of  its  own  vapor  which  is  produced  by  tbe  hot 
plate.  This  condition  is  called  the  "spheroidal  state" 
from  tbe  shape  wliich  the  drop  of  li(^uid  assumes.  The 
plate  must  of  course  be  extremely  hot,  e.  g.  red-hot  silver 
or  platinum. 

For  a  similar  reason  a  hand  moistened  with  water  may 
be  dipped  with  impunity  into  a  pot  of  melted  lead,  if  the 
temperature  of  the  lead  is  very  hot. 

199.  Effect  of  Dissolved  SubstanceB.  If  any  substance  is 
disHoIvL-d  in  a  liquid,  the  boiling-point  of  the  solution  is 
raised ;  that  is,  the  temperature  of  eqiiilibrium  corresponi'(- 
ing  to  any  pressure  is  increased.  Consequently  the  pres- 
sure which  corresponds  to  any  temperature  is  lowered.  Th*". 
vapor  formed  over  the  solution  ia,  aa  a  rule,  the  vapor  of 
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the  pure  liquid  Many  interesting  facts  and  laws  have 
been  observed  as  to  the  nature  of  solutions  and  their  boil- 
ing-points and  vapor-pressures;  but  they  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed here. 

200.  Liquefaction  of  Oiases.  All  known  gases  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  have  been  liquefied,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  these  gases  may  not  be  liquefied  by  suitable  means. 
The  method  used  is  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  gas  as 
far  as  possible  and  then,  to  compress  it.  It  has  been  shown 
that,  unless  the  temperature  is  low  enough,  no  amount  of 
compression  will  ever  liquefy  the  gas.  There  is,  in  fact, 
for  each  gas  a  definite  temperature,  known  as  the  "  critical 
temperature,"  below  which  the  gas  must  be  before  it  can 
be  liquefied.  Some  critical  temperatures  are  given  in  the 
following  table :  — 

TABLE  X 
Critical  Temperatures 


Alcohol     .     . 

243°  .60. 

Hydrogen 

234° 

Auimonia .     • 

130' 

l^itrogen  .     . 

-146° 

^^  Argon" 

-121^ 

Oxygen     .     . 

-119° 

COa       ... 

31'* 

SO2       ... 

156° 

Chloroform    . 

260° 

Water  .     .     . 

365° 

IsothermaLi.  The  entire  process  of  liquefaction  may  best 
be  studied  by  a  consideration  of  certain  curves  which  can 
be  drawn  to  represent  the  behavior  of  liquids  and 
vapors. 

An  "  isothermal "  is  a  curve  which  is  the  locus  of  points 
representing  the  condition  of  a  given  body  while  its  tem- 
perature is  kept  constant,  but  its  other  properties  varied. 
Usually  the  varying  properties  considered  are  the  pressure 
and  volume ;  and  the  curves  are  drawn  so  that  distances  in 
a  horizontal  direction  represent  volumes  ;  and  in  a  vertical 
one  pressures.    The  isothermal  for  a  perfect  gas  is  as  shown ; 
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because,  for  a  gas  at  constant  temperature,  j?  «;  =  const. 
And  the  isothermal  for  a  saturated  vapor  is  a  horizontal 
line ;  because  at  constant  temperature  the  pressure  is  con- 
stant, being  independent  of  the  volume.  For  a  liquid,  the 
isothermal  is  a  line  nearly  vertical,  because,  in  order  to 
produce  even  a  slight  decrease  in  volume,  an  enormous 
increase  in  pressure  is  necessary. 


PERFECT  GAS 


saturated  vapor 
Fig.  141. 


LIQUID 


When  a  gas  is  at  a  temperature  lower  than  the  critical 
one,  the  process  of  complete  liquefaction  is  in  three  stages : 
the  gas  is  compressed  at  constant  temperature  until  it  be- 
comes saturated,  as  it 
will  at  a  definite  pres- 
sure, depending  upon 
the  temperature ;  fur- 
ther decrease  in  vol- 
ume produces  con- 
densation of  the  vapor 
in  liquid  form,  but  no 
change  in  pressure, 
since  the  temperature 
is  constant ;  this  con- 
densation  will  con- 
tinue until  for  a  defi- 
nite volume  all  the  vapor  has  been  liquefied ;  any  further 
decrease  in  volume  requires  now  a  great  increase  in  pres- 
sure. So  the  isothermal  for  the  entire  process  is  a  combi- 
nation of  the  three  curves  described  above. 


Fig.  142. 
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IBOTHERMALS  OF  OUtmt 

Fio.  148. 


For  a  different  temperature  there  would  be  a  different 
isothermal ;  and  the  accompanying  figure  shows  a  eeries  of 
isothermals  as  actually  observed  for  carbonic  acid  gas, 
COfr    The  critical  temperature  is  that  which  corresponds 
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to  the  first  isothermal  which  has  no  horizontal  portion; 
because  it  is  only  when  there  is  a  horizontal  portion  that 
any  liquefaction  may  be  seen.  The  locus  of  the  points 
which  mark  the  right-hand  ends  of  the  horizontal  lines, 
i.  e.  the  points  of  saturated  vapor,  is  called  the  "  vapor 
curve."  The  locus  of  the  left-hand  ends,  i.  e.  the  points  of 
complete  condensation,  is  called  the  "  liquid  curve."  These 
two  curves  meet  in  a  point  on  the  critical  isothermal  known 
as  the  "  critical  point."  The  pressure  corresponding  to  this 
point  is  called  the  "  critical  pressure." 

A  liquid  in  a  condition  represented  by  a  point  on  the 
diagram  near  the  critical  point  is  said  to  be  in  a  "  critical 
state,"  because  any  slight  change  may  produce  great  dis- 
turbances, e.  g.  if  the  temperature  is  raised,  the  volume 
being  kept  constant,  all  the  liquid  instantly  becomes 
vaporized. 

Sublimation 

5801.  Sublimation  is  a  name  given  to  the  process  by 
which  a  solid  becomes  a  vapor  without  passing  through 
the  intermediate  liquid  form.  Many  solids  do  this.  Snow, 
camphor,  sulphur,  and  others  often  evaporate  directly. 

Certain  laws  have  been  observed.  The  most  important 
is  that,  corresponding  to  any  definite  temperature,  there  is 
a  certain  pressure  at  which  the  solid  and  its  vapor  are  in 
equilibrium,  and  conversely.  The  pressure  which  i^us 
corresponds  to  a  definite  temperature  may  be  measure!  by 
either  the  statical  or  the  dynamical  method.  The  latent 
heat  of  sublimation  has  been  measured  also. 

Dissociation 

202.  Dissociation  is  the  name  given  to  that  process  by 
which  the  molecules  of  a  substance  are  decomposed  into 
simpler  parts.  It  may  be  produced  in  various  ways ;  but 
of  course  there  are  energy-changes,  because  the  potential 
energy  of  a  molecule  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  its  disso- 
ciated parts. 
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One  method  of  producing  dissociation  of  a  gas  is  to  raise 
its  temperature.  Under  these  conditions  many  gases  are 
partially  dissociated.  If  the  pressure  of  the  mixture  of 
gases,  the  original  one  and  its  parts,  is  observed,  it  is  found 
that  corresponding  to  any  temperature  there  is  a  definite 
pressure  at  which  the  dissociation  stops,  Lea  definite 
pressure  of  equilibrium ;  and  the  number  of  calories  re- 
quired to  dissociate  1  gram  at  a  given  temperature  is  called 
the  "  heat  of  dissociation  "  at  that  temperature. 

The  amount  of  energy  required  to  dissociate  a  compound, 
or  the  amount  set  free  when  the  compound  is  formed  (if 
such  is  the  case),  may  be  measured  by  ordinary  calorimet- 
ric  methods.  Some  compounds  absorb  energy  when  they 
are  formed.  The  number  of  calories  produced  or  required, 
if  1  gram  of  the  compound  is  formed,  is  called  the  "  heat  of 
combination  "  of  the  substance. 

There  is  good  evidence  for  believing  that,  when  some 
substances  are  dissolved  in  certain  liquids,  especially  in- 
organic salts  and  acids  in  water,  they  are  partially  disso- 
ciated ;  but  this  effect  is  complicated  by  certain  electrical 
phenomena  to  be  discussed  later. 

Application  of  Principle  of  Stable  Equilibrium.  The  effect 
of  changing  the  temperature  may  be  determined  from  the 
"  principle  of  stable  equilibrium."  If  the  combination 
involves  a  development  of  beat-energy,  then  adding  heat- 
energy  will  produce  dissociation.  If,  on  the  contrary,  com- 
bination is  accompanied  by  an  absorption  of  heat-energy, 
then  taking  away  energy  will  produce  dissociation  or 
breaking  up  of  the  compound ;  and  the  addition  of  heat- 
energy  must  produce  combination. 

Solution 

203.  Whenever  any  two  substances  are  placed  in  con- 
tact, solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  there  is  no  reason  for  not 
thinking  that  each  dissolves  in  the  other  somewhat; 
that  is,  that  some  molecules   of  each   substance  become 
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detached,  as  it  were,  and  interpenetrate.  This  is  known 
to  occur  in  many  cases ;  e.  g.  salt  and  water,  alcohol  and 
water,  mercury  and  tin,  etc.  In  all  cases  there  are  energy- 
changes,  and  so  heat-effects,  which  can  be  measured. 
Sometimes  energy  is  absorbed  from  surrounding  bodies ;  at 
other  times  it  is  given  out  to  them. 

No  process  of  solution  proceeds  indefinitely.  For  a 
given  temperature  there  is  a  definite  state  of  saturation. 
The  effect  of  raising  the  temperature  may  be  determined 
from  the  "  principle  of  stable  equilibrium."  The  saturated 
solution  is  in  stable  equilibrium.  Imagine  a  further  solu- 
tion ;  and  let  the  solution  be  one  which  involves  a  develop- 
ment of  heat-energy.  Hence,  if  heat-energy  is  added  to 
this  saturated  solution,  the  solution  must  be  resolved  into 
its  constituents;  it  becomes  supersaturated.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  solution  was  one  which  is  accompanied  by 
absorption  of  heat-energy,  then  adding  heat-energy  to  the 
saturated  solution  would  make  the  solution  unsaturated, 
and  more  solution  will  take  place  if  possible. 

In  some  solutions,  as  noted  above,  there  is  evidence  that 
the  molecules  which  go  into  solution  are  dissociated.  It 
will  be  shown  later  on  that  there  is  reason  for  believing 
that  this  is  the  case  with  all  liquids  which  can  conduct 
electricity.  No  pure  liquid  is  a  conductor,  only  certain 
solutions ;  and  these  solutions  are  probably  dissociated 
molecules  dissolved  in  the  pure  liquid. 


CHAPTEE  V 

TRANSFER  OF  HEAT-ENERGY 

As  explained  in  mechanics,  there  are  two  ways,  in  gen- 
eral, in  which  energy  may  be  transferred  from  one  point 
to  another.  One  is  by  the  energy  being  carried  by  a  por- 
tion of  matter ;  e.  g.  a  cannon-ball  conveys  energy  from  the 
exploded  powder  in  the  cannon  to  the  target  or  obstacle 
struck.  The  other  is  by  waves  ;  e.  g.  sound-waves  convey 
energy  from  the  sounding  body  to  the  ear. 

There  are  illustrations  of  both  these  methods  in  the 
transfer  of  heat-energy,  i.  e.  of  energy  from  the  molecules 
of  one  body  to  those  of  another.  Three  general  processes 
are  distinguished :  Convection,  Conduction,  Radiation. 

201  Convection.  In  this  process  some  portion  of  the 
body  whose  temperature  is  raised  moves  away  to  other 
places  in  the  body  where  the  temperature  is  lower,  thus 
tending  to  raise  the  temperature  throughout.  Portions  of 
solids  cannot  move  about ;  so  convection  is  limited  to 
fluids,  i.  e.  to  liquids  and  gases.  If  a  vessel  of  any  liquid 
is  placed  over  a  fire,  the  portions  of  the  liquid  near  the 
bottom  become  hotter  and  so  expand;  but  on  expansion 
the  portions  become  less  dense,  and  so  tend  to  move  up- 
ward towards  the  top  of  the  liquid.  Thus  the  energy  is 
transferred.  If  the  liquid  was  heated  on  top,  there  would 
be  no  convection.  Similarly,  there  can  be  convection  in  a 
gas,  if  it  is  heated  from  below. 

The  process  of  convection  is  of  fundamental  importance 
in  draughts  of  chimneys,  ventilation,  and  in  the  great 
phenomena  of  nature,  such  as  winds  and  ocean-currents. 
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205.  Conduction.  In  condaiction  the  separate  portions  of 
matter  do  not  move  bodily  and  thus  transfer  the  energy ; 
but  they  hand  it  on  from  one  portion  to  the  other.  Thus, 
if  a  poker  has  one  end  in  a  fire,  that  end  has  its  tempera- 
ture raised ;  and  this  in  turn  raises  the  temperature  of  the 
portion  next  it,  and  so  on  down  the  entire  length  of  the 
poker.  The  other  end  finally  has  its  temperature  raised, 
but  not  until  all  the  intervening  portions  have  bad  their 
temperatures  also  raised.  It  is  found  by  experiment  that 
all  solids  which  can  conduct  electricity,  i.  e.  all  metals,  are 
good  heat-conductors ;  other  solids  are  not.  Of  the  liquids 
mercury  is  the  only  good  conductor ;  and  all  gases  are  poor 
conductors.  (To  study  conduction  in  fluids,  the  heat- 
energy  must,  of  course,  be  supplied  from  above,  so  as  to 
avoid  convection.) 

There  are  many  illustrations  of  the  power  of  metals  to 
conduct  away  heat-energy.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is 
the  ordinary  miner's  safety-lamp,  in  which  the  flame  is 
surrounded  by  metal-gauze  and  solid  metal  pieces,  so  that 
the  heat-energy  from  the  flame  is  conducted  away  by  the 
metal;  and  thus  the  temperature  of  the  escaping  gases  is 
too  low  to  ignite  outside  the  lamp. 

The  following  table  gives  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
conducting  power  of  difierent  bodies :  — 


TABTiE  XI 

Thermal  Conductivities 

Copper    . 

.     . 

.96 

Glass      .     .     . 

.0005 

Iron  .     .     . 

. 

.20 

Wool      .     .     . 

.00012 

Stone 

•     . 

.006 

Paper     .     .     . 

.000094 

Water     . 

. 

.002 

Air    .... 

.000049 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  conducting  power  of  any  sub- 
stance is  dififerent  for  different  temperatures. 
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Eadiation.     Thia  is  the  process  by  which  the  heat- 

srgj-  is  transferred  from  one  point  to  another  by  means 
of  waves.  The  existence  of  these  waves  may  be  demon- 
strated by  the  usual  tests  of  wave-motion,  which  wUl  be 
explained  later  under  the  section  Light  ;  they  advance 
with  a  finite  velocity;  they  can  interfere;  they  can  he 
diffracted.  Further,  they  can  be  polarized;  and  this,  as 
we  shall  see,  is  proof  that  the  waves  are  transverse. 
These  waves,  too,  are  not  in  ordinary  matter,  as  are 
sound-waves,  but  can  be  propagated  across  a  vacuum,  or 
from  the  sun  and  stars  to  the  earth.  Since  waves  must  be 
in  some  medium,  this  proves  that  there  is  a  medium  which 
permeates  all  spaces,  large  and  small,  between  portions  of 
ordinary  matter.  This  medium,  whose  existence  is  thus 
demons tratijd,  is  call^ed  "  the  ether."  It  must  have  inertia, 
because  a  finite  time  is  taken  for  the  propagation  of  the 
waves  across  a  finite  space.  But  tlie  other  properties  of 
the  ether  are  quite  unknown. 

There  are,  then,  waves  in  the  ether  which  carry  energy 
away  from  various  sources;  and  their  properties  are  now 
well  known.  They  are  transverse  ;  they  travel  through  the 
ether  with  a.  definite  velocity  which  is  independent  of  the 
wave-length ;  but  when  portions  of  ordinary  matter  are  im- 
mersed in  the  ether  the  velocity  of  the  waves  is  changed, 
and  is  changed  differently  for  different  waves ;  the  wave- 
lengths may  be  measured  by  suitable  means ;  and  their  ii 
tensity  may  be  determined.  When  these  waves  reach  any 
obstacle,  there  will  be  reflected  and  refracted  waves  in  gt 
ernl,  if  the  obstacle  is  large  compared  with  the  length  of  the 
waves ;  and  the  laws  of  the  reflected  and  refracted  waves 
wUl  be  discussed  later  in  Light.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
liere  that  all  these  waves  obey  the  same  laws  as  so-called 
light-waves.     (See  below.)     Some  of  the  energy  will  also 

I  given  the  obstacle,  L  e.  will  be  "  absorbed  "  by  it.     1 
KC  of   this   absorption  on  the  obstacle   depends  upon 
sc  work  is  done  there  as  a  result  of  the  energy  being 
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received  from  the  waves.  It  is  found  by  experiment  that, 
if  the  obstacle  is  auy  ordinary  body,  the  absorbed  energy 
in  general  produces  lieat-eflects.  But,  if  the  waves  have 
lengths  within  certain  Umits,  and  if  they  fall  ou  ihe  eye, 
some  of  the  energy  is  used  in  producing  the  sensation 
Light.  Again,  if  the  obstacle  is  one  of  many  chemical 
Bubstancea,  e.  g.  a  photographic  film,  some  of  the  euergy 
goes  to  causing  certain  chemical  reactions.  If  the  waves 
are  longer  than  any  of  these,  their  energy  may  be  con- 
sumed in  producing  electrical  oscillations  in  conductors. 

Ether-waves,  then,  produce  heat-effects  when  they  are  ab- 
sorbed, only  if  they  are  absorbed  by  special  bodies. .  Since 
in  some  cases  they  produce  the  sensation  light,  this  fact 
renders  easy  the  study  of  their  laws.  As  will  be  proved 
later,  it  is  known  that  the  velocity  of  these  waves  through 
the  pure  ether  is  almost  exactly  3  X  lO^**  cm.  per  sec.  Fur- 
ther, those  waves  which  produce  light-sensation  have  wave- 
lengths lying  roughly  between  0.00004  and  0.00008  cm.,  L  e. 
are  about  -jB^nnr^^'  °^  "^  •i'^^'  l°"g-  Waves  as  short  as 
0.00001  cm.  and  as  long  as  0.002  era.  have  been  measured. 
The  energy  carried  by  the  waves,  or  their  intensity,  may  best 
be  studied  by  letting  waves  of  different  lengths  be  ab- 
sorbed by  some  body,  such  that  all  the  energy  goes  into 
heat-effects.  By  suitable  means  the  entire  series  of  trains 
of  waves  emitted  from  any  source  may  be  analyzed  into 
separate  trains  of  waves,  each  train  having  a  definite  wave- 
length which  difiers  minutely  from  those  of  its  neighbors. 
Such  an  analysis  may  be  done  by  a  prism  or  a  grating 
(see  LinilT).  If,  then,  a  curve  is  drawn,  the  locus  of  points 
whose  horizontal  distances  from  some  fixed  line  give  wave- 
lengths, and  whose  vertical  distances  from  another  fixed 
line  perpendicular  to  the  first  give  intensities,  it  ia  called 
the  "  euergy-curve  "  for  the  particular  source.  Certain  in- 
teresting laws  have  been  observed  between  energy-curves 
and  temperatures  of  the  source.  Thus,  the  higher  the  tem- 
perature of  the  source,  so  much  further  Joes  the  energy- 
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ENERGY  CURVE  >^ 

FlO.  144. 

curve  extend  towards  the  left;  that  is,  there  are  now, 
among  the  waves  emitted,  some  shorter  than  there  were 
before.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  temperature  is  raised,  the 
intensity  of  each  particular  train  of  waves  is  increased ;  or 
the  energy-curve  is  raised,  —  not  uniformly,  however. 

The  energy  in  these  ether-waves  is  emitted  by  different 
forms  of  matter.  In  fact  every  piece  of  matter  in  the  uni- 
verse is  undoubtedly  producing  ether-waves.  A  solid  or 
a  liquid  is  sending  out  what  is  called  a  "  continuous  spec- 
trum ; "  that  is,  in  the  series  of  waves  emitted,  there  are 
trains  of  all  possible  wave-lengths  in  between  certain 
limits,  there  are  no  special  waves  absent.  A  gas  or  vapor, 
on  the  other  hand,  produces  a  "  discontinuous  "  spectrum  ; 
certain  waves  are  present,  others  are  absent.  The  ones 
which  are  present  depend  upon  the  condition  and  nature 
of  the  gas  or  vapor. 

Few  bodies  absorb  practically  all  the  waves  which  fall 
upon  them ;  most  of  them  absorb  only  certain  definite 
waves.  And,  further,  the  waves  which  are  absorbed  and 
the  intensity  of  the  absorption  depend  upon  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  absorbing  body.  There  must  be  some  con- 
nection between  the  radiating  power  of  a  body  and  its 
absorptive  power.    For,  consider  a  body  enclosed  in  a  space, 
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e.  g,  a  hollow  sphere,  whose  bounding  surface  la  kept  at  a 
constant  temperature,  and  which  ia  lined  with  aome  sub- 
stance having  the  power  to  emit  all  wave-lengths  up  to  a 
certain  limit.  Some  of  these  waves  are  refieeted  from  the 
body,  some  are  transmitted,  some  are  absorbed.  But  aonie 
waves  are  also  emitted  by  the  body  itself ;  and,  since  ex- 
periments prove  that  the  temperature  of  the  body  inserted 
gradually  becomes  equal  to  that  of  the  enclosing  walla 
and  then  does  not  change,  the  waves  emitted  when  this 
temperature  is  reached  must  be  identical  in  every  respect 
with  those  absorbed.  lu  other  words,  the  emissive  power 
of  any  body  at  any  temperature  exactly  equals  the  ab- 
sorptive power  at  that  same  temperature.  Thus,  red  glass 
is  called  so,  because  it  absorbs  all  the  colors  which  come 
from  any  hot  source,  except  red.  But  if  the  glass  ia  raised 
to  that  temperature,  it  will  emit  those  waves  which  it 
absorbed  before,  viz.  bluish  green,  as  will  be  apparent  if  it 
is  carried  while  hot  into  a  dark  room.  Sodium  vapor  at 
a  high  temperature  baa  the  power  of  emittiug  a  few  chnr- 
acteriatic  waves,  especially  two  which  produce  tlie  sensa- 
tion yellow.  So,  if  white  light,  i.  e.  waves  from  a  very 
hot  solid,  ia  passed  through  sodium  vapor  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, these  particular  waves  are  absorbed  and  are 
therefore  absent  in  the  transmitted  waves.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  general  mechanical  principle,  wliich  has  been 
illustrated  before  in  the  case  of  two  tuning-forks  (see  Arl. 
129).  If  a  fork  is  set  in  vibration,  the  waves  produced 
falling  upon  another  fork  of  the  same  frequency  will  set  it 
in  vibration.  That  is,  the  second  fork  absorbs  the  energy 
From  those  waves  which  it  itself  could  produce,  because  it 
lias  the  same  frequency. 

207.  Reflection,  Emission,  Absorption,  Transmission.  A 
body  which  absorbs  well  can  also  emit  euurgy  well ;  as  is 
shown  in  all  blackened  bodies  which  are  not  polished. 
But,  wlien  enej^,  in  the  form  of  waves,  falls  upon  a  body, 
part  is  reflected,  and  the  rest  absorbed  or  transmitted ; 
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that,  if  a  body  reflects  well,  it  must  absorb  poorly.  Thus, 
polished  surfaces,  particularly  metals,  must  absorb  very 
little  energy,  and  so  must  emit  very  little,  because  they  are 
such  good  reflectors. 

Again,  the  amount  of  energy  which  is  transmitted  de- 
pends upon  the  amount  reflected  and  absorbed.  An  equa- 
tion may  be  written:  Incident  energy  =  reflected  +  ab- 
sorbed +  transmitted. 

The  question  of  the  transparency  of  any  body  to  these 
ether-waves  depends  largely  on  their  wave-length  (or, 
better,  their  wave-number)  and  their  intensity.  Many 
substances,  transparent  to  visible  waves,  are  almost  en- 
tirely opaque  to  longer  or  shorter  waves.  Thus,  glass 
transmits  freely  light-waves,  but  shuts  ofif  the  others.  A 
solution  of  iodine  in  carbon  bisulphide  is  entirely  opaque 
to  light-waves,  but  is  transparent  to  the  longer  waves. 
And  in  every  case,  the  more  intense  the  waves,  i.  e. 
the  higher  the  temperature  of  the  source,  so  much  the 
greater  are  the  chances  of  any  wave  getting  through 
any  substance. 

208.  Flow  of  Heat-Energy.  In  Convection  and  Conduc- 
tion it  is  obvious  that  heat-energy  is  carried  from  places  of 
high  temperature  to  places  of  low ;  and  the  rapidity  of 
this  flow  varies  directly  as  the  difference  in  temperature 
of  the  two  places. 

The  same  statements  are  also  true  of  Eadiation.  If  a 
body  at  a  low  temperature  is  placed  inside  a  second  body 
which  is  so  made  as  to  emit  no  waves  from  the  outer  surface, 
and  which  is  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  first  body, 
each  radiates  a  certain  amount  of  energy  depending  only  on 
its  own  temperature  and  condition ;  each  body  also  absorbs 
a  certain  amount  of  the  energy  radiated  by  the  other.  The 
hot  body,  though,  radiates  more  energy  than  it  absorbs ; 
while  the  opposite  is  true  of  the  cold  body.  Consequently, 
the  temperature  of  the  hot  body  falls,  and  that  of  the  cold 
body  rises,  until  the  temperatures  of  the  two  are  the  same. 
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Thus,  heat-energy  has  passed  from  a  body  at  a  high  tem- 
perature to  a  body  at  a  lower  one ;  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
process  must  vary  directly  as  the  difference  in  temperature. 

If  there  is  no  difference  of  temperature,  there  is  no  flow 
of  heat-energy ;  and,  if  there  is  a  difference,  the  flow  is  al- 
ways from  high  to  low  temperature. 

The  analogy  should  be  noticed  to  the  flow  of  a  fluid 
from  places  of  high  pressure  to  places  of  low.  For  in- 
stance, water  flows  from  a  high  tank  to  a  lower  one ;  a 
gas  compressed  into  a  vessel  will  expand,  if  it  can,  into 
another  vessel  where  the  pressure  is  less.  And  the  rate  of 
the  flow  varies  directly  as  the  difference  in  pressure.  At 
a  great  pressure  the  fluid  has  more  energy  than  at  a  lower 
one;  so,  in  the  flow  of  the  fluid,  what  may  be  called 
"volume-energy"  flows  from  high  to  low  pressure. 


CHAPTER  VI 

KINETIC  THEORY  OF  MATTER 

209.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  how  waves  can  be 
produced  in  the  ether  by  means  of  ordinary  matter,  or 
how  the  waves  can  convey  heat-energy  from  one  portion 
of  matter  to  another,  unless  there  is  some  connection  be- 
tween matter  and  the  ether,  and  unless  the  smallest  por- 
tions of  matter  are  in  motion.  Waves  in  the  ether 
must  therefore  be  considered  as  produced  by  the  vibrations 
of  extremely  small  portions  of  matter.  Consequently  all 
portions  of  matter,  however  small,  are  considered  as  being 
in  motion ;  the  molecules  are  thought  to  be  moving  bodily ; 
and  the  parts  of  the  molecules,  if  there  are  any,  may  be 
making  vibrations. 

210.  States  of  Matter :  Solids.  The  idea  of  a  solid  is,  then, 
a  fixed  configuration  of  molecules,  where  the  molecules 
may  vibrate  about  positions  of  equilibrium  but  cannot 
move  from  one  point  to  another  in  the  solid.  The  reason 
why  a  solid  emits  a  continuous  spectrum  is  because  the 
vibrations  of  the  portions  of  the  molecules  are  so  ham- 
pered by  the  close  proximity  of  other  molecules  that  they 
vibrate  in  all  periods  within  certain  limits,  and  so  produce 
waves  of  all  lengths.  The  same  explanation  applies  to 
the  waves  emitted  by  a  liquid. 

Liquids.  In  a  liquid  the  molecules  have  increased  free- 
dom of  motion,  and  can  move  about  from  one  point  to 
another.  They  undoubtedly  are  moving  with  considerable 
velocity ;  and  so  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  some  may 
escape  from  the  surface  and  thus  cause  evaporation. 
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Vapors.  In  a  vapor  or  gas  the  molecules  are  no  longer 
close  together ;  and  they  are  moving  with  great  velocity  in 
all  directions.  In  the  vapor  over  a  liquid,  some  of  the 
molecules  in  their  motion  will  ntidoubtedly  strike  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid,  and  becooie  entangled.  Tliere  is,  thus, 
a  process  of  continuous  evaporation  and  condensation ;  and 
the  state  of  saturated  vapor  ia  reached  when  the  amonnt 
evaporated  in  a  definite  time  equals  that  condensed  in  the 
same  time.  Similarly,  in  dissociation  there  is  undoubtedly 
a  state  of  continuous  dissociation  and  combination  eidstiug; 
and  equihbrium  is  reached  when  the  two  opposite  pro- 
cesses are  equal. 

Qasea.  In  a  gas  the  molecules  move  freely  in  the  inter- 
vals of  time  between  collisions  with  each  other  or  with 
the  walls  of  the  vessel ;  and  so  they  have  what  is  called 
"a  free  path."  During  their  passage  along  their  free  jiaths, 
the  molecules  are  uniuHuenced  by  each  other ;  and  so  the 
portions  of  the-  molecules  may  by  their 
vibrations  send  ont  waves  of  certain 
definite  wave-numbers.  It  is  easy,  too, 
to  understand  conduction  of  heat-euergy, 
diffi:^ion,  and  other  properties 
on  this  kinetic  theory. 

If  a  closed  space  is  so  thoroaj 
exhausted  by  means  of  air-pumps  aa 
allow  the  molecules  of  a  gas  to  have 
free  paths  oE  several  inches,  the  entire 
nature  of  the  gas  changes,  and  many 
new  properties  are  observed.  This  con- 
dition is  sometimes  called  a  fourth  state 
of  matter.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
properties  of  this  state  is  that  there  are 
Pi     145  cunous  motions  produced  in  solid  bodies 

placed  in  the  exhausted  space,  when 
ether-waves  fall  upon  them.  If  a  vaue,  made  of  two  arms 
uarrying  at  each  end  a  plate  of  mica  polished  on  one  side 
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and  blackened  on  the  other,  is  balanced  on  an  axis  in  a 
glass  bulb  which  is  thus  exhausted,  it  will  revolve  when 
any  hot  object  is  brought  near,  the  blackened  sides  of  the 
mica  always  moving  away  from  the  object.  The  explana- 
tion is  not  difficult.  The  blackened  surface  absorbs  the 
energy  from  the  ether-waves ;  its  temperature  is  raised ; 
and  so  the  molecules,  as  they  rebound  from  the  surface, 
receive  an  extra  velocity.  Owing  to  the  reaction  of  the 
molecules  on  the  mica  surface,  the  latter  is  driven  back, 
away  from  the  hot  body  emitting  the  waves.  This  phe- 
nomenon would  not  take  place  in  an  ordinary  gas,  because 
any  rise  in  temperature  or  increased  velocity  of  some  of 
the  molecules  would  be  almost  instantly  communicated  to 
the  rest  of  the  gas ;  and  so  there  would  be  an  equal  force 
on  both  sides  of  the  mica-vanes. 

211.  Kinetic  Theory  of  Oases.  There  is  a  definite  theory 
of  gases,  more  specific  than  the  general  one  given  above ; 
and  it  states  that  it  is  possible  to  prove  that  a  collec- 
tion of  small,  hard,  smooth,  elastic  spheres,  identically 
alike,  thrown  at  random  into  a  large  space  with  rigid 
walls  will  have  certain  properties  identical  with  those  of 
perfect  gases.  It  is  necessary,  further,  to  assume  that  the 
space  is  so  large  and  the  spheres  so  numerous  that  the 
"  principle  of  statistics  "  may  be  applied.  That  is,  that,  al- 
though the  properties  of  an  individual  sphere  may  change 
each  instant,  the  average  for  all  the  spheres  of  the  same 
property  (e.  g.  speed)  will  not  change  unless  the  conditions 
are  changed. 

a.  Energy  and  Temperature,  A  set  of  spheres  like  the 
one  described  consists  of  a  great  number,  each  one  having 
the  same  mass,  and  each  one  moving  with  a  definite  veloc- 
ity at  any  instant.  The  velocities  of  the  different  spheres 
vary  widely ;  and  that  of  any  individual  sphere  changes  at 
•each  collision.  But  at  any  instant  there  is  a  certain  aver- 
age velocity  in  any  direction ;  and  there  is  also  a  certain 
average  kinetic  energy.     Since  the  particles  are  perfectly 
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smooth  and  elastic,  the  entire  kinetic  energy  of  trans- 
lation 18  not  changed  by  any  collisions ;  and  ao,  if  the  walls 
of  the  vessel  are  rigid,  the  average  kinetic  energy  cannot 
change.  But,  if  the  walls  are  free  to  move  out,  they  will 
do  so  under  the  pressure  produced  by  the  impacts  of  the 
spheres,  external  work  will  be  done ;  and  so  the  average 
kinetic  energy  of  translation  will  decrease.  Conversely,  if 
the  walls  are  forced  in  by  any  external  fonie,  the  average 
kinetic  energy  of  translation  is  increased.  These  proper- 
ties of  the  average  kinetic  energy  of  translation  of  the  set 
of  spheres  correspond  perfectly  to  those  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  an  ordinary  gas.  Further,  it  may  be  proved  mathe- 
matically that  two  sets  of  spheres,  thoroughly  mixed,  will 
be  in  etiuilibrinm  when  the  average  kinetic  energies  of 
translation  of  the  two  sets  are  equal.  That  is :  if  mi  is 
the  mass  of  any  one  sphere  of  the  one  set,  and  itt  ia  the 
average  velocity  of  that  set,  while  m,  a 
the  second  set,  there  will  be  equilibrium  when 


Jft|Wi*  =  miWa^ (1) 

And  two  gases  are  in  equilibrium  if  their  temperatures 
are  the  same ;  so,  on  the  kinetic  theory,  this  equation  may 
be  considered  as  the  mathematicar  condition  for  equahtj 
of  temperature  of  two  gases. 

b.  Momentum  and  Pressure.  As  the  spheres  strike  the 
walls  of  the  vessel,  their  velocity  perpendicular  to  the 
walls  is  reversed,  and  so  there  is  a  change  in  momen- 
tum. But,  whenever  there  is  a  change  in  momentum, 
there  is  a  force  produced  ;  so  the  spheres  exert  a  force 
on  the  walls,  normally  outward.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
calculate  this  force.  Consider  a  cubical  vessel  containing 
the  set  of  spheres ;  and  let  each  edge  have  a  length  a. 
Since  the  motion  of  the  spheres  is  entirely  a  random  one, 
there  is  as  much  momentum  parallel  to  one  edge  of  the 
cube  as  to  any  other.  So  tlie  entire  set  of  spheres  may 
be  considered  as  divided  into  three  equal  sets,  each  mov- 
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ing  parallel  to  one  edge  with  a  certain  average  velocity. 
Thus,  let 

m  =  mass  of  each  sphere, 

n  =  number  of  spheres  in  1  cubic  centimetre, 

u  =  average  velocity  parallel  to  one  edge. 

Hence  there  are  n  a^  spheres  in  the  cube,  and  J  n  a^  are 

moving  parallel  to  each  edge.     These  strike  the  end  side 

with  a  momentum  ^na^.mu;  but  this  is  reversed  at  the 

wall,  that  is,  the  velocity  becomes  —  u ;  and  so  the  change  in 

the  momentum  is^na^,mu.    It  takes  each  sphere,  moving 

2  a 
with  the  velocity  u,  a  time  —  for  it  to  pass  over  to  the 

opposite  wall  and  back  again;   or,  in  other  words,  each 

sphere  returns  and  collides  with  the  same  wall  ^r—  times 

in  one  second.  Consequently  the  entire  change  of  momen- 
tum at  the  wall  in  one  second  is 

By  the  definition  of  force  (Art.  30)  this  is  the  force  acting 
on  the  wall  whose  area  is  a?.  Hence  the  pressure,  the 
force  per  unit  area,  is 

p  =  ^mnv? (2) 

m  is  the  mass  of  each  sphere,  n  is  the  number  of  spheres  in 
1  cc. ;  hence  mn  is  the  mass  in  1  cc,  l  e.  the  density,  p. 
So 

i?  =  i^V (2«) 

But  since,  if  the  average  kinetic  energy  of  translation  is 
constant,  u*  is  also,  this  formula  may  be  read :  If  the  aver- 
age kinetic  energy  of  translation  of  a  set  of  spheres  is  con- 
stant, the  pressure  on  the  walls  is  proportional  to  the 
density.  This  is  identical  with  Boyle's  laws  for  perfect 
gases. 
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Further,  assuming  this  law  to  be  rigidly  true  for  actual 
gases,  the  average  velocity  of  a  molecule  of  a  gas  may  be 
calculated  for  any  pressure.  Substitute  for  jp  its  value, 
and  for  p  its  value  for  the  particular  value  of  p ;  and  then 
u^  =  3p/  p. 

If  there  are  several  sets  of  spheres  enclosed  in  the  same 
space,  each  will  obviously  produce  its  own  pressure  on  the 
walls  of  the  vessel,  provided  that  the  space  is  large  enough 
and  that  one  set  does  not  vastly  outnumber  any  other. 
This  is  Dalton's  Law.     Thus,  the  entire  pressure 

I^  =  Pi  +  P2  +  P»  +  etc., 
where  pi  =  ^niini  u^^ 

pi'=^\m^7hi  u^,        etc. 

If  there  is  equilibrium  of  the  sets  of  spheres,  equation 
(1)  requires  that 

m\  Vr?  =  ma  Wa^  =  mz  u^  =  etc.  =  c  (say). 
Hence  P  =  ^c(ni  +  712  +  ns  +  etc.). 

That  is,  the  pressure  in  a  mixture  of  gases,  at  a  given  tem- 
perature depends  simply  upon  the  total  number  of  particles, 
not  in  the  least  upon  the  mass  of  any  individual  com- 
ponent. (This  statement  may  be  regarded  as  an  extension 
of  Avogadro's  Law,  which  is  given  below.) 

c.  Expansion.  It  may  be  shown,  too,  that  Charles'  Law 
is  true  for  sets  of  spheres.  That  is,  if  the  volume  is  kept 
constant,  but  the  kinetic  energy  increased,  the  pressure 
will  increase .  at  a  rate  which  is  the  same  for  all  sets  of 
spheres. 

d.  Avogadro's  Law.     If  there  are  two  sets  of  spheres,  at 

the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  equations  (1)  and  (2) 

give 

mi  u{^  =  m2  Vz^ 

mi  ni  u^  =  m^yh  u^K 

And  so  ni  =  n^ (3) 


\ 
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or,  the  number  of  spheres  of  the  first  set  in  1  cc.  is  the 
same  as  the  number  of  spheres  of  the  second  set  in  an 
equal  volume. 

Applied  to  gases,  this  principle  is  called  Avogadro's  Law ; 
and  it  states  that,  if  two  gases  are  under  the  same  con- 
ditions of  temperature  and  pressure,  they  both  have  the 
same  number  of  molecules  (or  smallest  parts)  in  equal 
volumes. 

The  density  of  a  gas,  p,  equals  m  n ;  and  so  the  ratio  of 
the  densities  of  two  gases  at  the  same  temperature  and 
pressure  is 

pil  Pi^rriin  I  m^n  =  mil  m2    .     .     .     (4) 

mi  is  the  actual  mass  of  a  single  molecule ;  and  this  for- 
mula gives  a  method  for  comparing  the  masses  of  molecules 
of  different  gases,  because  the  densities  are  measurable 
quantities. 

What  is  called  the  "  molecular  weight "  of  a  gas  in 
Chemistry  is  a  number  which  is  proportional  to  the  mass 
of  a  single  molecule  of  the  gas,  the  factor  of  proportional- 
ity being  so  chosen  that  the  molecular  weight  of  hydrogen 
is  2.  So  the  molecular  weights  of  two  gases,  Wi  and  Wz, 
must  be  in  the  same  ratio  as  rrii  and  m^ ;  and  there  will  be 
the  same  number,  N,  of  molecules  of  any  gas  in  a  mass  of 
that  gas  equal  to  its  molecular  weight. 

Boyle's  and  Charles'  laws  for  a  gas  give 

where  M  is  the  mass  occupying  a-  volume  v.  Let  this 
mass  be  w,  that  is,  a  number  of  grams  which  equals  the 
molecular  weight ;  there  are  then  N  molecules  in  the 
space  V.     Consider  a  second  gas  whose  equation  is 
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and  take  «/  grams,  where  vf  is  its  molecular  weight. 
There  are  N  molecules  of  this  second  gas  in  the  volume 
v'.  But  equal  numbers  of  molecules  of  different  gases 
occupy  equal  volumes  if  temperature  and  pressure  are  the 
same.    Hence,  when 

if  =  w;,  if  =  w\    t?'  =  t?  if  ;?  =y  and  r=  T'. 
Or  Rw  =  b;v/  =  Ro, ,5) 

where  -Bo  is  a  constant  for  all  gases.  So,  if  M=  q  w,  that 
is,  if  the  number  of  grams  of  the  gas  is  equal  to  q  times  the 
molecular  weight,  the  general  law  for  a  gas  becomes 

^==qBw  =  qIiQ. 

Writing  v/  q  =  Vo,  or  the  volume  which  would  be  occupied 
by  a  mass  of  the  gas  equal  to  the  molecular  weight,  this 
becomes 

^-^  =  B, (6) 

Avogadro's  law  (or  hypothesis)  is  the  basis  of  many 
chemical  theories;  and,  although  not  rigidly  proved  for 
actual  gases,  it  must  be  reasonably  correct.  It  is  observed 
that,  when  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  gas 
combine  to  form  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  the  volume  formed 
is  the  sum  of  the  two  volumes  of  the  constituents,  if  the 
pressure  and  temperature  are  kept  constant.  The  chemical 
formula,  as  ordinarily  written,  is 

H  +  CI  =  HCl. 

On  its  face,  this  would  mean  that  one  molecule  was  formed 
from  two;  but  this,  on  Avogadro's  hypothesis,  would 
require  that  the  resulting  volume  of  HCl  should  be  one- 
half  that  of  the  sum  of  the  two  component  volumes,  if 
pressure  and  temperature  are  the  same.  This  discrepancy 
between  hypothesis  and  experiment  may  be  explained  if  it 
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is  assumed  that  a  molecule  of  H  has  two  atoms,  and  one  of 
CI  has  two  atoms ;  then  HCl  is  a  compound  of  an  atom 
of  H  and  an  atom  of  CI.  Thus,  if  there  are  n  molecules 
of  H  in  a  volume  v,  there  are  also  n  molecules  of  CI  in  an 
equal  volume,  if  temperature  and  pressure  are  the  same. 
On  combination,  as  expressed  in  the  formula 

Ha  +  Cla  =  2HCl, 

2  n  molecules  HCl  are  formed ;  and  so  twice  the  volume  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  same  temperature  and  pressure. 

Similarly,  when  water-vapor  is  formed,  2  n  molecules  of 
H  combine  with  n  molecules  of  0  to  form  2  n  molecules 
HgO.  So  the  steam  must  be  compressed  into  a  volume 
which  is  twice  the  volume  v,  if  the  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture are  to  be  kept  unchanged.  That  is,  there  is  a  "  con- 
densation '*  from  volume  3  v  (2  i;  for  H  and  v  for  0)  to 
volume  2  v. 

In  general,  when  any  compound  gas  is  formed  from  other 
gases,  the  volumes  bear  simple  mathematical  relations  to 
each  other,  if  the  temperature  and  pressure  are  the  same 
for  all  the  gases ;  and  this  leads,  on  Avogadro's  hypothesis, 
to  a  definite  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  molecule. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THERMODYNAMICS 

Thermodynamics  is  the  name  given  to  the  science  which 
studies  the  application  of  mechanical  principles  and  equa- 
tions to  the  physical  properties  of  heat-energy. 

212.  First  Principle  of  Thermodynamics.  This  is  nothing 
hut  the  application  of  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of 
energy  to  heat-effects.  It  asserts  that,  whenever  energy  is 
spent  in  producing  heat-efifects,  the  amount  of  work  done 
exactly  equals  the  sum  of  the  internal  and  the  external 
work  (see  Art.  167).  This  is  perfectly  in  accord  with  all 
experiments.  The  amount  of  work  required  to  produce 
any  "  effect  of  heat "  is  the  same,  no  matter  how  the  work 
is  done.  Thus,  the  amount  of  energy  necessary  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  1  gram  of  water  from  10°  to  11°  C.  is 
the  same  if  the  work  is  done  hy  turning  a  paddle  in  the 
water,  or  if  the  energy  is  produced  by  heating  a  wire  by 
means  of  an  electric  current.  This  amount  of  work,  called 
J",  the  *'  mechanical  equivalent  of  Heat,"  has,  as  has  been 
said,  the  value  4.2  X  10^.  Further,  J",  as  found  by  means 
of  the  equation 

(see  Art.  182)  is  the  same,  within  the  limits  of  accuracy  of 
the  experimental  determination  of  C^p,  (7„  and  J2. 

213.  Second  Principle  of  Thermodynamics.  This  principle 
asserts  what  must  be  regarded  as  an  axiom,  viz.  that  heat- 
energy  of  itself  cannot  pass  from  one  body  to  another  if 
the  first  body  is  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  second. 
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There  are  many  most  important  consequences  of  this  prin- 
ciple ;  but  they  are  not  suited  for  presentation  here. 

A  heat-engine  is  a  mechanism  which  allows  some  "  work- 
ing-substance," like  steam,  to  receive  heat-energy  at  a  high 
temperature ;  allows  the  working-substance  to  do  external 
work,  in  doing  which  its  temperature  falls ;  then  by  means 
of  external  work  brings  the  working-substance  back  to  its 
original  condition;  etc.  indefinitely.  While  the  working- 
substance  is  being  brought  back  to  its  original  condition,  it 
must  give  out  some  heat-energy  to  some  external  body. 
Let  Ai  be  the  heat-energy  received,  Aj  be  the  heat-energy 
given  out.  Then,  by  the  conservation  of  energy,  the  ex- 
ternal work  done  by  the  substance  in  excess  of  that  done 

on  it  is 

fr=Ai-Aa (1) 

because  the  working-substance  is  back  in  its  original 
condition ;  and  so  no  internal  work  has  been  done,  only 
external. 

The  '*  efficiency "  of  a  heat-engine  is,  by  definition,  the 
ratio  W/hi;  and  it  may  be  proved  by  the  second  prin- 
ciple of  thermodynamics  that  this  efficiency  cannot,  un- 
der definite  conditions  of  temperature,  exceed  a  certain 
Umit.  An  engine  which  has  the  greatest  possible  effi- 
ciency is  called  a  perfect  engine,  and  it  may  be  proved 
that  the  efficiency  of  such  an  engine  is  (except  for  a 
small  number  of  bodies)  entirely  independent  of  the 
working-substance,  being  the  same  for  all  fluids  and  also 
certain  solids.  But  the  efficiency  does  depend  upon  the 
conditions  of  temperature.  If  the  body  from  which  the 
heat-energy  is  taken  into  the  working-substance  has  an 
absolute  temperature,  Ti  {f  C.  +  273),  and  if  the  abso- 
lute temperature  of  the  coldest  large  body  available 
for  the  working-substance  to  give  up  heat-energy  to  is 
Tzy  it  may  be  proved  that  the  efficiency  of  a  perfect  gas- 

engine  is.— ^=^ — ^.     But  the  efficiency  of  any  other  perfect 
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engine  working  between  the  same  temperatures  must  be 
the  same.  (This  leads  to  a  numerical  determination  of 
temperature,  which  is  entirely  independent  of  the  nature  of 
the  thermometer.) 

The  greatest  possible  efficiency  is,  of  course,  unity ;  L  e. 
under  these  conditions, 

Ti      " 

Hence  T2  must  equal  0.  A  lower  temperature  than  this 
would  mean  an  efficiency  greater  than  one,  which  is  im- 
possible. So  the  lowest  possible  temperature  is  that  for 
which  T=0  or -273^  centigrade.  This  is  called  the 
"absolute  zero." 


BOOK  IV 
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BOOK    IV 

ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM 


Introduction 

It  has  been  known  for  many  hundred,  if  not  thousand, 
years  that,  when  a  piece  of  amber  is  rubbed  with  flannel, 
it  has  the  power  of  "  attracting  "  small  portions  of  matter, 
and  that  a  magnetic  needle  suspended  on  a  pivot  turns  so 
as  to  point  in  a  northerly  direction.  Again,  no  phenom- 
enon has  been  observed  with  such  unfaihng  interest  as 
the  discharge  of  lightning.  These  phenomena  are  all  re- 
lated to  each  other;  and  the  study  of  their  laws  and  those 
of  other  phenomena  of  the  same  nature  forms  the  subject 
of  "  Electricity  and  Magnetism." 

214.  All  electric  and  magnetic  eflfects  are  intimately 
associated  with  the  "  ether,"  that  medium  which  conveys 
the  waves  discussed  in  Eadiation,  Chapter  V.  of  Hea^t; 
and  it  may  be  well  to  describe  briefly  its  properties.  It  is 
a  medium  which  penetrates  all  the  spaces,  large  and  small, 
between  the  portions  of  ordinary  matter ;  in  fact,  the  ether 
may  be  regarded  as  a  universal  medium  in  which  the  mi- 
nute portions  of  ordinary  matter  are  immersed.  The  ether 
has  inertia,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  waves  in  it  travel 
with  a  finite  velocity  ;  but  its  other  properties  are  uncertain. 
If  it  is  made  up  of  parts,  as  ordinary  matter  is,  they  must 
be  extremely  minute ;  because  waves  in  any  medium  are 
always  immensely  longer  than  the  dimensions  of  the  ulti- 
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mate  particles  of  that  medium,  and  ether-waves  are  them- 
selves very  short.  Ether-waves  are,  however,  transverse 
(as  will  be  shown  later) ;  and  this  means  that  the  ether  has 
rigidity,  or  resists  a  change  in  shape  (see  Art.  74).  So  the 
ether  may  have  a  strain  of  this  type ;  and,  if  it  does,  it  will 
have  potential  energy.  The  ether  can  also  move  ;  and  then 
it  will  have  kinetic  energy.  If  there  is  any  ordinary  mat- 
ter immersed  in  the  ether,  it  is  connected  to  the  ether  in 
some  way;  so  thstt  all  the  properties  of  the  ether  are 
afifected  by  the  presence  of  the  matter,  it  is  "  loaded  down  '* 
with  it.  If  the  ether  is  strained,  so  also  are  any  portions 
of  matter  in  it ;  and  the  apparent  inertia  of  the  ether  is 
evidently  increased  by  the  presence  of  ordinary  matter. 
Consequently,  in  all  electric  and  magnetic  phenomena  the 
effect  of  matter  is  most  important.  It  would  be  expected 
that  different  kinds  of  matter  would  produce  different 
effects ;  and  that,  in  the  case  of  waves,  those  of  different 
length  would  not  be  affected  alike.  Such  is  observed  to 
be  the  case. 


CHAPTER  I 

GENERAL  PROPERTIES  OF  ELECTRIC  CHARGES 

215.  Production  of  Charges.  If  two  different  bodies,  e.  g. 
glass  and  silk,  or  sealing-wax  and  flannel,  are  rubbed  to- 
gether so  as  to  bring  their  surfaces  into  intimate  contact, 
and    are   then   separated,  two   things   may  be  observed : 

(1)  Work  is  required  to  separate  them  ;  and  so  potential 
energy  is  stored  up  somewhere,  in  the  form  of  a  strain. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  if,  after  separation  to  a 
short  distance,  the  two  bodies  are  set  free  to  move,  they 
will  move  towards  each  other.  (Compare  raising  a  body 
off   the   earth,   the   stretching   of   an   elastic   cord,   etc.) 

(2)  Each  body  now  has  the  power  of  causing  small  bits  of 
matter,  like  dust,  pieces  of  paper,  pieces  of  gold-foil,  etc., 
to  move  towards  it.  (This  property  will  be  shown  in 
Article  221  to  be  due  to  changes  in  the  strain  of  the  me- 
dium around  the  charged  body.) 

This  last  property  is  generally  taken  as  the  test  of 
"  electrification."  A  body  which  has  it  is  said  to  be  "  elec- 
trified "  or  "  charged,"  or  to  have  a  "  charge  "  of  electricity. 
If  two  bodies  which  differ  in  the  least  in  the  nature  or 
arrangement  of  their  molecules  are  brought  into  contact  in 
any  way,  e.  g.  by  pressure  or  by  friction,  they  are  found, 
on  separation,  to  be  charged. 

There  are  many  other  methods  of  producing  charges; 
and  some  will  be  discussed  in  later  chapters.  One  of  the 
commonest  is  simply  to  touch  a  charged  body  with  an 
uncharged  one,  when  some  of  the  charge  passes  to  the 
latter. 
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The  fact  that  the  medium  around  a  charged  body  is 
strained  is  proved  also  by  the  disruption  of  ajr,  glass,  etc. 
by  ordinary  sparks  from  electric  machines.  The  strain 
primarily  is  in  the  ether,  as  ia  proved  by  the  possibility 
of  having  charged  bodies  in  a  vacuum ;  but,  if  ordinary 
matter  is  present,  it  as  well  as  the  ether  is  the  suat  of  the 
strain  (except  in  conductors.  See  Art,  220).  It  will  be- 
come evident  in  the  following  paragraphs  that  the  essential 
feature  of  electritication  is  the  particular  strain  which  is 
characteristic  of  it. 

216.  FositlTe  and  NegatlTe  Chaises.  Although  all  chaises 
can  produce  motions  in  small  portions  of  matter,  there  are 
different  kinds  of  charges.  This  may  be  shown  by  the 
following  experiments:  Suspend  in  a  paper  stirrup  carried 
by  a  long  thread  a  glass  rod  which  lias  been  rubbed  with 
silk ;  bring  nesir  its  end  another  glass  rod  which  has  also 
been  rubbed  with  silk ;  there  is  repultion.  If  a  piece  of 
sealing-wax  (or  ebonite")  which  has  been  rubbed  with  flan- 
nel is  brought  near  the  suspended  glass  rod,  there  is  attrac- 
tion. If  the  charged  sealing-wax  ia  suspended  in  the 
stirrup  instead  of  the  charged  glass  rod,  it  may  be  observed 
that  a  glass  rod  charged  by  rubbing  with  silk  will  produce 
attraction,  while  another  rod  of  sealing-wax  charged  by 
rubbing  with  flannel  will  produce  repulsion. 

Thus,  two  identical  bodies  chained  by  the  same  process 
cause  repulsion.  It  is  also  found,  by  experiments  per- 
formed on  the  suspended  glass  rod  and  the  suspended  seal- 
ing-wax, that  all  other  charged  bodies  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  —  some  attract  the  charged  glass,  others  repel 
it ;  but  those  which  attract  the  glass  repel  the  charged  seal- 
ing-wax, and  those  which  repel  the  glass  attract  the  sealing- 
wax.  Glass  rubbed  with  silk  belongs  to  the  second  class; 
sealing-wax  rubbed  with  flannel,  to  the  first.  And  the 
general  law  may  be  stated,  that  "all  charges  of  the  same 
class  repel  ea::b  other,  and  attract  charges  of  the  other 
class." 
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1  material  may  belong  to  both  classes,  depend- 
■bat  other  body  it  has  beeu  in  contact  with, 
rubbed  with  the  fur  o!  a  oat'a  skin  attracts 
'ubbed  with  silk.     So  tha  above  division  is  one  of 
charges,  not  of  materials. 

These  two  classes  of  charges  have  received  the  names 
"  positive  "  and  "  negative."  I3ne  reason  for  this  choice  is 
that,  if  one  kind  of  a  charge  produces  any  kind  of  motion  . 
in  a  charged  body,  tlie  other  kind  of  a  charge  will  produce 
exactly  the  opposite  motion  of  the  same  body ;  just  as  a 
positive  force  or  moment  produces  exactly  opposite  effects 
to  those  of  a  negative  force  or  moment. 

By  common  consent,  the  kind  of  charge  which  a  glass 
rod  takes  when  rubbed  with  silk  ia  called  "  positive ; "  and 
so  the  nature  of  any  charge  may  he  at  once  determined 
by  comparing  it  with  that  on  the  glass. 

317.  "  Specific  Attraction  "  of  Katter  for  Electricity.  When 
two  different  bodies  are  hrouylit  into  contact,  and  then 
separated,  attraction  is  observed  between  the  two ;  that  is, 
one  ia  charged  positively,  the  other  negatively.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  wliich  will  be  positive  and  which  negative  de- 
pends upon  the  properties  of  the  two  bodies  with  relation 
to  each  other. 

When  any  one  body  becomes  chained,  there  is  a  change 
in  the  potential  energy  of  the  molecules  of  the  body ;  but 
this  change  may  he  different  for  a  positive  charge  and  for 
11  negative  one.  Therefore,  since  it  is  a  general  law  of 
nature  that  potential  energy  tends  to  get  as  small  as  pos- 
sible, this  particular  body  will  have  a  tendency  to  become 
charged  with  that  charge,  -|-  or  — ,  which  will  produce  the 
greater  decrease  in  the  potential  enei^y.  This  is  some- 
times expressed  by  saying  that  each  kind  of  matter  has  a 
"  specific  attrai^tion  "  of  a  definite  amount  for  eitlier  posi- 
tive or  negative  electricity. 

If,  then,  two  bodies  are  brought  in  contact  and  charges 
ua  produced,  that  one  which  has  the  greater  specific  at" 
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tractiou  for  a  positive  charge  will  become  positively  charge 
and  the  other  negatively,     (See  the  following  article.) 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  arrange  a  table  of  substa 
in  which  they  will  stand  in  the  order  of  their  specific  a 
tractions  for  positive  charges. 

218.  Quantities  of  Eleotrioity.  Siifce  charges  produce  cer- 
tain motions  (or  "  forces ")  in  other  charged  bodies,  the 
enuality  of  two  charges  may  be  tested  by  seeing  if  they 
will  produce  identically  the  same  effect  on  a  third  charged 
body  under  the  same  conditions.  If  they  do,  they  are  said 
to  have  equal  "  quantities  "  of  electricities.  If,  however, 
one  charge  produces  a  force  which  i,s  exactly  the  opposite 
of  that  produced  by  the  second  one,  the  two  charges  have 
equal  quantities,  but  are  of  opposite  kinds.  One  has  a 
charge  +  e ;  the  other,  a  charge  —  e. 

If  two  bodies  are  brought  in  contact  and  separated,  it 
may  be  observed  that  one  is  charged  positively,  and  the 
other  negatively ;  and  it  may  be  proved  by  most  careful 
experiments  that  the  quantity  of  positive  charge  of  the 
one  exactly  equals  that  of  the  negative  charge  of  the  other. 
In  other  words,  a  positive  charge  can  never  be  obtained 
without  at  the  same  time  tliere  being  an  equal  negative 
charge  produced.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  medium  around  chaises  is 
strained.  For  a  strain  can  be  maintained  only  by  two 
equal  and  opposite  forces ;  e.  g.  a  wire  stretched  or  twists 
a  liquid  compressed,  etc.  So  in  an  electric  strain  thM 
must  be  equal  and  opposite  phenomena  at  the  ends  of  t 
strain  ;  that  is,  where  it  starts  and  ends. 

In  order  to  measure  quantities  of  electricity,  that  is, ) 
order  to  give  a  numerical  value  to  a  charge,  it  is  net 
to  adopt  some  unit  charge  to  serve  as  a  standard.  The 
unit  adopteil  for  certain  measurements  is  defined  in  thia 
way :  two  unit  charges  placed  at  a  distance  of  one  centi- 
metre apart  in  air  have  a  force  between  them  of  one  dyne. 
If  one  charge  is  positive  and  the  other  negative,  the  force 
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will  be  oue  of  attraction  ;  otherwise  there  will  he  repulsion, 
Thia  force  can,  of  course,  be  measured  (at  least  theoreti- 
cally) by  means  of  a  spiral  spring  or  a  chemical  balance. 
The  unit  thus  defined  is  called  the  "Electrostatic  Unit  of 
Quantity,"  because  it  is  used  in  measuring  charges  which 
are  at  rest. 

219.  Law  of  Electrostatic  Force.  The  force  between  two 
charged  bodies  (L  e.  the  change  in  momentum  in  one 
second  which  would  be  produced  in  each  body  if  free  to 
move)  is  found  to  depend  upon  three  things :  the  quanti- 
ties of  the  charges,  their  distance  apart,  and  the  material 
medium  in  which  the  charged  bodies  are  placed,  e.  g.  air, 
water,  paraffin,  etc.     The  exact  law  of  the  action  may  be 


^^pipressed. 


(1) 


where  6  and  e'  are  the  quantities  of  the  two  charges ;  t  is 
their  distance  apart;  and  iT  is  a  constant  for  any  one 
medium,  but  different  for  different  media.  Fis  the  me- 
chanical force,  and  is  measured  in  dynes ;  it  is  positive 
for  a  repulsion,  because,  if  e  and  «'  both  have  the  same  sign, 
L  e.  if  there  is  repulsion,  F  is  evidently  positive. 

On  the  electrostatic  system  of  units,  ^has  the  value  1 
for  air,  for  a  unit  charge  is  so  defined  that,  if  placed  iii 
air  at  a  distance  of  1  cm.  from  an  equal  charge,  there  ia 
a  force  of  1  dyne.  That  is,  if  e  =e'  =  1  andr^linair,  F=.\. 
Hence  K  =  \  for  air.  For  other  media  K  has  a  value  always 
(except  in  certain  gases  at  low  pressure)  greater  than  for 
air.  On  any  other  system  of  units  than  the  electrostatic 
one,  A"  would  not  equal  1  for  air.  £"  varies  with  the  tem- 
perature, and  also  the  pressure,  if  the  medium  is  a  gas. 

This  law  of  force  is  called  "Coulomb's  Law,"  because  he 
first  verified  it  experimentally.  His  method  was  the  direct 
one  of  placing  charged  bodies  at  certain  distances  apart 
aud  comparing  the  forces.     A  better  method  is  to  make 
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deductiona  from  the  law,  and  see  if  they  are  all  ful- 
filled. Such  has  been  done,  and  it  may  be  proved  that 
many  phenomena  are  easily  explained  as  consequences  of 
ttiia  law,  and  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  other  law. 

220.  Condttcton  and  Dielectrics.  It  is  easily  proved  hy 
experiment  that,  so  far  as  electric  charges  are  concerned, 
there  are  two  classes  of  material  bodies.  If  a  charge  is 
placed  on  a  body  of  one  class,  it  stays  at  the  point  where  it 
is  placed ;  e.  g.  if  a  certaiu  portion  of  a  glass  rod  is  rubbed 
with  silk,  that  particular  portion  is  the  only  part  of  the 
glass  which  receives  a  chaise.  Such  bodies  are  called  "  in- 
sulators" or  "non-conductors." 

But,  if  a  charge  ia  placed  on  a  body  of  the  other  class,  it 
spreads  and  appears  over  its  entire  outer  surface.  Such  a. 
body  is  called  a  "conductor;"  and  all  metala  are  illustra- 
tions. The  fact  that  the  charge  on  a  conductor  is  entirely 
on  the  outer  surface  is  moat  important.  It  can  be  proved 
by  delicate  experiments.  If  the  conductor  is  hollow,  the 
entire  charge  is  on  the  outer  surface,  as  stated,  unless 
another  charged  body  is  placed  inside,  in  the  hollow  space, 
in  which  case  there  will  be  a  chaige  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  conductor  caused  by  the  presence,  in  the  interior,  of 
the  second  chaiged  body.     (See  Art^  232.) 

If  two  conductors  are  charged,  it  is  possible  to  keep  the 
charges  unchanged,  only  if  the  two  conductors  are  sepa- 
rated by  means  of  an  insulating  substance.  For,  if  a  con- 
ductor is  used,  the  charges  spread  over  it,  and  so  everything 
is  changed.  If  the  original  charges  were  e  and  /,  the 
entire  charge  when  the  two  conductors  are  joined  by  a 
third  one  is  found  by  experiment  to  be  in  every  case  e  +  ^. 
So,  if  e'  =  —  e,  that  is,  if  the  two  charges  were  equal  and 
opposite,  the  final  charge  is  zero,  the  two  charges  have  neu- 
tralized each  other.  Any  uncharged  conductor  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  having  on  its  surface  two  equal  and 
opposite  charges  of  any  amount  desired,  and  it  is  possible, 
as  will  be  shown  later  (Art.  229),  to  separate  these  charges. 
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The  following  table  contains  the  Qames  of  some  non« 
conductors  and  conductors  :  — 

TABLE 


Non-Gondaeton. 

Oondiiotori. 

Glass. 

All  metals. 

Paraffin. 

Salt  water. 

Dry  air. 

IVIoist  cotton. 

Ebonite. 

The  human  body. 

Silk. 

Damp  wood. 

Porcelain. 

• 

Shellac. 

Wool. 

Besin. 

V 

Oils. 

The  facts  that  a  charge  spreads  itself  over  the  surface 
of  a  conductor,  and  that  consequently,  in  order  to  keep 
a  charge  on  a  conductor,  it  must  be  surrounded  by  a  non- 
conductor, may  be  explained,  if  it  is  remembered  that  the 
essential  feature  of  a  charge  is  the  strain  in  the  surrounding 
medium.  If  glass  and  silk  are  rubbed  together  and  then 
separated,  the  medium  in  between  them  and  around  them 
is  strained,  as  already  explained.  The  electric  strain  in 
the  medium  begins  and  ends  on  the  charges,  just  as,  in  the 
mechanical  strain  produced  in  a  wire  by  stretching  it,  the 
strain  is  bounded  by  the  two  ends  where  the  equal  and 
opposite  forces  are  applied.  In  fact,  the  electric  charges 
may  best  be  regarded  as  simply  the  phenomena  at  the  ends 
of  the  strain.  To  be  strained,  the  medium  must  have  some 
elasticity ;  but  imagine  a  medium  which  has  none,  which 
offers  no  opposition  to  any  attempt  to  strain  it.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  keep  a  positive  and  negative  charge  apart 
by  such  a  medium.  Further,  imagine  a  charge  placed  at 
any  point  in  the  air ;  the  air  will  be  strained  on  all  sides 
of  the  charge.  Now  place  this  charge  on  a  small  portion 
of  a  medium  like  the  one  described,  which  offers  no  resist- 
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ance  to  be  strained ;  there  can  be  no  strain,  of  ( 
this  medium,  and  so  the  strain  in  the  surrounding  i 
must  begin  at  the  outer  swr/ace  of  the  inner  medium. 
Consequently,  tlie  action  is  just  as  if  the  charge  had  been 
spread  over  the  surface  of  that  medium.  So,  a  couductor 
behaves  exactly  like  a  medium  which  cannot  resist  any 
attempt  to  strain  it,  which  yields  at  once  to  the  slightest 
electric  stress.  A  non-conductor,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
be  electrically  strained ;  and,  since  the  essential  features  of 
charges  are  in  the  strained  medium,  a  special  name  baa 
been  given  non-conductors  so  as  to  emphasize  this 
they  are  called  "  dielectrics." 

In  the  law  of  electric  force  I  /"  =  -^r~^  j  tlie  quantity  1 

is  a  constant  for  any  one  medium,  and  ao  it  ia  called  the 
"  dielectric  constant."     Since  in  all  conducting  media  a 


strain  is  ini] 
Its  value  for 


faO^_ 

d  the 
dia  a 

>boJ^| 
3I  eac^^^ 


,  JC  must  for  them  be  infinitely  f 
1  dielectrics  will  be  given  later. 
Electroscopes.    The  fact  that  two  boc 
which  are  similarly  charged  repel  { 
other  may  be  made  use  of  in  an  instru- 
ment designed  to  detect  charges.     One 
form  of  instrument  is  called  the  "gold- 
leaf  electroscope."     It  consists  of  a  metal 
plate  to  which  is  attached  a  metal  rod 
carrying  at  its  lower  end  two  long  nar- 
row strips  of  gold-foil.     These  are  sus- 
pended, as  shown,  in  a  glass  jar,  so  as  to 
protect  them  from  disturbances.    As  just 
explained,  a  metal  body  of  any  shape  has 
the  property  of  allowing  a  charge  placed 
at  one  point  of  it  to  spread  over  the  en- 
tire surface.     So,  if  a  charge  of  any  kind 
is  given  the  top  metal  plate,  it  will  spread  over  the  gold- 
leaves;  and,  as  they  are  similarly  charged,  they  will  repel 
each  other  and  stand  diverged.     If,  now,  another  similar 
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charge  is  added,  the  leaves  will  ilivei^  still  farther ;  while, 
if  the  charge  is  of  the  opposite  kind,  it  will  neutralize 
some  of  the  existiog  charge,  and  the  leaves  will  come  closer 
together. 

As  will  he  explained  later,  in  speaking  of  induction 
230),  it  is  not  necessary  actually  to  add  the  charge 
the  metal  plate  in  order  to  produce  the  motions  of  the 
lavea.  If  the  charged  body  is  simply  brought  near,  the 
leaves  will  diverge  more  or  will  collapse,  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  charges. 

Frictional  Kachinea.  The  general  method  of  producing  a 
charge  is  to  rub  together  two  different  dielectrics,  e.  g. 
glass  and  silk,  aud  then  to  separate  them.  If  the  chai 
are  removed  from  the  two  bodies,  fresh  charges  may  be 
produced  by  repeating  the  process,  etc.  This  succession  of 
steps,  ruhbiug,  separation,  discharge,  may  be  made  auto- 
matic, as  it  is  in  the  so-called  "  frictional  machiues."  The 
charges  are  removed  from  the  charged  dielectrics  by  pass- 
ing conductors  over  them,  or  by  allowing  conductors  pro- 
vided with  sharp  points  to  pass  near  them.  As  will  be 
explained  later  (see  Art  230),  this  last  method  also  pro- 
duces the  discharge  of  the  charged  dielectric  aud  the 
appearance  of  an  et|ual  chaige  on  the  conductor. 

221.  Energy  of  Medium.  As  stated  before,  when  two 
lodies  are  charj,'cd  by  contact  and  separation,  the  ene 
Lch  is  associated  with  the  charges  is  in  the  surrounding 
ium ;  and  this  Space  is  sometimes  called  the  "  electric 

lid."  The  amount  of  enei^  is  equal  to  the  work  done 
in  separatmg  the  charges,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
relative  amounts   from   a   consideration   of    the   formula 

F=^  Tr-^-    It  is  evident  that  the  greater  the  charges,  so 

much  the  more  work  must  be  done  to  separate  them.  Fur- 
ther, K  is  different  for  different  media,  being  greater  for 
almost  all  substances  than  for  air ;  so  more  work  is  required 
to  separate  the  charges  in  air  than  in  other   dielectrics. 
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Consequently,  there  is  more  energy  per  cubic  centimetre  in 
air  tlian  iu  other  dielectrics  under  similar  conditions.  The 
amount  of  the  energy  in  one  cubic  centimetre  must  also  be 
greater  near  the  charges  than  farther  away,  because  r  is 
amall  there.  Since  there  is  no  Btraiu  at  all  inside  a  con- 
ductor, there  is  no  energy  inside ;  and  so,  as  far  as  electro' 
static  energy  is  concerned,  a  conductor  acts  like  a  medium, 
for  which  K  is  infinitely  great,  as  was  noted  above. 

Hotioiis  in  Electric  Fielda.     Since  all  motions  which  take 
place  of  themselves  do  so  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  a 
crease  of  potential  energj',  it  must  be  possible  to  "explain 
thus  all  motions  in  electric  fields. 

Two  bodies,  one  charged  positively,  the  other  negati 
attract  each  other,  because  work  is  required  to  separate' 
them;  and  so,  by  coming  closer  together,  the  potential 
energy  becomes  less.  (Compare  a  body  falling  to  the 
earth.)  Two  bodies  charged  the  same  way  repel  each 
other ;  because,  by  so  moving  apart,  the  strain  in  the  field 
becomes  less. 

If  a  piece  of  dielectric  for  which  K  is  greater  than  for 
air  (e.  g.  a  bit  of  glass,  paper,  paraffin)  is  placed  near  a 
charged  body  in  air,  the  immediate  effect  is  to  weaken  the 
strain  and  so  to  decrease  the  energy  in  that  portion  of  space 
occupied  by  the  dielectric  which  is  inserted.  But,  if  this 
J  piece  of  dielectric  is  placed  nearer  the  charged  body, 
where  the  strain  would  naturally  be  greatest,  the  decrease  in 
the  energy  is  greater  than  it  would  be  in  a  position  farther 
away.  Consequently,  since  by  the  piece  of  dielectric  mov- 
ing nearer  to  the  charged  body  the  potential  energy  is 
decreased,  the  motion  will  take  place  of  itself.  In  other 
words,  a  chained  conductor,  either  -|-  or  — ,  will  attract  such 
a  piece  of  dielectric  in  air.  Or,  in  general,  such  a  piece  of 
dielectric,  if  placed  in  air,  will  tend  to  move  from  a  place 
where  the  force  is  weak  to  one  where  it  is  strong.  Ot 
),  if  ^for  the  dielectric  was  less  than  for  air,  the  mo- 
tion would  be  in  the  opposite  direction.     By  experiments 


laia'^^_ 


perimenta        I 
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of  this  nature,  the  value  of  JT,  compared  with  its  value  for 
air,  may  be  found  for  various  dielectrics. 

Since  K  for  a  conductor  may  be  regarded  as  infinite,  a 
piece  of  a  conducting  •  substance  will  be  attracted  by  a 
charged  body  much  more  than  any  piece  of  dielectric.  (Of 
course,  to  produce  motion  actually,  the  piece  of  matter  to 
be  attracted  must  be  suspended  perfectly  free  to  move,  or 
else  must  be  very  light  in  weight.) 

222.  "Idnes  of  Force."  An  "electric  field"  has  been  de- 
fined as  the  name  given  to  the  space  surrounding  charged 
bodies,  in  which  electric  forces  may  be  perceived.  The 
properties  of  the  field  may  be  best  represented  by  drawing 
certain  lines  in  it  which  mark  the  direction  of  the  force  at 
each  point  in  the  field.  A  minute  positively  charged  body, 
placed  at  any  point  in  the  field,  will  tend  to  move  in  some 
direction.  If  the  body  is  so  small  as  to  be  considered  a 
"particle"  (see  Art.  27),  this  direction  is 'called  the  direc- 
tion of  the  force  at  that  point  where  it  is  placed.  A  "  line 
of  force  "  is  such  a  line  that  at  each  of  its  points  its  direc- 
tion is  that  of  the  force  at  that  point.  (A  charged  particle, 
if  left  free  to  move,  would  not  continue  to  move  along  a 
Une  of  foice;  owing  to  the  inertia  of  the  matter  com- 
posing the  particle,  it  would  at  any  instant  have  a  certain 
momentum,  and  the  actual  direction  of  its  motion  would 
be  determined  by  the  geometrical  sum  of  this  momentum 
and  that  produced  by  the  electric  force.)  It  should  be 
particularly  noticed  that  lines  of  force  cannot  be  drawn 
in  conductors,  because  in  a  conductor  there  is  no  force  if 
the  charges  are  not  changing,  as  already  explained.  So 
lines  of  force  can  be  drawn  only  in  dielectrics.  But,  fur- 
ther, inside  a  hollow  closed  conductor  no  lines  of  force  can 
be  drawn ;  for  a  line  of  force  must  start  from  a  positive 
charge,  and,  as  explained  before,  there  are  no  charges  inside 
a  closed  conductor. 

Thus,  lines  of  force  always  start  from  positively  charged 
bodies,  and  end  on  negatively  charged  ones.    If  the  field  of 
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force  is  doe  to  a  positively  charged  spherical  conductor 
(the  equal  n^ative  charge  being  removed  to  an  infinite 
distance),  the  lines  of  force  are  straight  lines  drawn  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface  in  all  directions. 

Other  illustrations  of  lines  of  force  are  given  in  the 
accompanying  diagrams ;  they  are  taken,  almost  without 
change,  from  J.  J.  Thomson's  "  Elements  of  Electricity  and 
Magnetism,"  and  the  lines  are  so  drawn  as  to  represent  by 
their  numbers  the  relative  chaiges  on  the  different  bodies. 
The  first  represents  the  lines  of  force  due  to  two  equal  and 
opposite  charges. 


Via:  147. 


The  second  represente  the  lines  of  force  due  to  two  equal 
charges,  eith(,r  positive  or  negative  If  they  are  positive, 
the  lines  are  leaving  the  bodies ;  if  they  are  negative,  they 
are  ending  on  them.  (The  other  ends  of  the  lines  are  on 
the  equal  opposite  charges  which  are  supposed  to  be  off  at 
an  infinite  distance.) 
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The  third  represents  the  lines  of  force  due  to  a  positive 
charge  four  times  as  great  as  the  negative  chaige. 


Fia.  149. 

The  fourth  represents  the  lines  of  force  due  to  a  charge 
at  A,  four  times  as  great  as  a  similar  charge  at  B. 


Fio.  150. 

The  fifth  represents  the  lines  of  force  due  to  a  chai^  on 
a  conductor  formed  of  two  spherical  surfaces  cutting  at  right 
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The  sixth  representB  the  lines  of  force  due  to  two  equal 
and  opposite  chargey  placed  on  two  paiaUel  conducting 

planes. 


In  this  last  it  is  evident  that  the  strain  is  almost  entirely 
in  the  space  between  the  parallel  plates ;  the  charges  have 
arranged  themselves  as  they  have,  so  as  to  make  the  po- 
tential energy  as  small  as  possible.  In  this  space,  too, 
the  lines  of  force  are  parallel  at  points  away  from  the 
edges  of  the  plates;  and  such  a  field  of  force  is  called 
"uniform." 

By  studying  these  diagrams,  it  is  seen  that,  where  the 
lines  of  force  are  most  numerous,  there  the  electric  force  is 
strongest ;  and  a  great  deal  may  be  learned  about  the  prop- 
erties of  any  field  by  a  consideration  of  the  lines  of  force. 
One  thing  is  evident:  as  two  oppositely  charged  bodies 
approach  each  other,  the  lines  of  force  become  shorter ;  and 
so  it  is  sometimes  said  that  "lines  of -force  tend  to  con- 
tract ; "  but  this  is,  of  coarse,  merely  a  description. 


CHAPTER  n 

ELECTRIC  POTENTIAL  AND  INDUCTION 

In  order  to  discuss  more  fully  the  properties  of  electric 
charges,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  some  mathematical 
ideas  and  definitions.  As  was  seen  in  Chapter  I.,  the  most 
important  laws  of  charged  bodies  depend  upon  relative 
amounts  of  potential  energy ;  and  the  same  statement  is 
true  of  the  charges  themselves. 

223.  Electric  Potential  The  amount  of  external  work 
necessary  to  move  a  unit  positive  charge  from  a  point  F  in 


•Q 

Pig.  168. 

the  field  to  a  point  Q  is  called  the  "difference  of  potential" 
between  Q  and  P.  If  this  difference  of  potential  is  repre- 
sented by  JS,  the  work  done  in  making  a  positive  charge, 
e,  pass  from  P  to  §  is  eE,  As  a  result  of  this  work, 
an  equal  amount  of  potential  energy  is  given  the  sur- 
rounding dielectric.  JS  may  be  a  positive  or  a  negative 
quantity.  If  it  is  positive,  work  is  actually  done  by  some 
external  cause,  and  energy  is  added  to  the  medium.  If  it 
is  negative,  the  medium  loses  energy,  and  the  change  takes 
place  of  itself,  the  energy  being  spent  in  giving  kinetic 
energy  to  the  body  which  has  the  charge,  or  in  doing  some 
external  work.    Thus,  if  there  is  a  positive  charge  in  the 
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field  at  A,  and  if  Q  is  nearer  A  than  P  is,  the  difference 
of  potential  E  is  positive,  Ijecnnse  work  must  be  dooe  by 
external  forces  to  make  a  positive  cliarge  pass  from  P  to  §. 
If  there  is  a  negative  charge,  though,  at  A,  the  difference  ■ 
of  potential  E  is  negative,  because  a  positive  charge  would 
move  of  itself  from  P  to  Q. 

Another  definition  of  the  difference  of  potential  B  is 
that  it  is  the  amount  of  work  which  a  unit  positive  charge 
will  do  if  it  moves  of  itself  from  Qto  P.  Still  another  is 
that  E  is  the  amount  of  work  required  to  carry  a  unit 
negative  charge  from  Q  to  P. 

These  amounts  of  work,  or  changes  in  potential  enei^, 
are  entirely  independent  of  the  path  followed  in  moving 
between  P  and  Q.  (If  it  were  not  so,  it  would  be  possible 
to  get  "  perpetual  motion.") 

234  Electric  Forcea.  Sparks.  If  E  is  positive,  external 
work  is  required  if  a  unit  positive  charge  is  carried  from  P 
to  Q;  and  so  a  force  must  have  been  overcome.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  force  at  any  point  has  been  defined  as  the  direc- 
tion in  which  a  positive  charge  would  move  as  a  result  of 
the  force,  if  placed  at  that  point ;  and  so  the  direction  of  the 
force  in  this  case  between  P  and  Q  is  from  Q  towards  P, 
since  E  is  positive.  If  .ff  is  negative,  the  direction  of  the 
force  is  from  P  to  $,  because  a  positive  charge  would  move 
of  itself  in  that  direction.  If  .£  =  0,  i.  e.  if  there  is  no  dif- 
ference of  potential,  no  work  is  required  to  pass  from  P  to 
Q,  or  vice  versa.  This  implies  that  there  is  no  force  oppos- 
ing or  helping  the  motion.  If  there  is  a  force,  there  must 
be  a  difference  of  potential. 

If  the  difference  of  potential  between  two  points  is  great, 
it  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  electric  force  is  great 
between  the  two.  Consequently,  the  strain  in  the  dieleo- 
tric  of  the  field  must  be  great.  This  condition  of  affairs 
may  be  secured  by  placing  near  each  other  two  bodies,  one 
charged  positively,  the  other  negatively.  There  is  now  a 
great  difference  of  potential  between  two  points,  one  on 
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each  charged  body ;  and  there  is  a  great  strain  in  the  inter- 
vening dielectric.  If  the  strain  is  too  great,  there  is  a  rup- 
ture of  the  dielectric,  a  spark  passes,  and  the  two  charges 
combine.  A  spark  acts  like  a  perfect  conductor  connect- 
ing the  two  bodies ;  it  consists  of  gases  which  are  made 
luminous  by  the  rupture  of  the  medium  and  the  motion  of 
the  charges. 

A  spark  will,  then,  pass,  in  general,  at  points  where  the 
strain  is  greatest ;  that  is,  where  the  difference  of  potential 
is  greatest  or  the  electric  field  most  intense.  If  the  die- 
lectric is  weakened  at  any  point,  a  spark  will,  of  course, 
pass  there  more  easily. 

225.  Potential  at  a  Point  As  will  be  immediately  proved 
in  the  following  article,  there  can  be  no  difiference  of  poten- 
tial between  any  two  points  of  a  conductor  on  which  the 
charges  are  at  rest.  (If  there  were,  there  would  be  a  flow 
of  the  charges.)  A  special  case  of  a  conductor  is  the  earth  ; 
and  so  there  is  no  difference  of  potential  between  any  two 
points  of  it,  if  the  charges  are  at  rest.  Owing,  however,  to 
its  immense  size  compared  with  the  conductors  which  are 
ordinarily  used,  any  variations  of  the  charges  on  the  earth 
due  to  effects  produced  at  a  given  point  on  its  surface  are 
too  minute  to  be  observed.  So  it  may  be  said  that  there 
is  never  any  change  in  the  electrostatic  condition  of 
the  earth.  Further,  since  the  remote  side  of  the  earth  (still 
at  the  same  potential  as  all  nearer  points)  is  so  far  away, 
it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  difference  of  potential 
between  it  and  infinity,  i  e.  a  point  at  an  infinite  distance 
from  us. 

Consequently,  it  is  convenient  to  measure  all  differences 
of  potential  from  the  earth  to  various  points,  that  is,  to  use 
the  earth  as  the  starting-point.  And  the  numerical  value 
of  the  electric  "  potential  at  a  point "  is  defined  to  be  the 
amount  of  work  required  to  carry  a  unit  positive  charge 
from  the  earth  to  that  point,  or  from  infinity  to  that  point 
This  is  equivalent  to  calling  the  electric  potential  of  the 
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earth  and  of  infinity  zero ;  that  ia,  the  electric  potential 
of  the  earth  is  taken  as  a  lixed  point,  (Thia  la  do-^e  arbi- 
trarily, just  aa  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  is  called  0° 
in  the  Centigrade  Byatem.) 

226.  Potential  of  a  Conductor.  The  potential  of  all  points 
of  a  condaotor,  inside  and  on  the  surface,  must  he  the 
same,  if  the  charges  are  at  rest ;  for,  if  there  was  a  dififer- 
ence  of  potential,  tliere  would  be  a  force  in  the  conductor, 
which  is  impossible,  since  the  chaises  are  at  rest. 

Further,  the  potential  at  any  point  inside  a  hollow  closed 
conductor  is  the  same  as  at  a  point  of  the  conductor  itself. 
For  it  has  been  proved  (Art,  220)  that  there  are  no  chains 
inside  a  hollow  closed  conductor,  and  that  consequently 
there  are  no  lines  of  force  inside.  And,  if  there  was  a  dif- 
ference of  potential  between  a  poiut  in  the  hollow  space 
and  a  point  of  the  conductor,  there  would  he  a  force  be. 
twecQ  them ;  and  so  a  line  of  force  could  he  drawn.  But 
this  has  just  been  shown  to  be  impossible.  (If  there  is  a 
second  charged  body  placed  in  the  hollow  space,  but  insu- 
lated from  the  conductor,  this  last  statement  does  not 
apply.)  ^ 

As  will  be  shown  later,  the  potentials  of  all  pointa  of  a 
conductor  are  not  in  all  cases  the  same,  even  if  the  charge  is 
at  rest.  If  the  temperature  of  a  charged  conductor  is  not 
the  same  at  all  points,  or  if  two  conductors  of  different 
materials  are  in  contact,  the  potential  is  different  at  ditt'er- 
ent  points  ;  but  these  variations  are  exceedingly  minute  in 
comparison  with  the  potentials  of  ordinary  chained  bodies. 

227.  Distribution  of  Charges  on  Conductors,  Aa  just 
stated,  whuu  a  charge  is  placed  at  any  point  on  a  con- 
ductor, it  distributes  itself  over  the  surface  in  such  a  way 
that  the  potential  of  tlie  surface  is  the  same  at  all  points, 
and  BO  that  there  is  no  force  at  any  point  inside  the  outer 
surface.  The  charge  per  square-centimetre  of  the  surface, 
what  may  be  called  the  "  surface  density  "  of  electricity,  is 
by  no  means  the  same  all  over  the  surface.     It  is  muoli 
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greater  at  sharp  points  and  edges  than  on  flat  surfaces. 
This  is  made  evident  by  the  ease  with  which  charges  pass 
from  points  off  to  the  air.  In  the  neighborhood  of  points, 
where  the  surface  density  is  great,  the  electric  force  must 
be  large ;  and,  if  it  is  sufficient  to  strain  the  air  near  the 
points  so  that  it  breaks  down,  a  minute  spark  is  caused, 
and  some  of  the  charge  passes  from  the  sharp  point  of  the 
conductor  to  the  air.  The  air  is  now  charged  with  the 
same  kind  of  electricity  as  the  conductor,  and  so  the  two 
repel  each  other.  On  a  smooth  sphere  the  surface-density 
would  be  the  same  at  all  points. 

228.  Eqnipotential  Surfaces.  There  must  be  in  any  elec- 
tric field  many  points  where  the  potential  is  the  same ;  in 
other  words,  such  points  that  no  work  is  required  to  carry  a 
charge  between  them.  The  locus  of  all  points  whose  poten- 
tials are  the  same  is  called  an  "  equipotential  surface." 
(Compare  the  fact  that  no  work  is  done  against  gravitation 
in  moving  any  body  along  a  horizontal  table.  The  table  is 
then  a  gravitation  equipotential  surface.)  It  is  possible  to 
construct  a  series  of  equipotential  surfaces,  corresponding 
to  different  values  of  the  potential,  each  value  being  a  con- 
stant for  one  surface.  Thus,  the  surface  of  a  charged  con- 
ductor is  an  equipotential  surface,  if  the  charge  is  at  rest. 
Again,  if  the  charge  is  on  a  spherical  conductor,  the  equi- 
potential surfaces  are  evidently,  by  symmetry,  concentric 
spherical  surfaces.  * 

The  direction  of  the  electric  force  at  any  point  of  an 
equipotential  surface  must  be  perpendicular  to  it.  If  it 
was  not,  there  would  be  a  component  of  the  force  in  the 
surface;  and  in  carrying  charges  along  the  surface,  work 
would  be  required  in  order  to  overcome  this  component. 
But  this  is  impossible,  because  by  definition  there  is  no 
difference  of  potential  in  the  surface.  Consequently,  lines 
of  force  cut  the  equipotential  surfaces  at  right  angles. 
Sections  of  the  equipotential  surfaces  may  thus  be  drawn 
for  all  the  charges  represented  in  Article  222,  by  simply 
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(Irawiug  closed  curves  perpendicular  to  the  liues  of  Eorca 

given. 

Further,  the  direction  of   the   lines  of  force  is  alwB] 

from  high  to  low  potentiaL     I*t,  in  the  figure,  Vx  and 

be  partial  sections  of  eqiu%t 
potential  surfaces,  and  /  be 
the  luie  of  force  perpendicu- 
lar to  them.  In  carrying  a 
positive  charge  from  V^  to 
Fi  along  the  line  of  force, 
work  must  be  done,  if  the 
direction  of  the  force  is  from 
Fi  t<j  Fa.  Hence  Fi 
positive ;  and  so  Fi  is  great 
than  Fs. 
829.   bidnction.     If  there  is  a  positive  chaise  prodi 

the  field,  the  potential  at  a  point  -4,  which  is  near  it,  muslT' 

be  greater  than  that  at  a  point  £,  farther  away,  because 
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work  would  be  required  to  carry  a  positive  charge  from 
to  A.  If  an  uncharged  conductor  of  any  shape  is  now 
placed  connecting  A  and  B,  there  must  be  some  change  so 
as  to  make  the  potential  of  A  and  B  the  same.  The  po- 
tential at  A  must  lie  lowered  and  that  at  £  raised.  This 
can  be  done  only  by  the  appearance  of  a  negative  cliarge  at 
A  and  a  positive  one  at  B.  As  noted  before,  any  neutral. 
conductor  may  be  considered  as  having  on  it  equal  amoi 
of  positive  and  negative  electricity ;  and  so  the  ami 
near  A  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  amount  near  B. 

Similarly,  if  the  field  is  produced  by  a  negative 
the  potential  at  a  point  A,  near  the  charge,  is  less  than 
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point  B^  farther  away,  because  work  is  required  to  carry  a 
positive  charge  from  A  to  B.  And  if  an  uncharged  con- 
ductor is  placed  so  as  to  connect  A  and  B,  the  potential  of  A 
must  be  raised  by  the  appearance  of  a  positive  charge  there, 
and  that  at  B  lowered  by  an  equal  negative  charge. 


i  + 


A 
FiQ.  166. 


B 


These  charges  which  thus  appear  on  uncharged  conduc- 
tors when  they  are  placed  in  electric  fields  are  called  "  in- 
duced" charges;  and  the  entire  phenomenon  is  called 
"  electrostatic  induction." 

The  accompanying  drawing  gives  the  field  of  force  after 
an  uncharged  spherical  conductor  is  placed  in  a  uniform 
field. 


Fig.  157. 

Where  the  lines  of  force  end  on  the  conductor,  there  is  a 
negative  charge ;  and,  where  they  leave  the  surface,  there 
is  a  positive  charge.  Where  the  lines  of  force  are  most 
numerous,  the  field  is,  of  course,  most  intense. 

A  drawing  is  also  given  of  the  change  produced  in  a 
uniform  field  of  force  in  air  by  the  insertion  in  it  of  a 
sphere  of  some  dielectric  like  glass  or  parafl&n,  for  which 
K  is  greater  than  for  air. 


The  field  of  force  iDside  the  sphere  is  also  uniform  (it 
would  be  so  also  for  any  ellipsoid  placed  with  its  axis 
parallel  to  the  original  field).  The  field  of  force  ia  more 
intense  just  outside  the  sphere  than  at  a  long  distance 
away ;  so  any  small  pieces  of  uncharged  conductors  or 
dielectrics  would  be  attracted  np  towards  the  sphere.  (See 
Art  221.) 

It  requires  energy  of  course  to  produce  these  indtu 
charges ;  and  the  work  is  done  by  the  external  force  which 
brings  the  uncharged  conductor  into  the  lield  of  force,  or 
which  brings  the  field  of  force  near  the  uncharged  body. 
230,  Ulnstrations  of  Induction.  The  tact  that  when 
charged  body  is  brought  near  a  gold-leaf  eleetrosco] 
changes  in  the  position  of  tha 
leaves  are  produced,  is  at  onco 
explained  as  due  to  the  induced 
charges  caused  by  the  cliarge 
which  is  carried  near. 

Again,  the  reason  may  be  given 
why  a  conductor  which  has  on 
its  surface  sharp  points  will  dis- 
cliarge  any  charged  body  near  the 
points,  and  will  itself  become 
.similarly  charged.  The  charged 
body  induces  charges  in  the  con- 
ductor,—  an  opposite  charge  on 
the  pointed  side  nearest  it  and  a  similar  charge  on  thj' 
further  aide.     As  previously  explained,  the  charges  on  iha 
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'  easily  pass  oET  to  the  air;  and  then  these 
larged  particles  in  the  air  will  be  attracted  by  the  origi- 
nally charged  body,  since  the  charges  are  opposite.  So  the 
latter  body  becomes  discharged,  while  a  charge  has  re- 
maiaed  on  the  pointed  conductor. 

231.  "  duu^fing  by  Indnction."  If  a  conductor  is  placed 
in  a  field  of  force,  its  potential  will  be  that  of  the  field  aC 
the  point  where  it  is  placed;  and  this  will  be,  in  general, 
either  positive  or  negative,  that  is,  greater  or  less  than  that 
of  the  earth.  So,  if  the  conductor  is  now  joined  to  the 
earth  by  some  conductor,  e.  g.  a  wire  or  the  human  body, 
its  potential  mu-st  immediately  become  0.  If  its  potential 
was  +  before,  then  a  negative  cliarge  must  appear  on  it  so 
as  to  lower  the  potential  {the  equal  positive  charge  is  c 
the  earth).  If  its  potential  was  —before,  a  positive  charge 
will  appear  on  it  so  as  to  raise  its  potential  to  0.  (This 
case  is  just  like  the  one  treated  lq  the  previous  section. 
Article  229,  if  the  point  B  is  taken  on  the  earth,  and  the 
conductor  is  supposed  to  consist  of  the  original  uncharged 
conductor,  the  wire  and  the  earth,)  It  now  the  ( 
tion  vrith  the  earth  is  broken,  the  conductor  which  ' 
originally  uncharged  is  charged  either  positively  or  nega- 
tively, depending  upon  its  original  potential.  This  pro- 
cess of  producing  charges  on  bodies  is  called  "  charging 
by  indnction." 

232.  Faraday's  "  Ice-Pail  Experiment."  A  famous  experi- 
ment in  induction,  and  one  of  great  theoretical  importance, 
was  performed  by  Faraday  by  means  of  an  ice-pail  and  a 
small  charged  conductor.  It  may  be  repeated,  using  in- 
stead of  the  ice-pail  a  hollow  conductor,  which  is  more 
nearly  closed.  The  nearly  closed  hollow  conductor  i 
insulated  from  the  earth,  and  is  joined  by  a  wire  to  an 
electroscope,  such  as  a  gold-Iea£  ona     The  conductor  is 

■nd  so  there  is  no  diverging  of  the  gold-leaves. 
I  small  charjjed  conductor  is  now  carefully  lowered  by 
^ns   of  a  ailk    thread  into  the  interior  of   the  hollon 
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conductor,  so  as  not  to  touch  it  at  any  point,  chaises  are, 
of  course,  induced  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  tiie  hollow 
conductor.  Consequently,  the  gold-leaves  of  the  electro- 
scope will  diverge.  Two  interesting  facts  may  be  observed : 
(1)  if  the  small  charged  conductor  is  moved  at  random 
inside  the  hollow  conductor,  but  not  touching  it,  th 


no  change  in  the  divergence  of  the  gold  leaves ,  (2)  if  the 
small  charged  conductor  is  allowed  to  stnke  the  inside  of 
the  hollow  conductor,  there  is  still  no  change  in  the  leaves. 
This  proves  that  the  small  charged  body  induces  on  tlie 
inside  and  outside  of  the  practically  closed  conduator  around 
it  charges  eq^ual  to  itself,  —  one  opposite,  the  other  similar. 
The  two  induced  charges  must,  of  course,  be  equal  to  each 
other  but  of  opposite  kinds.  The  charge  on  tlic  inside 
must  be  of  an  opposite  kind  to  that  on  the  small  body 
which  is  inserted ;  and  these  two  must  be  equnl ;  because, 
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in  the  two  conductors  toucb,  there  is  no  change  ( 
lida  (as  proved  liy  the  absence  of  change  of  the  gold- 
leaves),  and  80  the  charge  on  the  small  conductor  must 
exactly   neutraliKe    that    ou    the   inside    of    the    hollow 
inductor. 

Faraday  TuImb."  Faratlay  proposed  a  description 
piienoiuena  of  induction,  which  has  the  g 
mtage  of  presenting  a  clear  picture  of  them  to  the  mind. 
He  thought  of  there  being 
tubes  constructed  through- 
out an  electric  field,  these 
tubes  being  built  up  of 
lines  of  force ;  that  is,  a 
closed  curve  is  taken  in 
the  field  of  force,  and  lines  of  force  are  drawn  through 
each  point  of  the  curved  line,  thus  making  a,  hollow  tube, 
tube  is  made  of  such  dimensions  that,  when  it 
tchea  a  charged  body,  its  end  shall  exactly  include  a 
it  charge.  Of  course,  different  tubes  have  different  sizes 
and  the  cross  section  of  any  one  tube  varies,  except  in  i 
uniform  field,  where  the  tubes  are  of  the  same  cross-section 
throughout. 

Thus,  a  body  charged  with  6  units  has  six  tubes  leaving 
it,  if  it  is  + ;  or  ending  on  it,  if  it  is  negative.     And  the 
[uantity  of  the  charge  onany  body  may  be  known  if  the 
imber  of  tubes  ending  on  it  or  starting  from  it  is  known, 
particular,  when  an  uncharged  conductor  entirely  en- 
a  body  which  is  charged  with  a  quantity  +  e,e  tubes 
the  inner  body  and  end  ou  the  inner  side  of  the 
ilosing  conductor.     Hence  there  is  a  charge  — eon  the 
tBide  of  this  conductor.     But  since   tliis  conductor  was 
originally  uncharged,  as  many  tubes  must  leave  it  as  end 
on  it ;  and  so  +  e  tubes  must  leave  the  outer  surface,  show- 
ing that  there  is  a  charge  +  e  there. 

Again,  where  the  surface  density  of  a  charge  on  a  con- 
ductor is  greatest,  there  must  be  the  greatest  number  of  t 
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234.  Shieldli^  b;  Closed  Conductors.  As  stated  above^i 
Article  226,  the  potential  of  a  closed  conduotor  is  the 
at  all  points  inside,  so  far  as  any  charges  on  the  outside  of 
the  condactor  are  concerned.  So  there  is  no  electric  force 
in  the  interior;  for,  if  there  was,  there  would  he  a  differ- 
ence of  potential.  Consequently,  no  mattPT  what  electric 
changes  go  on  ontatdu  a  closed  conductor,  there  is  no  corre- 
sponding change  inside ;  so  that  the  interior  is 
shielded  from  external  effects.  (This  is  not  true  of 
magnetic  effect  produced  by  electric  currents.) 

Again,  if  there  are  any  charged  bodies  in  the  interior 
a  closed  conductor,  there  will  be  charges  induced  on  both 
the  inner  and  outer  surface  of  the  conductor;  and  80  there 
will  he  a  field  of  force  outside,  which  will  change  if  the 
charges  inside  are  changed.  But,  if  the  conductor  is  joined 
to  the  earth  by  a  wire  or  other  conductor,  tha  field  uf 
force  outside  vanishes ;  because,  now  both  the  conduotor 
and  the  earth  are  at  the  same  potential,  and  so  there  are 
no  lines  of  force  in  the  field.  (A  line  of  force  must  pass 
from  high  to  low  potentials.)  Consequently  a  hollow  closed 
conductor  joined  to  the  earth  completely  shields  the  ex- 
terior space  from  any  effects  due  to  chaises  inside. 

Indaotion-Haohiiiefl.  Various  devices  have  been  made  by 
means  of  which  to  utilize  the  method  of  charging  by  in- 
duction so  as  to  secure  unlimited  amounts  of  electricity. 
These  are  called  "induction-machines."  The  oldest  one 
is  known  as  the  "  eleetrophorus,"  and  was  invented  by 
Volta.  Later  forms  are  the  Voss  machine  and  the  Winis- 
hurst  machine.  Full  descriptions  of  these  are  given  in 
larger  treatises  on  Experimental  Physics.  The  principle 
made  use  of  in  them  all  is  to  turn  mechanical  energy  into 
electrical  by  using  mechanical  power  to  produce  induced 
charges, 

235.  Condensers.  If  a  conductor  is  placed  in  air  at  some 
distance  away  from  other  conductors,  and  if  it  is  givftn  a 
succession  of  positive  charges,  its  potential  will  rise,  be- 
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cause  more  and  more  work  will  be  required  to  carry  a 
positive  charge  from  the  earth  to  it.  (Similarly,  if  it  was 
given  a  constantly  increasing  negative  charge,  its  potential 
would  fall.)  A  limit  will  finally  he  reached,  lliough,  when 
for  a  certain  charge  the  difference  of  potential  between  the 
conductor  and  the  earth  (or  some  other  conductor)  is  so 
great  that  a  spark  will  pasa;  that  is,  the  surrounding  die- 
lectric is  so  strained  that  it  yields  to  the  stress  and 
"breaks  down."  IE,  however,  the  potential  of  the  charged 
conductor  could  be  made  nearer  that  of  the  earth  in  any 
way,  the  strain  would  be  lessened;  and  so  the  conductor 
could  contain  a  greater  charge  before  the  medium  would 
break. 

Tliis  can  actually  be  done.  Let  ^  be  a  metal  plate 
charged  positively,  and  let  its  potential  bo  V;  the  problem 
is  to  see  how  this  potential  can  be  diminished 
without  decreasing  the  charge  on  tlie  plate. 
Rring  neat  A  an  insulated  uncharged  con- 
ductor 5,  such  as  another  metal  plate;  charges 
are  induced  on  £,  negative  on  the  side  towards 
A,  positive  on  the  further  side.  If  a  unit 
positive  charge  is  now  brought  up  to  A  from 
the  earth,  less  work  is  required  than  was  be-  +  +  ( 
fore  B  was  in  jilace,  because  now  most  of  the 
strain  in  the  medium  is  between  A  and  B  (or,  f,q_  1^2. 
in  terms  of  another  description,  because  the 
negative  charge  on  B,  being  nearer  A  than  the  positive 
cliarge  is,  helps  in  doing  the  work  by  its  attraction  on 
the  positive  charge  which  is  being  brought  up  from  the 
earth).  Consequently  the  potential  of  A  has  been  low- 
3red.  It  may  be  lowered  still  further  if  the  conductor 
B  is  joined  to  the  earth  by  a  wire  or  other  conductor, 
becanae  now  still  more  of  the  strain  is  drawn  into  the 
space  between  A  and  B  (or  because  the  positive  charge 
on  B  now  goes  to  the  earth);  and  sn  less  work  would 
be  required  to  bring  up  a  unit  positive  charge  from  the 
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earth.  The  potential  of  the  conductor  B  ia  now  0,  the 
same  as  that  of  the  earth  ;  and  that  of  the  conductor 
A  equEils  the  amount  of  work  required  tu  carry  a  unit 
positive  charge  from  B  to  A.  If  a  plate  of  any  dielectric 
for  which  ^ia  gieater  than  air  is  now  inserted  between  A 
and  B  (e.  g,  a  plate  of  glass  or  of  paraffin),  replacing  the 
air,  leas  work  would  he  required  to  carry  a  unit  positive 
charge  from  B  to  A,  because  in  glass  or  paraffin  electric 
forces  are  less  than  in  air,  there  ia  less  strain  than  in  air. 
So  the  potential  of  ./I  is  again  lowered.  To  sum  up,  then, 
the  potential  of  A  may  be  lowered  by  bringing  near  it 
another  conductor  connected  to  the  earth  and  separated 
from  ^  by  a  dielectric  for  which  A"  is  as  great  as  conven- 
ient. Ho  that  now  the  conductor  A  can  receive  a  much 
greater  positive  charge  than  it  could  when  by  itself,  before 
its  potential  is  raised  to  any  definite  value. 

In  an  exactly  similar  manner  it  maybe  proved  that,  if  A 
is  charged  negatively  and  so  has  a  negative  potential,  its 
potential  may  he  rnised,  i.  e.  brought  nearer  that  of  the 
earth,  by  bringing  near  it  a  conductor  B  joined  tu  the  earth 
and  separated  from  A  by  a  die- 
lectric, for  which  K  is  very  large. 
So  the  conductor  A  must  now 
receive  a  much  greater  negative 
chaise  than  it  had  before,  if  its 
potential  is  to  be  as  low. 

Such  an  arrangement,  two  con- 
ductors sepnrated  by  a  dielectriL-, 
is  called  a  "  condenser."  The 
commonest  type  of  condenser  is 
one  where  the  conductors  are 
parallel  plates ;  these  may  be  flat 
pieces  of  tin-foil  separated  by  flat 
pieces  of  ghiss  or  paraffined  paper;  or  they  may  be  curved, 
as  in  the  Leydeu  Jar,  which  is  a  glass  bottle,  coated  inside 
and   out  with   tin-foil,  as  shown.     The  tin-foil  does  m^ 
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extend  up  to  the  edge  of  the  bottle,  and  the  interior  foil 
.ia  connected  to  a  metal  ball  outside  hy  means  of  a  metal 
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one  of  the  conductors,  B,  ia  joined  to  the  earth,  its  charge 
be  opposite  to  that  on  A  ;  and,  if  the  two  conductors 
are  near  each  other,  like  two  parallel  plates  close  together, 
or  if  one  conductor  encloses  the  other  like  two  coucentriti 
spheres  or  two  coaxal  cylinders,  the  two  charges  are  almost 
exactly  eq^ual.  (In  the  case  of  two  concentric  spheres, 
they  are  equal.)  For,  practically,  all  the  Faraday  tubes 
leaving  one  conductor  end  on  the  other.  If  the  connection 
with  the  earth  is  now  broken,  and  the  entire  apparatus 
moved  elsewhere,  the  potentials  of  tiie  two  conductors 
may  change,  but  their  difference  will  remain  the  same, 
because  the  same  amount  of  work  is  required  after  the 
change  iu  position  as  before,  to  carry  a  unit  positive 
charge  from  one  conductor  to  the  other.  Consequently 
a  charged  condenser  may  be  considered  as  made  up  of 
two  conductors  at  different  jiotentials,  Vi  and  Vi,  carry- 
ing charges  +  e  and  -~e,  and  separated  by  a  dielectric 
whose  constant  ia  K. 

336.  Sischai^e  of  Gondeusen.  The  medium  between  the 
two  conductors  of  a  charged  condenser  is  of  course  strained, 
and  the  discharge  of  the  condenser  consists  in  the  release  of 
this  strain.  The  simplest  method  is  to  join  the  two  con- 
ductors by  a  wire;  for  then  their  potentials  become  the 
same,  the  two  equal  and  opposite  changes  neutralise  each 
other,  and  the  strain  disappears.  Analc^y  from  mechanics 
would  lead  us  to  expect  two  kinds  of  discharge,  a  steady 
one  and  an  oscillatory  one.  If  a  wire  strained  by  twisting 
is  allowed  to  untwist  and  so  lose  its  strain,  it  can  do  so  iu 
two  ways,  depending  upon  external  conditions;  if  the  wire 
is  held  rather  firmly  by  the  fingers,  bijjjcjillowed^  slip 
through  them,  the  twist  disappM^^iiwfy^  kto  t 
ously ;  if  the  wire,  though,  ha.s yC'mifeideralsl^SnsHia  a 
free  to  twist,  it  will  untwist,  twfl*  in  tfa^^p^oStt^^iil^tio 
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untwiat,  etc.,  making  a  series  of  oscillationa  or  reversals, 
but  filially  coining  to  rest  as  they  die  out.  Thatis,  if  there 
is  great  ftictiona!  resistance,  the  discharge  of  the  strain  la 
contiuuous ;  if  there  ia  great  inertia  and  no  friction,  the 
discharge  is  oscillatory. 

It  ia  exactly  the  same  in  the  discharge  of  a  condenser ; 
the  medium  is  strained  and  held  so  by  definite  forces; 
when  these  forces  are  removed,  the  discharge  takes  place. 
If  there  is  a  great  frictional  resistance  to  the  dying  out  of 
the  strain,  it  will  discharge  continuously,  the  positive 
charge  will  grow  leas,  and  so  will  the  negative  ;  if  there  is 
a  amall  frictional  resistance,  the  strain  will  discharge  itself, 
then  become  reversed,  discharge  itself,  return  to  its  pre- 
vious type,  etc.  When  the  strain  ia  reversed,  the  conduc- 
tor which  was  positively  charged  becomes  negative,  and 
the  one  which  was  negative  becomes  positive;  but,  as  the 
strain  is  repeatedly  reversed,  the  corresponding  charges  be- 
come leas  and  less,  and  so  iu  the  end  the  strain  ia  dis- 
charged. The  first  of  these  two  kinds  of  discharge  may  be 
obtained  by  joining  the  two  conductors  of  the  charged 
condenser  by  a  bad  condactor ;  the  second,  by  joining  them 
by  a  good  conductor.  The  diachai^e  is  in  any  case  ex- 
tremely rapid,  and  is  studied  with  difficulty. 

In  some  condensers  it  is  observed  that,  after  being  ap- 
parently discharged  by  having  their  two  conductors  joined, 
they  become  charged  again  on  standing  some  time;  and,  if 
this  secondnry  charge  is  discharged,  there  may  be  another 
charge,  etc. ;  but  each  succeeding  discharge  is  much  leas 
thon  the  preceding  one.  It  has  been  proved  tliat  these 
secondary  discharges  occur  only  in  such  condensers  as 
have  for  their  dielectric  some  heterogeneous  material  such 
as  glass.  A  condenser  which  has  a  gas.  a  liquid,  or  a 
homogeneous  solid  like  a  pure  crystal  for  its  dielectric  has 
no  secondary  discharges.  Wtien  a  condenser  with  a  non- 
homogeneous  dielectric  is  discharged,  the  strain  does  not 
vanbh,  hut  some  parts  are  strained  in  opposite  directiona 
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to  other  parts,  thus  producing  apparent  absence  of  strain. 
But,  if  now  the  medium  yields  to  the  strain  in  some  part, 
the  opposing  strains  are  no  longer  balanced,  and  so  there 
is  a  secondary  charge. 

237.  Capacity.  If  a  given  conductor  is  placed  by  itself 
in  some  dielectric,  at  a  great  distance  from  other  conduc- 
tors, and  is  given  a  charge  of  any  kind,  it  will  have  a 
definite  potential.  Let  the  charge  be  e,  and  the  potential  be 
F.  It  is  found  by  experiment  that  one  is  proportional  to 
the  other ;  that  is,  that,  if  there  is  twice  the  charge,  tlie 
potential  is  twice  as  great,  etc.  This  may  be  expressed 
mathematically  by  writing 

e-GV (1) 

(7  is  a  constant  for  the  particular  conductor,  and  the  partic- 
ular surrounding  dielectric.  C  does  not  depend  upon  the 
material  of  the  conductor,  but  only  on  its  shape  and  size. 
It  is  called  the  "  capacity,"  and  is  evidently  the  numerical 
value  of  that  charge  which  is  required  to  produce  a  poten- 
tial 1  on  the  particular  conductor  in  the  particular  dielec- 
tric. It  may  be  proved  that  the  capacity  of  a  spherical 
conductor  of  radius  iZ  in  a  dielectric  whose  constant  is  K 
is  C=KIi. 

Similarly,  if  the  equal  and  opposite  charges  on  a  conden- 
ser are  varied,  the  corresponding  differences  of  potential 
vary  in  such  a  way  that,  if  e  is  the  charge  on  one  conductor 
Q—e  being  on  the  other)  and  Fi  — Fgthe  corresponding 
difiference  of  potential, 

e=C(V^-V,X (2) 

where  C  is  a  constant  for  the  particular  condenser,  and  is 
called  its  capacity.      C  depends  obviously  on  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  two  conductors  and  upon  the  dielectric  between 
them. 
For  two  concentric  spheres  of  radii  JRi  and  jB2,  separated 

by  a  medium  whose  constant  is  -ff",  (7  =  — — ^-— ? . 
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For  two  parallel  plates  of  area  A,  at  a  distance  d  apart, 

and  separated  by  a  medium  whose  constant  is  K,  C  =  j — ^ 

(7r  =  3.1416,  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its 
diameter). 

If  any  quantity  of  electricity  is  given  to  two  condensers 
of  identically  the  same  dimensions,  but  having  different 


EARTH 

Fig.  164. 


dielectrics,  the  charges  will  be  divided  in  the  ratio  of  the 
values  of  K,  For  let  two  such  parallel-plate  condensers  be 
joined,  so  that  one  plate  of  each  is  connected  by  a  wire  to 
one  of  the  other ;  and  join  one  of  these  pairs  by  a  wire  to 
the  earth.  Give  to  the  other  pair  of  plates  any  quantity, «. 
This  will  distribute  itself  so  that  one  condenser  has  e\ ;  the 
other,  e%  where  e  =  ei  +ga. 


But 


since  the  differences  in  potential  are  the  same.  Hence  Ci  /«j 
=  Gij  C%  =  Kxl  Ki,  since  the  two  condensers  are  identical, 
with  the  exception  of  the  dielectrics.  Thus,  by  compar- 
ing the  values  e\  and  ^2,  the  ratio  of  Ki  to  K^  may  be  deter- 
mined. Some  values  of  K  are  given  in  the  following 
table :  — 
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TABLE  XII 

DiELECTBIC   GOKSTANTS    (ElECTBOSTATIC   SySTEM). 


Glass  (about)     . 

6 

Turpentine    .     . 

2.4 

Mica    .... 

8 

Petroleum     .     . 

2.1 

Paraffin    .     .     . 

2 

Hydrogen      .     . 

0.9998 

Rubber     .     .     . 

2.5 

Illuminating  Gas 

1.0004 

Water.     .     .     . 

76 

Carbon  Dioxide 

1.0008 

Alcohol     .     .     . 

26 

(Vacuum)      .     . 

0.9995 

238.  Energy.  The  energy  which  is  associated  with  elec- 
tric charges  is,  as  has  been  said  many  times,  in  the  dielec- 
tric forming  the  electric  field;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
calculate  the  amount  of  the  energy  per  cubic  centimetre 
at  any  point  of  the  field,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  proper- 
ties of  the  field  at  that  point.  It  is  much  easier,  however, 
to  calculate  the  entire  energy  of  the  field  in  terms  of  the 
charges  and  their  potentials. 

If  there  is  a  conductor  whose  charge  is  e  and  whose 
potential  is  F",  the  work  required  to  "produce  this  charge  is 
\  e  V.  The  charging  may  be  considered  as  having  been 
done  gradually,  so  that  the  potential  has  slowly  risen  from 
0  to  F".  If  the  potential  at  any  instant  is  F^,  the  work 
required  to  bring  up  from  the  earth  a  unit  positive  charge 
is  Vy  if  the  potential  does  not  change ;  and  so  the  work 
necessary  to  bring  up  a  charge  +  e  would  be  e  V^,  if  the 
potential  did  not  change.  But  while  e  is  being  brought  up 
in  small  equal  amounts,  the  potential  rises  regularly  from 
0  to  V,  and  so  the  average  potential  is  J  V.  The  entire 
work  done,  then,  in  bringing  up  the  charge  +  e  to  the  aver- 
age potential  ^  F"  is  the  product  of  the  two,  \  eV.  Since 
t=zGVy  this  may  be  expressed 


energy  =  JeF=l67r2  =  ^- 


(3) 


(The  negative  charge  —e  is  on  the  earth  at  the  potential  0 ; 
so  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  work  required  to  separate  the 
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charges  +  c  and  —  e  until  their  diflFerence  of  potential  is 

The  charges  on  a  condenser  are  +  e  at  a  potential  Fi  and 
—  e  at  a  potential  Fa.  Hence  the  work  required  to  produce 
these  charges,  that  is,  the  entire  energy  of  the  field,  ia 
J  e  Fi-Je  Fa  =  Je  (Fi-  Ft.)  Bute  =  C(Fi-  F,)and80 
this  may  be  expressed, 

energy  =  Je(rx-rO  =  JC(''x-^0'  =  J^.    •    (4) 

239.  Electrostatio  Measurements.  There  are  three  quan- 
tities which  must  be  measured  in  order  to  express  the 
electric  properties  of  a  charged  conductor,  —  quantity  of 
charge,  potential,  capacity. 

Capacity  depends  upon  the  size  and  shape  of  conductor 
and  the  constant  of  the  dielectric ;  and  in  certain  simple 
cases  its  value  may  be  calculated,  as  indicated  in  Article 
237. 

Potential,  or  difiference  of  potential,  may  be  measured 
by  certain  instruments  known  as  "electrometers."  One 
form  of  instrument  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  two 
plates  of  a  parallel-plate  condenser  tend  to  approach  each 
other  because  one  is  charged  positively  and  the  other  nega- 
tively.   It  may  be  proved  that,  if 

Fi  —  F*2  =  difference  of  potential  of  the  two  plates, 
d  =  the  distance  apart  of  the  two  plates, 
A  =  area  of  a  movable  portion  of  one  plate  near 
its  centre, 

the  mechanical  force  which  must  be  applied  to  this  mov- 
able disc  to  keep  it  from  moving  towards  the  other  plate  is 

Hence  ^^""^'  =  "^^^1 ^^^ 
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If  air  is  the  dielectric,  ^  =  1  on  the  electrostatic  system ; 
and  it  is  possible  to  measure  jP,  d  and  A;  so  Vi—  V^  may 
be  calculated. 

A  disc  is  taken  near  the  centre  of  one  plate,  so  as  to 
have  a  region  where  the  field  is  uniform.  If  the  force  on 
the  entire  plate  was  measured,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  a  correction  for  the  lack  of  uniformity  at  the  edges. 

Knowing  capacity  and  difference  of  potential,  quantity 
may  be  calculated.  There  is  a  method  which  will  be  de- 
scribed later  on  by  means  of  which  quantity  can  be  meas- 
ured, but  not  in  terms  of  the  electrostatic  system. 


CHAPTEB  III 

ELECTRIC   CONDUCTION 

Ik  the  previous  chapters,  the  general  properties  and 
laws  fH  electric  charges  at  rest  have  been  considered.  But 
it  is  possible  for  the  charges  to  move,  i.  e.  for  the  electric 
strain  to  change ;  and  in  this  and  the  following  chapters 
will  be  studied  the  different  methods  of  producing  motion 
of  the  charges,  and  the  laws  of  the  various  phenomena 
associated  with  this  motion. 

240.  Electric  Current  If  a  series  of  small  charged  bodies 
move  in  a  given  line,  or  if  a  charge  passes  along  a  conduc- 
tor, this  phenomenon  is  called  an  electric  "  current."  If  a 
charge  +  e  goes  by  a  fixed  point  in  one  direction  in  one  seo 
ond,  and  if  in  the  same  time  a  charge  —  e'  goes  by  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  sum,  e  +  «',  is  called  the  "  intensity  ** 
of  the  current,  and  its  direction  is  said  to  be  that  in  which 
the  positive  charge  moves.  If  the  current  is  steady,  the 
quantity  of  electricity  carried  by  in  t  seconds  is  the  pro- 
duct of  t  and  the  intensity  of  the  current. 

The  simplest  type  of  a  current  in  a  conductor  is  that 
afforded  when  two  plates  of  a  charged  condenser  are  joined 
by  a  conductor,  e.  g.  a  fine  wire,  as  shown.  The  charges  on 
the  two  plates  become  less  and  less,  as  is  manifest  by  the 
vanishing  of  the  strain  in  the  medium  between  the  two 
plates.  While  this  process  is  going  on,  the  wire  joining 
the  two  plates  grows  warm,  showing  that  its  molecules  are 
receiving  energy;  other  effects  are  also  produced,  which 
will  be  discussed  later;  and  the  existence  of  a  current 
can  always  be  proved  by  any  one  of  these  effects.    The 
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energy  of  the  dielectric  has  thus  passed  into  the  wire ;  and 
there  is  evidence  for  believing  that  it  passes  into  the  wire 
perpendicularly,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines. 


Fio.  166. 

There  is  said  to  be  an  electric  current  in  the  wire  join- 
ing the  plates,  as  long  as  the  energy  continues  to  come 
into  the  wire  from  the  dielectric.  Unless  the  charges  on 
the  plates  are  renewed,  this  process  will  soon  stop.  But 
if,  as  fast  as  the  strain  dies  down,  it  is  restored,  the  pro- 
cess will  continue  unchanged ;  and  there  is  said  to  be  a 
"steady"  current  in  the  wire.  This  may  be  expressed 
mathematically  by  saying  that,  if  the  difference  of  poten- 
tial, Vi  —  Fi,  can  be  maintained  constant,  there  will  be  a 
steady  current,  and  its  direction  in  the  connecting  wire 
will  be  from  the  point  of  high  potential  to  that  of  low, 
i  e.  from  Vi  to  Vf  (Notice  the  analogy  of  the  How  of 
heat  energy  from  high  temperature  to  low,  and  of  the  flow 
of  volume  energy  from  high  pressure  to  low.  In  this  case 
electric  energy  passes  from  high  to  low  potential)  Wher- 
ever there  is  a  difference  of  potential,  there  is  an  electric 
force  from  high  to  low ;  that  is,  a  positive  cliarge,  if  free 
to  move,  would  pass  from  high  to  low  potential,  while  a 
negative  chaige  would  pass  in  the  opposite  direction.    So 
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^H        ia  this  case  of  the  condenser,  since  a  conductor  joins  the 

^H  two  plates,  and  since  they  may  be  considered  as  baving 
^^K  equal  amouDta  of  positive  and  negative  charges,  the  former 
^^M  will  move  in  one  direction  in  tiie  wire,  the  lattur  in  the 
^^M  opposite.  While  the  charges  are  moving  there  is  no  reason 
^^B  for  believing  that  they  are  on  the  surface  of  the  conductor ; 
^^M  and,  in  fact,  it  is  kuown  tli&t,  except  in  the  case  of  rapidly 
^^B  alternating  currents,  the  current  ia  inside  the  conductor  as. 
^^R.       well  as  on  the  surface. 

^^M  The  one  necessary  condition,  therefore,  for  the  product 

^^  of  a  current  in  a  conductor  ia  some  means  of  keeping 

two  ends  at  a  difference  of  potential :  if  this  difference 
constant,  the  current  is  steady;  otherwise,  not. 
has  been  given  to  the  difference  of  potential  between  any" 
two  points  of  a.  conductor  through  which  a  current  ia  flow- 
ing, viz ,  the  "  electro-motive  force  "  (e.  m.  f.)  between  those 
•  points. 
There  are  many  waya  by  which  a  continuous  E-  M.  F.  may 
^  be  produced  and  maintained.  The  simplest  method  is  to 
USB  an  electric  machine,  either  a  friction  or  an  induction 
one,  and  to  join  its  two  "  poles  "  to  the  conductor  in  which 
a  current  is  desired. 

Another  metiiod  is  to  make  a  circuit,  part  of  one  con- 
ductor, part  of  another;  and  to  keep  the  two  junctious  at 
different  temperatures.  It  is  observed  that  under  these 
conditions  there  is,  except  in  special  cases,  a  current,  which 
is  called  a  "thermo-electric  current." 

Again,  it  is  observed  that,  if  two  different  solid  conduc- 
tors dip  into  a  liquid  conductor,  there  is  an  e.  m.  f.  between 
the  ends  of  the  solids,  which  rise  above  the  liquid.  So,  if 
they  are  joined  by  a  conductor,  e,  g.  a  wire,  there  will  be  a 
current  in  it. 

Still  another  method  depends  upon  certain  magnetic 
properties,  and  will  be  discussed  later. 

In  all  these  cases  energy  passes  from  the  dielectric  into 
the  conductor,  in  which  the  current  is  "  flowing ; "  and  this 
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energy  must  be  maintained  by  a  supply  of  energy  from 
some  source.  In  the  case  of  l)otli  the  electric  and  m^- 
netic  machines,  the  work  is  done  by  some  external  body 
turning  the  machine.  In  thermo-electric  currents  the 
energy  comes  from  the  bodies  which  maintain  the  difFer- 
enoea  in  temperature  at  the  junctiona.  Where  the  two 
solid  conductors  dip  in  a  Hqnid  one,  the  energy  comes  from 
certain  chemical  reactions. 

341.  Ihermo-Eleotria  Cnrrenta.  The  conditions  for  a 
thermo-electric  current  are :  a  circuit  made  of  two  differ- 
ent conductors  1  and  2,  having  junctions  at  A  and  B\  and 
the  maintenance  of  different  temperatures  at  these  junc- 
tions. The  explanation  of  the  cause  o£  the  current  is  not 
difficult. 


IM  any  two  conductors,  1  and  2,  are  placed  in  contact  at 
they  do  not  come  to  Wie  same  potential  exactly  (see 
Art.  226).  Call  the  potential  of  conductor  1,  FV;  and  that 
of  2,  Fi;  and  let  Fi  >  V^.  The  natural  tendency  of  all 
conductors  in  contact  is  to  come  to  the  same  potential ;  but, 
since  V\  is  higher  than  V%,  there  must  be  some  electric 
force  acting  from  2  towards  1,  across  A,  so  as  to  oppose  the 
tendency  of  Fi  to  become  as  small  as  Fj.  A  mechanical 
analogy  may  make  the  matter  clearer.  If  at  the  bottom  of 
a  U-tube  half  filled  with  water  there  is  a  paddle-wheel,  so 
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arranged  as  to  drive  the  water  in  one  direction  or  the  otl 
and,  if  around  the  axle  of  this  wheel  a  rope  is  coiled,  at 
whose  free  end  hangs  a  heavy  weight, 
—  the  wheel  will  turn,  thus  forcing  the 
water  up  in  one  arm  of  the  tuhe  to  a 
greater  height  than  it  is  in  the  other. 
The  wheel  will  come  to  rest  when  the 
back-pressure  due  to  the  difference  in 
pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  the  wl 
exactly  equals  the  pressure  which 
wheel  exerts  owing  to  the  heavy  weight. 
Tiie  pressure  at  the  side  1,  ^i,  is  greater 
than  that  at  the  side  2,  pa,  i  e.  pi  >  pi. 
These  two  pressures  tend  to  hecome 
equal;  but  are  kept  from  so  doing  by  a 
pressure  at  A,  produced  by  the  falling 
weight,  which  acts  from  2  towards  1 
through  A. 
In  the  case  of  the  two  condactora  1  and  2,  this  f( 
acting  from  2  towards  1,  l  e.  tending  to  move  a  positive 
charge  in  that  direction  and  a  negative  one  in  the  other, 
must  be  produced  by  the  differences  in  the  "specific 
attractions  "  of  the  two  kinds  of  matter  for  electricity. 
(See  Art.  217.)  Its  existence  may  be  easily  proved.  If 
a  current  is  passed  through  the  junction  A  from  1  to  2 
by  means  of  some  electric  machine  (say),  i.  e,  if  a  positive 
charge  is  forced  from  1  to  2,  and  a  negative  one  from  2  to  1, 
resistance  will  be  experienced  at  the  junction  A  if  there  is 
a  force  there  acting  from  2  to  1 ;  work  will  have  to  he  done 
there  against  "  molecular  forces ; "  energy  will  be  given  the 
molecules  there ;  and  so  a  heat  effect  which  corresponds  to 
addition  of  heat  energy  should  be  observed  at  the  junction. 
The  difference  of  potential  is  F,  —  V,,  or  E.  So  this  is  the 
work  which  would  be  done  if  a  unit  positive  chiirge  was 
carried  across  from  1  to  2,  or  if  a  unit  negative  charge  was 
carried  from  2  to  1,     If,  then,  a  current  whose  intensity  ia 
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B  carried  across  from  1  to  2  for  t  seconds,  i.  e.  if  a  quan- 

i  t  passes,  the  work  done  at  the  junction  is  E  i  t ;  and 
this  work  is  spent  in  adding  heat  energy  to  the  junction, 
since  Vi  >  Vt.  Consequently,  its  temperature  will  rise, 
and  this  fact  can  be  observed. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  current  is  forced  through  A 
from  2  towards  1,  the  electric  force  at  the  junction  helps  the 
current  on,  it  iteelf  does  work ;  and  so  the  molecules  there 
lose  energy,  and  the  temi)erature  of  the  junction  falls.  The 
loss  in  energy,  if  a  current  whose  intensity  is  i  passes  for  t 
seconds,  ia  Hit;  the  same  as  the  energy  gained  when  the 
current  is  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Consequently,  if  on  passing  a  current  through  any  junc- 
tion from  1  to  2  there  is  a  rise  in  temperature ;  and  if,  on 
reversing  the  current,  there  is  a  fall  in  temperature,  it  is 
proved  that  there  is  a  different  of  potential,  i,  e.  an  e.  m.  f. 
acting  from  2  towards  1,  so  that  V,  is  naturally  greater 
than  Vj.  If  the  heat  effect,  measured  in  ergs,  is  S;  and  if 
the  intensity  of  the  current  is  i  and  it  flows  (  seconds  in 
producing  S,  the  E.  M.  F.,  £,  at  the  junction  is  given  by 
the  formula 

H=Eit, (1) 

»e.  E=Hlit       {la) 

This  E.  M.  F.  which  exists  at  the  junctions  of  any  two 
different  bodies  (conductors  or  dielectrics),  and  which  be- 
comes evident  whenever  two  bodies  are  brought  in  contact, 
is  called  the  "  Peltier  E.  M.  F."  (Its  effect  is  often  masked 
by  the  chemical  action  of  surrounding  media,  e.  g,  air,  upon 
the  two  substances.)  It  may  be  measured  as  just  shown ; 
and  exact  measurements  prove  that  it  changes  as  the  tem- 
perature does,  but  at  different  rates  for  different  pairs  of 


It  may  also  be  proved  by  direct  experiment  that  in  a 
conductor,  different  points  of  which  arc  at  different  tem- 
peratures, there  are  differences   of  potential.     These  are 
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called  "  Thomson  E.  m.  f.'s  " ;  and  in  some  metala  their 
directions  are  from  points  of  high  to  points  of  low  tem- 
peratures, and  in  others  are  in  the  opposite  direction. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  two  kinds  of  e.  m.  f.'s  io 
circuit  of  two  conductors,   whose  junctions  are  at 
ent  temperatures,  there  are  currents  produced,  unless  tl 
various  forces  balance  one  another.     If  the  temperature 
one  junction  is  kept  fixed,  and  that  of  the  other  varied,  it' 
ia  always  possible  to  find  such  a  temperature  for  it  that 
there  is  no  current     This  second  temperature  ia  called  the 
temperature   of   "inversion,"   corresponding    to   the  fixed 
temperature   of   the   other   junction  ;   for   if   the   varying 
temperature   is   now  changed   so   as  to   be  farther   away 
from  the  fixed  temperature,  the  current  is  reversed.     The 
energy  whicii  is  required  to  maintain  a  thermo-electric 
rent  ia  furnished,  as  was  said  before,  by  the  bodies  whii 
keep  the  temperatures  of  the  junctions  fixed. 

By  having  a  series  of  thermo-electric  junctions,  that 
by  joining  in  series  several  "  couples  "  of  two  conduct 

and  by  keeping  the  alternate 
junctions  at  different  tempera- 
tures, it  is  possible  to  produce 
a  considerable  e.  m.  f.  The 
arrangement  is  shown  in  the 
figure ;  and  if  the  junctions 
on  the  aide  A  are  at  even  it 
slightly  different  temperature 
from  those  on  the  side  B,  there  will  be  a  noticeable  e.  m.  f., 
which  can  produce  a  current  Such  an  inetrumeat  a 
called  a  "  thermopile,"  and  it  is  extremely  aaeful  in  de- 
tecting differences  in  temperatures. 

242    Primary  Cells.     If  any  solid   dips   in    any  liqi 
there  is,  of  course,  a  difference  of  potential  between  thi 
and  this  is  found  to  be  especially  large  if  both  the  solii 
and  liquid  are  conductors.     The  value  of  the  difference  of 
potential  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  two  substances, 
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and,  if  two  solid  conductors  dip  in  the  same  liquid  conduc- 
tor, they  will  as  a  rule  be  at  different  potentials.  For  the 
liquid  conductor  has  the  same  potential  throughout,  and 
the  potentials  of  the  two  solid  conductors  differ  from  that 
of  the  liquid  by  different  amounts.  So,  if  the  solid  con- 
ductors are  now  joined  by  a  wire,  there  will  be  a  current 
produced  in  it  by  the  E.  M.  F.  at  its  two  ends,  because  this 
E.  M.  F.  is  maintained  by  the  differences  between  the  two 
solid  conductors  and  the  liquid.  Such  an  apparatus  is 
called  a  "  primary  cell." 

A  special  case  of  this  process  is  when  rods  of  zinc  and 
copper  dip  m  acidulated  water  (e.  g.  a  dilute  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid).  Both  metals  are  found 
to  have  potentials  lower  than  that  of  the 
liquid;  but  that  of  the  copper  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  zinc,  and  so  the  E.  m.  f. 
produces  a  current  from  copper  to  zinc,  to 
acidulated  water,  to  copper,  etc.  It  is  ob- 
served, also,  by  experiment  that,  as  the 
current  flows,  the  zinc  rod  dissolves,  or 
wastes  away,  and  that  at  the  copper  rod 
hydrogen  gas  forms  and  bubbles  off  at  the  surface  of  the 
liquid. 

Before  the  zinc  and  copper  rods  are  joined  by  the  out- 
side wire,  the  relative  differences  in  potential  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  diagram, 
in    which    vertical    dis- 
Ea  tances  mean  differences 

Cu   in  potential.     Thus,  the 

zinc  rod  (Zn)  has  a  con- 
stant potential,  which  is 
Fig.  170.  shown    by    a   horizontal 

line ;  in  passing  from  the 
zinc  to  the  acidulated  water  there  is  a  marked  increase  in 
potential,  Ei ;  the  liquid  has  a  constant  potential  through- 
out, being  a  conductor;  then  in  passing  from  it  to  the 
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copper  (Cu)  there  is  a  fall  of  potential  Ff,  but  the  co] 
is  at  a  higher  potential  than  the  zinc,  since  £i  >  S, 

If  the  copper  and  zinc  rods  are  joined  by  a  copper  wire, 
a  current  is  thus  produced ;  and,  since  in  any  conductor  the 
current  flows  from  high  to  low  potential,  there  must 


I 

^^    sii 


Cu.Zn 
Fio.  17L 

fall  of  potential  in  every  conductor  through  which  the  t 
rent  is  passinf^,  as  is  shown  in  the  diagram.  Starting  from 
the  aide  of  the  zinc  rod  next  the  Uquid,  there  is  a  rise  in 
potential  to  the  liquid,  a  fall  through  the  liquid,  a  drop  in 
passing  from  the  liquid  to  the  copper,  a  fall  through  the 
copper  rod  and  wire,  a  sligkt  difference  at  the  junction  of 
the  copper  and  the  zinc,  a  fall  through  the  zinc  rod  at  a 
different  rate  from  the  fall  through  the  copper,  etc.  These 
facts  may  be  proved  by  direct  experiment. 

If  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  zinc  rod  and 
the  liquid  is  £1,  the  work  required  to  make  a  current  whose 
intensity  is  i  pass  tor  (  seconds  from  the  zinc  into  the 
liquid  is  Eiit.  Similarly,  if  the  difference  of  potential 
between  the  liquid  and  the  copper  is  S^,  the  energy  set 
free,  as  the  current  passes  from  high  to  low  potential,  is 
S^it;  that  is,  this  amount  of  electric  energy  ia  transformed 
into  some  other  kind  of  energy.  In  a  similar  manner, 
energy  is  set  free  throughout  each  conductor  in  the  circuit, 

the  potential  falls  in  the  direction  of  the  current.  (The 
slight  Peltier  B.  M.  F.  at  the  junction  of  tlie  copper  and  zino 
also  requires  or  furnishes  energy ;  but  this  amount  is  very 
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minute.)  The  energy  set  free  by  the  current  as  it  passes  is 
spent  in  doing  work  at  the  junctions  or  in  the  conductors. 
As  the  current  passes  from  the  liquid  to  the  copper,  chemi- 
cal actions  take  place,  viz.  hydrogen  gas  is  formed,  and  the 
energy  £ait  ia  spent  in  doing  this  "  chemical "  work. 
Through  the  conductors  there  is  a  fall  of  potential,  E^  —  Bj 
(neglecting  the  Peltier  E.  m.  f.  at  the  Zn  —  Cu  junction) ; 
and  the  energy  (A'l  —  Ei)  it  is  spent  in  giving  heat>*nergy 
to  the  molecules  of  the  conductors.  Consecjuently,  in  gen- 
eral, their  temperature  is  raised.  Therefore,  the  electric 
energy  Ei  i  t  must  he  furnished  from  some  source  of  energy 
in  between  the  zinc  and  the  acidulated  water ;  ^,  i  i  is  spent 
in  chemical  work;  (Ei  —  Et)  i  t,  m  heat  effects.  At  the 
zinc  plate,  as  stated  before,  there  is  solution  of  the  zinc  in 
the  acidulated  water ;  and,  as  is  well  known,  when  zinc  dis- 
solves in  acid,  energy  is  liberated,  so  that  the  energy  Ei  i  t, 
which  is  required  for  the  current,  ia  furnished  by  the  mole- 
cules which  dissolve  from  the  zinc  into  the  acid.  (Some 
heat  energy  may  be  furnished  from  neighboring  bodies,  or 
may  be  given  up  to  them ;  but  these  amounts  are  here 
neglected.) 

If  1  gram  of  zinc  is  dissolved  in  a  vessel  containing  acidu- 
lated water,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  the  temperature  is 
raised.  By  measuring  the  rise  in  temperature  the  masses 
of  the  substances  and  their  specific  heats,  it  is  possible  to 
calculate  how  much  heat  energy  has  been  produced  when 
the  1  gram  of  zinc  dissolves  and  the  corresponding  amount 
of  hydrogen  is  produced.  Let  this  amount  of  energy  he  h. 
Then  if,  as  the  current  of  intensity  i  passes  for  t  seconds  in 
the  cull  which  has  been  described  above,  m  grams  of  zinc 
dissolve  and  a  corresponding  amount  of  hydrogen  is  pro- 
duced, the  energy  m  A  is  furnished  as  a  result  of  the  two 
chemical  actions  at  the  zinc  and  copper  poles.  Conse- 
quently, 

mh=E,it~E^itr=(E\-E.)i.(      .     .     (2) 

So  that,  if  m,  h,  i,  t  are  known,  Ei  —  Ea  may  he  calculated. 


A  mechanical  analogy  may  make  the  action  of  a  pri- 
mary cell  clearer.  If  in  a  U-tube,  partly  filled  with  water,  a 
pump  or  paddle-wheel  is  inserted  at  the  bottom  and  worked 
by  some  external  power,  the  water  will 
he  raised  higher  in  one  arm  than  the 
other;  and,  if  the  two  arms  are  con- 
nected above  by  a  pipe,  the  water  may 
be  forced  over  from  one  arm  into  the 
other.  The  process  will  continue  in- 
definitely, as  long  as  energy  is  furnished 
the  pump  so  as  to  make  it  work.  The 
pump  forces  the  water  from  a  low  pres- 
sure ou  one  aide  to  a  high  one  on  the 
other,  juat  as  the  chemical  action  at  the 
zinc  pole  raisea  the  electricity  from  a 
low  potential  to  a  high  one. 

Such  a  primary  cell  as  the  one  de- 
scribed is  sometimes  called  a  "  single- 
fluid"  cell,  and  the  current  which  it 
tomishes  is  by  no  means  constant.  The  hydrogen  which  is 
formed  at  the  copper  pole  does  not  all  bubble  off ;  but  some 
remaina  there,  changing  the  character  of  the  E.  M,  F, ;  aome 
zinc  is  also  slowly  depoaited  on  the  copper.  Again,  as  the 
positive  charges  are  carried  through  the  liquid,  they  are 
not  all  handed  on  to  the  copper  pole,  but  aome  remain  neai 
it,  thus  opposing  the  approach  of  other  positive  charges. 
This  last  fact  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  there  is  an 
E.  M.  F.  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  one  producing  the 
How  through  the  liquid.  The  entire  phenomenon  is  called 
"  polarization,"  and  the  "  back  -  E.  M.  F."  is  called  the 
E.  M.  F.  of  polarization.  To  obviate  these  difficulties  certain 
cells  have  been  devised  which  contain  two  liquids  sepa- 
rated by  some  porous  partition,  thus  keeping  the  liquids 
apart,  but  permitting  the  current  to  pass.  In  these  cells 
polarization  may  be  largely  avoided,  and  so  a  fairly  con- 
stant current  may  be  produced.    If  the  current  is  too  great, 
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the  E.  M.  ¥.  of  any  cell  will  change.     The  best-known  cell 
of  a  two-duid  type  is  the  Daniels.     In  this  the  two  fluids 
are  solutions  of  copper  sulphate  and 
sulphuric   acid   in  water;   and   the     _  -j- 

two  metals  are  zinc,  dipping  in  the  nJlfiW^ 
acid,  and  copper,  dipping  in  the  cop-  r 

per  sulphate.  Auotlier  cell,  which 
is  more  complicated,  but  which  main- 
tains indefinitely  a  constant  b.  m.  p., 
provided  that  only  a  minute  current 
passes  through  it,  is  a  Clark  cell, 
which  is  now  used  in  laboratories  to 
give  a  standard  e.  m.  f. 

When  a  piece  of   pure  metal  is  p,g  j^g^ 

immersed   in   an  acid,  it   does   not 

continue  to  tUssoIve;  on  the  contrary,  the  process  ceases 
so  quickly  that  it  is  detected  with  difficulty.  But,  if 
there  ia  any  metallic  impurity  in  the  metal,  the  process 
continues  until  the  impurity  is  dislodged.  The  explaua- 
tion  ia  very  simple.  The  metallic  impurity,  the  metal 
itself,  and  the  acid  form  a  primary  cull,  like  the  copper- 
zinc-acid  cell;  and,  as  the  current  passes  from  the  metal 
into  the  acid,  the  metal  is  dissolved,  just  as  the  zinc  was. 
Ordinary  commercial  zinc  rods  are  quite  impure;  so  that, 
when  they  are  dipped  in  dilute  acids,  some  zinc  dissolves 
without  producing  any  current  outside.  This  is  called 
"local  action  ;"  and  it  may  be  largely  prevented  by  amal- 
gamating the  surface  of  the  zinc  with  mercury,  so  as  to 
render  the  surface  approximately  uniform. 

343.  Nature  of  CondnotorB.  All  metals,  in  the  solid  and 
liquid  conditions,  are  conductors ;  but  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  other  liquids  are;  and  gases  conduct  only  under 
definite  conditions.  There  are  certain  complex  conductors 
such  that,  when  a  current  is  passed  through  them,  some  of 
their  constituents  are  liberated  at  the  place  where  the  cur- 
ceat  enters,  and  other  constituents  at  the  place  where  the 
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current  leaves.  Thus,  when  a  current  is  passed  through  a 
aolutioQ  of  sulphuric  acid  in  water,  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
are  liberated  at  the  places  where  the  current  leaves  and 
enters,  respectively.  Again,  if  a  current  is  passed  through 
a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  water,  silver  and  oxygen  are 
liberated.  Such  condnetora  are  called  "electrolytes;"  and 
the  process  of  the  conduction  through  them  is  called 
"  electrolysis." 

244.  ElectroIysiB.  Some  solids  are  electrolytes,  such  as 
silver  iodide.  With  the  exception  of  fused  metals,  all 
liquid  conductora  are  electrolytes ;  and,  when  a  gas  is  made 
conducting,  it  becomes  an  electrolyte.  The  metal  con- 
ductors, sometimes  called  " electrodes "  or  "poles,"  liy  which 
the  current  enters  and  leaves  a  liquid  or  gaseous  conductor, 
are  called  "  anodo  "  and  "  kathode,"  respectively, 

The  laws  of  conduction  through  electrolytes  have  been 
investigated  by  Faraday,  and  may  be  thus  expressed : 

1.  The  mass  of  the  substance  liberated  in  a  given  time 
at  either  kathode  or  anode  is  directly  proportional  to  tbe 
quantity  of  electricity  which  has  passed,  i.  e.  to  the  prod- 
uct of  the  intensity  of   the  current  and  the  number  of 


2.  If  the  same  current  is  passed  through  several  electro- 
lytes in  series,  i.  e.  if  several  substances  are  being  liberated 
at  the  same  time,  the  masses  of  the  substances  liberated  are 
directly  proportional  to  their  "  chemicid  equivalents."  By 
definition,  the  chemical  equivalent  of  any  element  is  its 
"  atomic  weight "  divided  by  its  "  valence."  And  by  "  val- 
ence" is  meant  the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  which 
combine  with  one  atom  of  the  element  to  form  a  stable 
compound ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  twice  the  number 
of  oxygen  atoms  which  combine  with  one  atom  of  the 
element  to  form  a  compound.  In  a  similar  way,  the 
valence  of  any  group  of  atoms  or  "  radical "  may  be  defined 
as  the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  or  twice  the  number  of 
oxygen  atoms  whicfh  combine  with  it  to  form  a  molecule 
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Thus,  the  valence  of  S  O4  is  2,  because  there  is  a  molecule, 
H2  S  O4,  sulphuric  acid. 

The  following  table  gives  £he  *'  atomic  weight,"  valency, 
and  chemical  equivalent  of  several  elements :  — 


TABLE  XIII 


Chlorine  .  .  . 
Copper  (Cupric) 
Hydrogen  .  . 
Iron  (Ferric)  . 
Lead  .... 
Oxygen  .  .  . 
Potassium  .  . 
Silver .... 
Sodium  .  .  . 
Zinc    .... 


Atomic 
Weight. 


35.37 

63.18 

1.00 

65.88 

206.39 
16.96 
39.03 

107.66 
23.00 
64.88 


Valency. 


1 

2 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 


Chemical 
Eqaivalent. 


36.37 

31.69 

1.00 

18.63 

103.20 

7.98 

39.03 

107.66 
23.00 
32.44 


Faraday's  first  law  furnishes  at  once  a  method  by  means 
of  which  the  intensities  of  two  currents  may  be  compared. 
If  the  mass  m^  is  liberated  by  a  current  whose  intensity 
is  i\  flowing  for  ti  seconds,  and  if  m2  is  liberated  in  the 
same  electrolyte  when  a  current  of  intensity  is  flows  for 
t%  seconds, 


or 


mx :  m^  =  ix  tx :  i^  U, 
ix :  12  =  rrixU  :  rrit  tx  . 


(3) 


And  mi,  m^,  tx,  and  ^2  can  be  easily  measured.  This  prin- 
ciple is  made  use  of  in  "gas  voltameters,"  where  gases 
are  liberated ;  and  in  "  copper  and  silver  voltameters,"  in 
which  copper  and  silver,  respectively,  are  deposited  at  the 
kathodes.  An  illustration  of  a  common  type  of  gas  vol- 
tameter is  given  on  the  following  page. 
345.  From  a  study  of  electrolysis  and  its  laws  as  dis- 
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covered  by  Faraday,  a  great  deal  may  be  learued  as  to 
nature  o£  cooduction.     The  mecbauism  of  the  conduci 

is  the  passage  of  a  serita  of  positive 
/^^JN  charges  iu  one  directiou  aud  of  nega- 

tive ones  ill  the  other,  these  ciiargtw 
being  carried  ou  portions  of  matter  j 
because  there  is  no  steady  current 
unless  portions  of  matter  are  liber- 
ated at  the  poles,  and  the  amount  of 
the  current  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  amounts  o£  matter  set  frefe:. 
The  name  given  these  portions  wh« 
carry  the  charges  is  "  ions."  By 
amining  at  which  pole,  anode  or  k^ 
thode,  a  given  substance  is  liberated, 
the  kind  of  electric  charge  on   this 

Tions  may  be  determined.     Tf  a  suh- 
stanee  is  liberated  at  the  kathode, 
■^-f^    i.  e.  where  the  current  leaves,  its  ions 
must  have  been  positively  charged; 
and,  if  liberated  at  the  anode,  nega- 
tively charged. 
Experiments  seem  to  prove  that  in  every  case  of  electrol- 
ysis the  ions  are  dissociated  portions  of  molecules.     Thus, 
no  gas  conducts  until  some  of  the  molecules  are  disso- 
ciated,^ a  state  of  affairs  which  can  be  proved  to  exist  by 
other  methods.     Again,  with  the  exception  of  fused  sub- 
stances, no  pure  liquid  conducts,  some  salt  or  acid  muat 
be  added  to  it;  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  independent 
evidence  leading  to  the  belief  that  no  such  liquid  is  a  con- 
ductor unless  the  salt  or  acid  in  solution  in  it  is,  at  least 
partially,  dissociated. 

Faraday's  second  law  fixes  the  relative  charges  carried 
by  an  ion  of  any  form  of  matter.  First,  the  charge  carried 
on  any  one  ion  of  the  same  substance  is  always  the  same, 
no  matter  in  what  electrolyte  the  ion  exists.      This  ta 
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proved  by  the  following  fact :  if  the  same  current  is  passed 
through  two  electrolytes  in  series,  which  liberate  at  their 
two  similar  poles,  e.  g.  kathodes,  the  same  substance  (such 
as  solutions  of  sulpliuric  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  in 
water,  in  both  of  which  hydrogen  is  liberated  at  the  ka- 
thodes), the  masses  there  set  free  are  the  same,  the  chemical 
equivalent  of  any  one  substance  being  always  the  same ; 
but  the  quantities  of  electricity  carried  through  each  electro- 
lyte are  the  same,  and  they  are  carried  on  the  same  number 
of  ions  in  each,  since  the  masses  are  equal ;  consequently  the 
charge  carried  on  an  ion  in  the  one  electrolyte  is  the  same 
as  that  carried  on  the  same  ion  in  the  other  electrolyte. 
There  is,  then,  always  associated  with  an  ion  of  any  sub- 
stance a  definite  charge  which  cannot  be  varied ;  it  is  just 
as  much  a  property  of  the  ion  as  its  mass. 

Second,  the  charges  carried  on  ions  of  different  sub- 
stances are  in  the  ratio  of  their  valences.  This  is  proved  by 
the  following  deduction  from  Faraday's  laws :  let  the  same 
current  pass  through  two  electrolytes  in  series,  so  that  the 
same  quantity  of  electricity  is  being  carried  by  two  sets  of 
ions.  A  certain  number  of  ions  in  each  set  are  liberated  in 
a  certain  time ;  call  these  numbers  ni  and  n^  for  the  two 
sets ;  and  call  the  electric  charges  carried  on  each  ion  of 
the  two  sets  ei  and  e^*    Then 

Hi  e\  =  n^  «2> 

since  the  same  total  charges  are  being  carried.  Further, 
if  mi  and  m«  are  the  masses  of  the  two  substances  set 
free,  and  Wi  and  w^  the  actual  masses  of  an  ion  in  each 
of  the  two  sets, 

mx  =  Ux  Wxt 

ms  =  w^  w^'j 
that  is,  mi  xm^^wxe^iw^ ex. 

But  by  Faraday's  second  law,  writing  Cx  and  Cg  for  the 
chemical  equivalents  of  the  two  ions, 

mi :  mj  =  Ci :  ca (4) 
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Substituting  for  nii  /  m%  its  value,  this  becomes 

wi  e%  :w2ei  =  cx :  Cj. 

But  wjw2  =  ratio  of  *'  atomic  weights  "  by  definition  of 
"  atomic  weight ; "  and  hence,  since  c  is  the  ratio  of  atomic 
weight  to  valence,  ei/e2=  ratio  of  the  valences  of  the  two 
substances.  So,  if  a  hydrogen  ion  carries  a  charge  e,  any 
other  ion,  whose  valence  is  v,  must  carry  a  charge  v  e. 

This  fact  follows  at  once  if  ions  are  regarded  as  disso- 
ciated parts  of  molecules.  For  a  molecule  is  uncharged 
or  neutral ;  and  so,  if  it  breaks  up  into  ions,  some  will  be 
+,  the  others  - ;  but  the  amount  of  each  charge  must  be 
the  same.  Thus,  if  a  molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid  breaks 
up  into  an  hydrogen  ion  and  a  chlorine  ion, 

HCl  =  H  +  CI, 

the  charge  on  the  hydrogen  ion  must  be  equal  but  opposite 
to  that  on  the  chlorine  ion.  If  a  molecule  of  zinc  chloride 
breaks  up  into  a  zinc  ion  and  two  chlorine  ions 

ZnCh  =  Zn  +  CI  +  CI, 

the  charge  on  the  zinc  ion  must  be  twice  as  great  as  that 
on  a  chlorine  ion,  and  therefore  twice  as  great  as  that  on  a 
hydrogen  ion.  But  the  valence  of  zinc  is  two.  All  other 
ions  may  be  considered  in  the  same  way ;  and  the  above 
law  is  a  natural  consequence. 

If  the  electrolyte  is  a  liquid,  the  same  ion  is  always 
charged  with  the  same  kind  of  a  charge ;  thus  a  hydrogen 
or  a  metal  ion  of  any  kind  is  always  charged  positively, 
an  oxygen  or  chlorine  ion  always  negatively.  This  is  not 
true  if  tlie  electrolyte  is  a  gas ;  for  there  a  hydrogen  ion  is 
under  certain  conditions  positive,  under  others  negative ; 
and  similarly  with  an  oxygen  or  chlorine  ion.  The 
amount  of  the  charge  is,  however,  always  the  same  for 
any  one  ion. 

246.  It  is  a  matter  of  easy  experiment  to  determine 
how  many  grams  of  any  substance  are  liberated  from  au 
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electrolyte  when  a  certain  current  passes ;  and,  if  this  is 
known  for  any  one  substance,  the  amounts  of  any  other 
substance  which  would  be  liberated  by  the  same  current 
may  be  calculated  from  Faraday's  second  law.  The  amounts 
which  would  be  liberated  by  a  different  current  may  be 
calculated  by  Faraday's  first  law.  The  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity, that  is,  the  intensity  of  the  current  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  seconds  (i  t),  would  be  naturally  calculated 
in  terms  of  the  electrostatic  unit  (see  Art.  218) ;  but  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  measure  currents  in  terms  of  this 
unit.  So  another  unit  is  ordinarily  used  for  measuring 
currents ;  and,  if  its  value  is  determined  once  for  all  in 
terms  of  the  electrostatic  unit,  the  current  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  it  also,  if  it  is  desired.  This  new 
unit  of  quantity  for  measuring  currents  will  be  defined 
later  (see  Art.  277) ;  and  it  is  called  the  "  electromagnetic 
unit."  The  number  of  grams  of  any  substance  liberated 
when  1  electromagnetic  unit  passes  (i.  e.  the  number  of 
grams  of  a  definite  kind  of  ions,  which  carry  a  charge 
equal  to  1  unit)  is  known  as  the  "  electro-chemical  equiva- 
lent "  of  that  substance.  Some  of  these  values  for  differ- 
ent elements  are  given  in  the  following  table :  — 

TABLE  XIV 
Electro-Chemical  Equivalents 


Chlorine      .     . 
Copper  (Cupric) 
Hydrogen    .     . 

0.003675 

0.003261 

0.00010352 

Iron  (Ferric) 
Oxygen    .     .     . 
Silver  .... 

0.001932 

0.000828 
0.011180 

It  should  be  observed  that,  if  a  certain  number  of  units  of 
quantity  liberate  a  number  of  grams  of  a  substance  equal 
to  its  chemical  equivalent,  that  same  quantity  will  liber- 
ate a  number  of  grams  of  any  other  substance  equal  to  its 
chemical  equivalent.     For,  by  Faraday's  second  law, 

mi :  7W2  =  ci :  C2. 
XX 
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And,  if  )»i  =  flu  mi  must  equal  fl«.     It  may  be  easily  I 
culated  from  the  table  just  given  that  96o4  units  will^ 
free  au  amount  of  any  substance  whose  mass  numerically 
equals  its  chemical  equivalent.     (The  chemical  equivalent 
of  hydrogen   is  1 ;  hence  1  gram   of  hydrogen  ions  ( 
9654  electromagnetic  units.) 

247.  Dissociation  Theory  of  Electrolytes. 
the  laws  of  electrolysis  may  all  be  explained  if  the  ions  8 
dissociated  portions  of  molecules,  each  one  carrying  a  defi- 
nite charge  proportional  to  its  valence.     This  theoiy  will 
now  be  explained  more  in  detail. 

In  gases  the  explanation  is  extremely  simple.  Ifei^ 
known  that  gases  can  be  dissociated  in  several  way8,t 
raising  the  temperature  sufficiently,  by  producing  so  grew 
an  electric  strain  that  a  spark  passes,  etc  ;  and  experiments 
prove  that,  if  there  is  any  dissociation  in  a  gas,  the  gas 
can  conduct  a  current,  and,  if  there  is  no  dissodatiou,  it 
cannot. 

In  the  case  of  liquid  electrolytes,  the  explanation  is  more 
complicated.  It  must  first  be  noted  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  fused  solids,  no  liquid  can  conduct  a  current 
unless  there  is  dissolved  in  it  some  salt  or  acid.  Further, 
only  particular  kiuds  of  liquid  solutions  can  conduct;  and 
in  all  these,  with  no  exception,  there  are  independent  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  the  salt  or  acid  is  dissociated.  The 
theory  is  that,  when  a  salt  or  acid  is  dissolved  in  certain 
liquids,  there  is  partial  diasociiition.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  ordinary  salt  or  acid  solutions  in  water,  but  is  not 
true  of  moat  organic  solutions,  such  as  sugar  in  water  or 
salt  in  benzine.  If,  for  example,  a  gram  of  common  salt, 
aodinm  chloride  (NaCl),  is  put  in  water,  a  definite  per- 
centage of  the  salt  will  dissociate  into  sodium  and  chlorine 
ions.     These  ions  are  not  molecules,  but  are  charged  atoms 

;  this  case ;  and  so  it  would  not  be  expected  that  the 
I  properties  of  solid  sodium  or  chlorine  gas  would  be 
^lown.     The  sodium  ion  is  positively  charged ;  the  chio- 
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rine  ion  negatively,  as  is  proved  by  passing  a  current 
through  the  liquid,  and  seeing  which  substance  comes  with 
the  current  to  the  kathode,  and  which  against  the  current 
to  the  anode.  In  this  solution  of  common  salt  in  water 
the  percentage  of  molecules  dissociated  is  supposed  to  re- 
main constant  (unless  temperature  or  other  conditions 
change) ;  but  the  process  of  dissociation  and  combination 
is  supposed  to  go  on  continually,  so  that  any  individual  ion 
may  exist  as  such  for  a  while,  and  may  then  combine  with 
an  ion  of  the  other  kind  to  form  a  molecule.  This  process 
is  supposed  to  be  going  on  in  any  solution  of  common  salt  in 
water.  If,  now,  a  difference  of  potential  is  applied  at  two 
points  in  the  solution  by  two  wires  joined  to  a  primary  cell 
(or  any  other  source  of  e.  m.  f.),  there  will  be  an  electric 
force  urging  the  positively  charged  ions  towards  the  ka- 
thode during  those  intervals  of  time  in  which  these  ions  are 
dissociated ;  similarly,  the  negatively  charged  ions  will  be 
urged  in  the  opposite  direction,  towards  the  anode.  Any 
individual  ion  will  be  given  a  velocity  in  one  direction,  may 
then  meet  another  ion  of  the  other  kind,  with  which  it 
combines,  and  will  then  receive  no  further  acceleration 
until  it  becomes  free  again.  It  must  be  noticed  that,  on 
this  theory,  the  dissociation  ia  not  produced  by  the  B.  M.  f., 
or  the  current,  but  takes  place  as  a  part  of  the  process  of 
solution. 

In  any  actual  case  it  is  exceedingly  diflBcult  to  determine 
exactly  what  the  ions  are.  If  pure  water  is  dissociated  at 
all,  it  must  be  to  an  amount  almost  too  minute  to  measure. 
Any  substance  which  goes  into  solution  and  dissociates 
forms  ions  ;  and  these  are  carried  to  the  anode  and  kathode. 
The  actions  at  these  places,  however,  are  complicated. 
Some  ions  combine  with  each  other  to  form  molecules ; 
others  react  on  the  liquid,  and  the  products  of  the  reaction 
form  molecules  and  are  liberated.  Of  course  no  substance 
can  be  liberated  unless  it  exists  in  the  form  of  molecules 
Consider  several  cases. 
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^^H  1.  Dilute  aqueous  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  H^SO^,  with 

^^H  platinum  wires  as  anode  and  kathode.     The  ions  are  sun 

^V  posed  to  be 

H  H,  K,  SOt. 

^^t  The  H  ions  go  to  the  kathode,  give  their  chaiges  to  the 

^^M  metal  conductor  there,  combine  to  form  molecules.  Ha,  and 

^H  30  bubble  off  as  a  gas.     The  SOi  ions  go  to  the  anode,  give 

^H  up  their  charges  to  the  metal  conductor,  but  cannot  escape, 

^H  because  of  themselves  they  cannot  form  molecules,  neither 

^H  can  they  combine  with  the  platinum  wire ;  so  there  is  a  r 

^H  action  with  the  water, 

H  2  H.O  +  2  so*  -  2  HiSO.  +  0,, 

^^1        and  the  osygen  gas  bubbles  off. 

^^M  2.   A  solution  of  common  salt,  NaCl,  in  water,  with  plC 

^^T        num  wires  for  anode  and  kathode.     The  ions  are  sappi 

to  be  Na,  CI.     The  Na  ions  go  to  the  kathode  j  and,  t 
general,  there  is  a  reaction  with  the  water, 
2HaO  +  2Na  =  2NaOH  +  Hs; 

so  hydrogen  gas   escapes.     Chlorine  gas   escapes   at   i 
anode. 

3.  A  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  CuSOi  in  water.  The 
ions  are  Cu,  SO,.  The  Cu  iona  go  to  the  kathode,  where 
they  will  in  general  be  deposited  as  metallic  molecules. 
The  SO*  ions  will  go  to  the  anode ;  aud,  if  this  is  a  platinum 
wire,  oxygen  gas  will  be  evolved  as  in  case  1.  But,  if  the 
anode  is  a  copper  plate,  the  SO,  can  react  on  the  copper, 
making  some  of  it  go  into  solution.  So  that,  in  this  last 
case,  copper  is  dissolved  from  the  anode  and  deposited  on 
the  kathode.  This  is  the  prmciple  of  "copper-plating." 
Silver-plating  may  be  done  in  a  similar  manner  by  using  a 
silver  solution  which  is  a  conductor  and  a  silver  plate  as 
an  anode. 

248.  As  stated  above  (Art.  242),  when  a  solid  conduc- 
tor dips  in  a  liquid  one,  there  is  always  a  differeuce  of 
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tential  betweeu  the  two.  This  fact  luay  le  explained 
I  on  the  cUssuciation  theory  of  electrolytes.  The 
Hiplest  case  is  when  a  metal  dips  into  a.  solution  of  one 
f  its  own  salta,  e,  g.  zinc  iuto  a  solution  of  zinc  chloride 
W).  When  the  solution  of  ZnCla  is  made,  it  is  sup- 
l  that  some  of  the  molecules  dissociate,  thus  giving 
Zn  and  CI  ions.  If  now  a  rod  of  zinc  dips  in  the  solution, 
some  of  the  zinc  iu  general  dissolves  (unless  the  solution  is 
"  s\ipersaturated  ") ;  and,  since  experiments  show  that  in  a 


liquid  solution  of  any  metalli 
jsitively  charged,  the  zinc 
btets  the  solution  has  a  po 


Hie  salt,  the  metal  ion  is  always 
^nositiveiy  charged,  the  zinc  ion  which  leaves  the  rod  and 
^Bhtets  the  solution  has  a  positive  charge.     But  there  must 
^Be  an  equal  negative  charge  left  on   the   zinc  rod;   and 
^Bnring  to  the  action  of  positive  and  negative  cliarges,  the 
^Ksitive  charged  zinc  ions  in  the  solution  will  form  a  layer 
Hpound   the   negatively   charged   zinc   rod.     Consequently 
there  will  he  a  difference  of  potential  between  these  two 
layers,  the  zinc  rod  being  lower  than  the  solution.     As  tlie 
process  continues,  the  electric  energy  of  these  two  layers 
increases  rapidly ;  and,  when  any  further  solution  of  the 
zinc  rod  would  produce  an  increase  in  the  entire  potential 
eneigy  of  the  various  changes,  the  process  stops.     This  is 
the  reason  why  a  pure  metal  cannot  perceptibly  dissolve 
in  an  acid;  an  electric  current  ia  required.     Further,  since 
a  metal  ion  leaves  the  metal  carrying  with  it  a  positive 
charge,  it  is  seen  why  in  a  circuit  carrying  an  electric  cur- 
rent, that  metal  dissolves   at  whose  surface  the  current 
flows  into  the  electrolyte,  if  there  is  any  chemical  action 
between  the  solid  and  liquid :  while  at  the  other  metal 
pole,  the  kathode,  a  metal  may  be  deposited. 

KOn  the  dissociation  theory,  no  charges  of  any  kind  can 
jEist  except  on  portions  of  molecules,  i.  e.  ions.  A  charged 
^ductor  has,  then,  on  its  surface  a  great  number  of  dis- 
Dciated  molecules;  and  the  process  of  charging  a  body 
consists  in  causing  dissociation  of  its  surface  molecules 
into   positive   and   negative   ions,   and   then   making   the 
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charges  all  the  same,  either  by  removing  those  ions  whicli 
are  eliargad  tiie  opposite  way  or  by  reversing  their  charges. 

249.  ProceM  of  Conduction.  The  process  of  conductiou 
in  an  eleclrtilyte  consists,  then,  in  the  handing  on  of  the 
positive  charges  iu  one  direction,  and  of  the  negative  ones 
in  the  otlier,  both  chargtis  being  carried  by  portions  of 
matter  called  ions.  This  is  the  naode  of  action  in  most 
liquid  and  gaseous  conductors.  In  the  case  of  solid  metal 
conductors  the  process  may  be  just  the  same,  there  being 
no  reason  for  believing  it  different  in  principle.  Of  course, 
the  molecules  of  a  solid  cannot  travel  far,  —  they  can  simplj' 
oscillate  about  positions  of  equilibrium ;  and,  again,  onlj  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  molecules  need  take  part  in 
the  conduction.  In  all  cases,  though,  the  process  is  essen- 
tially discontinuous. 

350.  Bisohar^  throogb  Oases.  Wlien  an  electric  dis- 
charge, or  spark,  passes  through  a  gas,  tliere  are  many 
most  interesting  and  important  phenomena.  The  simplest 
illustration  of  such  a  discbai^  is  given  by  a  flash  of  ligll^ 
ning.  The  metliods  commonly  used  for  producing  a  dis- 
charge are  to  cause  sparks  to  pnsa  by  means  of  an  electric 
machine,  such  as  a  Voss  or  a  Wimshurst  one,  or  by  means  ol 
a  so-called  induction-coil  (see  Art.  289).  The  gas  through 
which  the  discharge  takes  place  is  rendered  luminous  by  its 
passage;  and  the  light  observed  is  characteristic  of  the 
vapor  or  gas,  and  also  of  the  metal  poles  between  which 
the  spark  passes,  because  in  the  act  of  dischai^  some 
the  metal  molecules  are  torn  off  from  the  terminals  of 
machine  or  coiL 

The  nature  of  the  dischaige  depends  largely  upon 
pressure  of  the  gas.  If  it  is  at  ordinary  pressures,  the 
eral  appearance  is  like  that  of  the  lightning ;  but,  if  the 
gas  is  enclosed  in  a  vessel  from  which  some  may  be  ex- 
hausted bv  means  of  an  air-pump,  it  is  found  that  at  low 
pressures  the  character  of  the  discharge  entirely  changes. 
The  method  of  observation  generally  adapted  is  to  place 
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tbe  gas  in  a  glass  bulb,  into  which  enter  metal  wires  ;  and 
to  study  the  eifect  of  passing  discbargea  between  these 
metal  electrodes,  at  dillereiit  pressures  of  the  gaiS. 

If  tbe  pressure  of  the  gas  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
1  mm.  of  mercnry,  the  typical  discharge  is  like  tliat  shown 
in  the  diagram.  At  the  anode  there  is  a  series  of  strati- 
fications or  "striffi,"  generally  beautifully  colored.  While 
at  the  kathode  there  is  a  dark  space  except  immediately  on 
the  surface  of  the  metal  pole.  Thuso  two  phenomena  ore 
entirely  distinct  and  independent  of  each  other.  It  has 
been  recently  shown  that  the  existence  of  stria;  in  a  dis- 
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charge-tube  is  probably  positive  proof  of  the  presence  of  aa 
impurity  in  the  gas.  There  is  also  another  phenomenon  at 
the  kathode,  which  deserves  notice,  and  which  is  best  ob- 
served if  the  vacuum  is  such  that  the  pressure  of  the  gas  is 
only  a  fraction  nf  a  millimetre  of  mercury,  i.  e.  if  the  gaa 
forms  the  "Fourth  State  of  Matter"  (see  Art.  210).  In  a 
gas  so  rarefied,  the  phenomena  at  the  anode  disappear,  the 
dark  space  from  the  kathode  fills  the  tube ;  but  now  it 
may  be  plainly  observed  that  there  is  a  faint  radiation  from 
the  face  of  the  metal  forming  the  kathode,  and  that  it 
takes  place  in  straight  lines.  This  may  be  shown  by  the 
faint  luminescence  of  the  gas  through  which  the  rays  pass, 
and  by  the  brilliant  colored  effects  produced  where  the 
rays  strike  the  f^lass  walls  of  the  tube  or  other  substances 
which  emit  light  under  these  conditions.  By  putting 
obstacles  between  the  kathode  and  the  walls  of  the  tube,  it 
may  be  shown  that  the  rays  pass  in  straight  lines,  because 
such  sharp  shadows  are  cast.  These  rays  are  called  the 
"  kathode  rays  ;  "  and  they  have  been  proved  to  consist  of 
streams  of  portions  of  matter,  negatively  charged,  moving 
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away  from  the  kathode  with  a  great  velocity.  These  rays 
can  pass  thruugh  many  obstacles  if  they  are  tliiu  enough, 
such  as  aluminium  t'uil ;  they  can  afl'ect  a  photogmpliic 
plate ;  they  are  deflected  by  a  magnet  (like  auy  electric 
current). 

Besides  these  two  radiations  produced  in  a  highly  rare- 
fied gas,  viz.  hgbt  waves  and  "  kathode  rays,"  there  is  an- 
other which  is  not  yet  understood.  When  the  discharge 
is  taking  place  tlirough  the  tube,  it  may  be  proved  tliat, 
proceeding  out  from  some  points  inside,  through  the  glass, 
there  is  a  distinctly  new  radiation.  This  was  discovered 
by  ProftiSBor  Rtintgiin  of  WUrzhuj^,  Germany ;  and  many 
of  its  properties  are  now  known.  The  raya  proceed  in 
straight  lines ;  they  are  not  detiected  by  a  magnet ;  they 
make  many  substances  emit  light  when  they  fall  upon 
them ;  they  can  pass  through  many  obstacles  which  are 
opaque  to  ordinary  light  waves ;  they  affect  photograpliic 
plates ;  they  change  any  insulating  medium  or  dielectric, 
'such  as  air,  paraffin,  etc,  into  a  conductor  when  they  pa^ 
through  it. 


CHAPTEK  IV 


PBOPERTIE8  OF  STEADY   ELECTKIC  CUKBZSTB 

When  an  electric  coireDt,  is  prvdiKed  by  applying  a 
coDstaiit  difference  of  poteotial,  or  E.  m.  r^  to  a  nndnctor 
or  aeries  of  conductors,  certain  eSecta  are  uoticed  in  the 
conductors,  and  these  take  place  according  to  certain  lawa. 
Such  a  current  is  called  a  "  steady  "  canenL 

251.  nniformity  of  Cmrent.  It  may  be  proved  by  moet 
careful  experiments  that  the  intendty  erf  a  steady  current 
is  the  same  in  all  parte  of  the  circuit,  no  matter  what  the 
conductor  is,  —  liquid,  gaa,  or  solid.  And,  if  the  circuit 
branches  at  any  point,  so  that  two  or  more  conductors 
carry  the  current  away  from  that  point,  the  sum  of  the 
intensities  iu  these  conductors  exactly  equals  the  inten- 
sity of  the  current  in  the  conductor  by  which  the  current 
is  brought  to  the  point  of  branching.  If  this  law  were  not 
true,  there  would  be  an  increasing  or  decreasing  stalical 
charge  at  certain  points  iu  the  circuit ;  and  this  would 
show  that  the  current  was  not  steady.  Further,  it  may  he 
proved  directly  by  showing  tliat  tlie  magnetic  effect  of 
the  current  (see  Art  253)  is  tlie  same  at  all  points  of  the 
circuit. 

252.  Heating  Effect.  Ttie  current  always  flows  from 
high  potential  to  low ;  and  in  so  doing  energy  is  given  the 
minute  portions  of  matter  which  make  np  the  conductor; 
electric  energy  disappears,  being  transformed  into  heat 
energy.  Stated  in  other  words,  work  is  required  to  make 
a  current  pass  along  a  conductor;  and,  this  work  being 
done  against  forces  connected  with  the  smalloat  portions 
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of  tbe  oonductor,  beat  effects  are  prodncecL  (NtHice  tbe 
auKlogj  to  water  Howisg  from  a  point  of  high  pressure  U 
oue  of  low  through  a  pipe  where  tbei«  is  a  good  deal  of 
friction.)  The  fact  that  the  temperature  of  a  conduclo; 
liees  when  a  curreDt  passes  in  it,  is  familiar  to  every  one 
by  a  great  many  illuBtratiuns,  such  as  the  ordinary  glo»- 
lamp,  the  arc-lamp,  the  burning  out  of  dvnamos  and  mo- 
tors, the  violent  sparks  produced  wherever  there  is  a  bad 
contact,  etc. 

Tlie  work  done  in  any  pari  lar  portion  of  the  conduct- 
ing circuit  may  be  easily  c  ted.  Let  A  and  B  be  two 
points  on  any  eonducwr 
forming  part  of  the  cir- 
cuit through  which  a  cur- 
rent of  intendty,  i,  flows. 
Let  the  current  flow  from 
j4  to  B,  and  let  S  be  the  difference  of  potential  fietween 
them.  Therefore,  in  (  seconds  a  quantity  i  t  passes,  be- 
cause i  is  the  quantity  that  passes  in  1  second.  But  M  is 
the  amount  of  work  done  hy  a  unit  positive  quantity  ot 
electricity  in  passing  from  A  to  .ff,  or  by  a  unit  negative 
quantity  in  passing  from  5  to  ^.  So  in  i  seconds  the 
work  done  by  the  current  gainst  these  minute  forces  of 
the  conductor  is  Kit.  This  is  generally  called  the  heat- 
ing efifect,  and  may  be  written 

S=Eit (1) 

H  is,  of  course,  measured  in  ergs.  The  rise  in  temperature 
may  abo  be  calculated.  If  m  is  the  mass  of  the  conductor 
between  ^  and  £;  c.  its  specific  heat;  T,  the  rise  in  tern- 
|)erature ;  J,  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  (see  Art. 
212),  4.2  X  10»;  then 

H=mcTJ'=Eit; 

«  T^^ (2) 
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253.  Magnetic  Effect,  If  a  magnutic  needle  'm  sua- 
peuded,  free  to  turn,  near  a  current,  the  magnet  is  affected. 
In  particular,  if  the  current  ia  horizontal,  and  the  mag- 
netic needle  is  suspended  over  it  and  parallol  to  it,  the 
magnet  is  detiected  so  as  to  stand  as  nearly  as  it  can  at 
right  iingles  to  the  current.  The  fundamental  property 
of  a  magnetic  needle  is,  of  course,  that  it  tends  to  point  in 
a  direction  which  ia  nearly  north  and  south  ;  and  that  end 
which  tends  to  be  towards  the  north  is  called  the  "  north 
pole  "  of  the  magnet ;  and  the  other  end,  the  "  south  pole." 
It  may  be  proved  by  experiment  that  the  action  of  a  cur- 
rent on  a  magnet  may  be  thus  described:  the  north  pole 
of  a  magnetic  needle  tends  to  move  around  a  current  in 
such  a  direction  that  there  is  the  same  connection  between 
the  direction  of  the  current  and  this  direction  of  the  motion 
of  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  as  there  ia  between  the 
direction  in  wiiicb  an  ordinary  right-handed  screw  ad- 
vances into  a  board  and  the  direction  in  which  it  must  be 
turned  in  order  to  make  it  enter.  This  law  of  direction 
is  sometimes  called  "the  right-handed  screw  law."  The 
south  pole  of  the  mag- 
netic needle  tends  to  move 
in  an  opposite  direction. 
Consequently,  a  magnetic 
needle  will  tend  to  place 
itself  at  right  angles  to 
the  current.  In  particu- 
lar, if  a  magnet  is  sus- 
pended inside  a  coil  of 
wire,  parallel  to  the  coils,  p^^^  -,jy 

it  will  be  deflected  when 

there  is  a  current  through  the  wire.  Let  the  direction  ol 
the  current  and  the  position  of  the  needle  he  as  shown. 
The  current  ovp,r  the  mngnet  will  tend  to  drive  the  north 
pole  down  into  the  plane  of  the  coils,  the  south  pole  up  out 
of  the  plane,  as  shown.     Similarly,  the  current  below  the 
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ntagnet  will  have  ideuucally  the  same  effect.  This  defleo 
timi  will  dtrpend  upou  the  auiuber  of  ttuus  of  wire,  aad 
will  obviously  be  gieatfcr  for  an  increased  number.  It  mil 
alao  be  greater  for  a  greater  current.  Such  an  instrumeD; 
as  this  i&  called  a  "  galvauoscupe,"  because  it  serves  to  de- 
tect even  a  minute  curreut. 

There  is  one  defect  in  the  instrument,  which  can  be  easij 
remedied,  however.  Owing  to  the  magnetic  action  of  tlw 
earth,  and  also  of  other  currents  and  magnets,  the  needle 
in  this  instrument  would  be  under  the  influence  of  other 
things  than  the  current  pass- 
ing around  its  ovra  coils.  To 
prevent  this,  a  rigid  combinar 
tion  is  made  of  two  magnetic 
needles  as  nearly  identical  as 
possible,  but  placed  parallel 
■  with  their  poles  in  ojipoaite 
directions.  It  is  evident  that 
s'  no  external  magnet  or  car- 
rent  would  have  any  influ- 
ence on  this  compound  needle, 
because  the  south  and  north  poles  are  so  close  together. 
Such  a  comhiiiation  is  called  an  "astatic system,"  because, 
if  perfect,  it  would  have 
no  tendency  to  point  north 
and  south,  or  in  any  defi- 
nite direction.  This  as- 
tatic needle  is  so  placed 
in  relation  to  the  coil  of 
wire  which  carries  the 
current  thnt  the  lower 
needle  is  inside  the  coil 
(just  as  one  was  in  the  Yia.  179. 

simpler  instrument),  the 

xi^iper  one  is  just  above  the  coil.     As  may  be  readily  seen, 
le  action  of  the  current  on  this  upper  needle  is  also  to 
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help  the  deflection.  This  magnetic  action  of  a  current 
will  be  more  fuDy  discussed  in  Chapter  VII. 

254.  Ohm's  Law.  If  there  is  a  steady  current  in  a  con- 
ductor, there  is  proved  by  direct  experiment  to  be  a  simple 
relation  between  the  intensity  of  the.  current  and  the 
electromotive  force.  This  law  is  known  as  Ohm's  Law ; 
and  it  may  be  stated  thus : 

if  a  current  of  intensity,  i,  ^^^^ B 

is  flowing  in  a  conductor ; 
and  if  between  two  points,     '  y\q  iso 

A  and  -B,  of  that  conductor 

there  is  no  seat  of  E.  M.  F.  (such  as  a  junction  of  two  con- 
ductors or  a  solid  dipping  into  a  liquid  conductor),  —  there 
is  this  connection  between  the  difference  of  potentials  at 
A  and  B,  H,  and  the  intensity  of  the  current,  i,  viz.: 

Eli^B (3) 

where  5  is  a  constant  depending  only  on  the  nature  of 
the  conductor  between  A  and  B.  R  is  known  as  the 
"  resistance  "  of  this  portion  of  the  conductor.  This  law 
states  that,  however  the  current  varies,  the  difference  of 
potential  E  varies  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  intensity. 
There  is  probably  no  law  of  nature  which  has  been  so 
completely  verified  by  experiment  as  this.  It  is  commonly 
written 

»*  =  |'. (3«) 

JS,  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  between  A  and  B,  de- 
pends, as  has  been  said,  only  upon  the  nature  of  the  con- 
ductor,—  its  material  and  its  size.  If  either  of  these  is 
changed,  R  changes.  It  may  be  proved  by  experiment 
that,  if  the  conductor  is  of  uniform  cross-section,  o-,  and 
of  length  /,  the  value  of  B  may  be  written 

c 


{ 
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where  pis  i  quantity  depeoding  only  upon  the  material  of 
the  condactor  If  the  temperature  changes,  p  changes, 
too ;  it  increases  for  most  solid  conductois,  if  the  tempers- 
tare  is  raised ;  and  decreases  for  most  liquid  conductora. 

The  leciprocat  of  the  resistance  is  called  the  conduct- 
aace,  G.    Its  value  is,  then. 


(5) 


-ft  /./■■■ 
p  is  sometimes  called  tl  tivity  "  or  "  specific  resist- 
ance," and  -  is  also  called  the  conductivity  "  or  "specific 
coDductance." 

TABL  XV 

SpBciric  CfumocrmTY,  b  rsKBED  to  Mekcurt 


Aluminium  (soft) 
Copper  (pare)      . 


Slerfuty 


32.35 

59. 
9.75 
1.000 


irickel  (soft)  . 
Flatiuum    . 

Silver  (soft)  . 

Tin    .     .     .  . 


Resistahce,  in  Ohms,  ob  Wibs  100  cm.  lono,  1  sq.  hu. 

CB0eS-6ECn0K 


Aliiminium 

<^f<" 

a«nDan  Silver     .... 

Iioi. 

Mercury 

riMinam 

Silver 

0.02916 
0.0160 
0.2089 
0.0973 
0.94^ 
0.0907 
001506 

0.00388 
0.00380 
0.00044 
0.00650 
0.000907 

0.00377 

These  values  in  terms  of  "  Ohms "  are  Dot  exactly  in 
the  unit  defined  later  in  Article  2S0.     The  Ohm  here  used 
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ia  a  standard  resistance  which  differs  extremely  slightlj' 

fm  the  true  Ohm  as  defined  later. 
Applications  of  Ohm's  Law. 
2S5.   a.  CkmdactorB  in  Series.     If  several  conductors,  A  I- 
B  C,  CD,  are  joined  in  series,  Ohm's  law  may  be  applied 
to  each  one  separately.    Let 
^1,  Ri,  Bg,  be  the  resistances 
of  the  conductors,  and  V^, 
Vff,  etc.,  the  potentials  at  pj^  jgj 

A,  B,  etc.     Then,  since  the 

intensity  of  the  ourrent  ia  the  same  throughout  (see  Art 
251), 

Hh1C€ 


Bi  -S.  M, 

mce,  if  there  ia  no  E.  u.  F.  at  the  junctions  A,  B,  C, 


Therefore,  the  entire  resistance  between  A  and  B  is 

i?  =  ^t  +  .Bs  +  -B, (6) 

That  is,  when  several  conductors  are  joined  in  aeries,  their 
entire  resistance  is  the  sum  of  the  resistances  of  the  sepa- 
rate conductors.  (This  shows  why  in  a  uniform  conductor 
R  is  proportional  to  its  length.) 

i.  Conductors  in  Parallel.     If  a  conductor  branches 


so  that  severaj  conductors  carry  the  current  between  two 
points,  they  are  said  to  be  iu  parallel.     Thus,  let  three 


^^d.  M  is  Smihe 


r.- 

* 

r.- 

*. 

=  <r.- 

^\. 

k} 


1_ 


Ezpresaed  in  teroLs  of  coodactances,  the  total  ccmdactaoce 

That  18,  whee  sevei»l  condactws  ue  joioed  in  parallel 
the  total  condoctaDCe  equals  the  som  of  the  cooductaucea 
<it  each  conductor.     (Thia  shows  vliy  S  varies  iDverselj 
an  tiie  CTOBS-section  of  a  condactor.) 
Comparing  the  values  of  t|,  ip  and  it,  it  ib  seen  that 


ti'.H 


(8) 


•-B.J 


Tliiit  ii«,  whon  a  oiirrent  is  divided  among  several  hmnches, 
I  liti  iiitrnnttt"*"  in  any  two  branches  are  in  the  iDverse  ratio 
of  tltt'tr  rcnlfltancM. 
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257.  c.  **  Wheatstone's  Bridge."  This  is  a  name  given  to 
a  particular  arrangement  of  conductors,  which  consists,  in 
principle,  of  two  conductors,  ABD  and  AGD,ia  parallel, 
liaving  two  points,  B  and  C,  joined  by  a  third  conductor,  and 
liaving  a  fourth  conductor  joining  A  and  1)  directly.  If  a 
primary  cell  is  placed  in  this  last  conductor,  AD,  a.  cur- 


^ 


rent  will  flow  either  to  A  or  to  B,  and  will  be  divided 
there  into  two  branches.    Call  the  resistance  of  the  con- 
ductor AB,Bi',  oi  BD,  i?2;  of  ^  C,  R^ ;  of  CD,  R^\  and 
let  the  respective  current  intensities  be  ti,  i^  fg,  tV 
Then,  by  Ohm's  law, 


^l  = 


t.  = 


R.       ' 


?2   = 


?4  = 


R^ 
Ri 


There  will  in  general  be  a  current  through  the  conductor 
which  leads  from  B  to  G;  but,  if  there  is  none,  L  e.  if 
V^  =  Vcy  then  ii  =  i^,  and  %  =  i^.  And  in  this  particular 
case  it  follows  from  the  above  equations  that 

Ri      Ri 

R$     R4 
or  Rt  Rit  =  R%  Rt     ..«•••     (9^ 


r 


Of  FSTSICK 


■CT.lfcaa^i.  lo  Mcuie  (he  condition  tJiat 
Wg  ^  iV  K  k  ^alwiwunie  u  placed  in  tlie  cooducinr 
fcttltaf  biM  #  k  (*,«  cuTent  may  be  instantly  detected ; 
aad  tf  As  fMM  C\arB)i»  shifted  along  the  coadnutor 
■A  f  i>(v  JI#ifl^KK«tt  bepossiUe  to  find  a  point  Bach 
triha*  ••  cacMMR  ton  Awn^h  the  gald'ODOscope.  Then,  if 
JK%  anl  J^  az*  the  wemtMOtxs  between  this  point  C  and  ^ 
r,  tka  alone  eqmtioD  is  true. 
,  3  the  naiuencal  \'tilu€s  of  three  resi^t- 
t  of  [oanh  may  be  detetmined. 

k  •(  I  Mil  111  II  «iD  D«d  lat«r  (see  Art.  279); 

"es        once  a  method  of  oont- 


J 


TwVN  tvWN 


0= 


A  simple  modification  of  the  bridge  is  to  make  the  con- 
ductor, ^fi),  a  long  uniform  wire.  In  which  case,  if  It 
and  h  are  the  lengths  of  the  wire  from  A  to  O  and  from  C 
to  D, 

Hn :  Si  =  h  :  h; 
and  so,  when  no  current  flows  from  Cio  B, 


■     -     (10) 

The  lengths  I,  and  /*  may  be  measured ;  and  thus  the  ratio 
of  any  two  resistances  may  be  easily  determined.  Fuller 
details  of  the  method  are  given  in  all  laboratory  manuals; 
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and  so  are  also  other  methods  for  the  comparison  of 
resistances. 

258.  £?.  Heating  Effect.  As  proved  in  Article  252,  the  heat- 
ing effect  in  any  portion  of  a  conductor  through  which  a 
current  of  intensity  i  flows  for  t  seconds  iaIIit,UI!ia  the 
difference  of  potential  at  the  two  ends  of  the  conductor. 
By  Ohm's  law,  if  the  current  is  steady,  JE  =  iB.  Hence, 
substituting  for  B  in  equation  (1)  its  value, 

H=i^Bt (11) 

This  shows  that,  if  a  current  is  flowing  through  any  series 
of  conductors,  the  heat  effect  is  greatest  where  the  resist- 
ance is  greatest.  This  explains  the  great  rise  in  tempera- 
ture wherever  there  is  a  bad  contact  in  the  circuit. 

This  shows,  too,  that  the  heating  effect  through  a  con- 
ductor is  independent  of  the  direction  of  the  current ;  for, 
if  the  current  is  reversed,  the  intensity  becomes  —  i,  and 
11=  fl  Rt,  SLS  before. 

This  same  formula  may  be  expressed  also  in  terms  of  H 
and  B;  for,  substituting  i=  B/B,it  becomes 

H=E^tlB (11a) 


CHAPTER  T 

GBNERAL  PROPERTIES  OF   MAGNETS  AND  MAGNETIC 
FIELDS 

It  is  well  known  to  every  (  that  an  ordinary  magnet 
Iiaa  the  power  of  attractinL'  l  ues  of  iroa  or  steel;  and 
that,  if  a  light  magnetic  m  is  pivoted  so  as  to  be  free 

lo  m,  it  will  tend  to  turo 
inm  a  direction  nearly  north 
aai3  outh.  It  is  also  probably 
known  to  all  that  there  ia  an 
intimate  connection  between  an 
electric  current  and  a  magnet, 
as  is  illustrated  in  the  last 
chapter  (Art.  253).  Before  dis- 
cussing this  last  property  of 
a  magnet,  it  will  he  necessary 
to  consider  in  detail  the  first  two. 

259.  Definitioiu.  A  magnet  may  be  defined  as  a  bod; 
which,  without  being  electrified,  has  the  power  of  attracting 
pieces  of  iron  in  its  natural  state.  This  means  that  work 
is  required  to  move  a  piece  of  iron  away  from  a  magnet, 
and  that  consequently  the  potential  energy  will  be  de- 
creased if  the  iron  and  the  magnet  approach  each  other, 
So  they  tend  to  approach,  and  will  do  so  unless  hindered 
by  some  external  force.  This  energy  which  is  associated 
with  magnets  is  in  the  ether ;  and  the  presence  of  ordi- 
nary matter  influences  the  phenomenon,  —  for  example, 
the  forces  in  air  are  entirely  different  from  those  in  pure 
oxygen.     Birt  when  magnets  are  near  each  other,  there  is 
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DO  such  statical  mechanical  strain  of  the  Bunoimdiiig 
medium  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  charged  bodies.  In  fact, 
as  will  be  more  clearly  seen  further  on,  the  phenomena  of 
magnetism  are  evidently  conditioned  by  nwtion  in  the 
ether,  and  in  the  smallest  portions  of  tlie  surrounding 
medium. 

Other  substances  than  iron  are  attracted  by  magnets 
when  the  surrounding  medium  is  air;  among  them  are 
nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  and  many  compounds  of  iron. 
Such  bodies  are  called  "magnetic  substances." 

Other  bodies  are  repelled  by  magnets,  when  the  sur- 
rounding medium  is  air;  such  are  bismutli,  antimony, 
and  zinc.  All  such  bodies  are  called  "  diamagnetic  Bub- 
"  but  the  forces  of  repulsion  are  extremely  minute 
i  with  the  forces  of  attraction  of  a  magnet  for  iron. 

Attraction  or  repulsion  will,  of  course,  take  place,  so  that 
the  potential  energy  may  decrease.  (See  Art.  221  for  the 
similar  case  in  electricity.)  The  motion  in  air  may,  there- 
fore, he  different  from  that  in  other  media ;  the  question  is 
one  simply  of  relative  amounts  of  po- 
tential energy  in  equal  volumes  of  dif- 
ferent media. 

260.  Hagnets.  There  is  one  natural 
substance  which  is  a  magnet,  viz.  the 
so-called  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  (Fei04), 
which  occurs  as  an  ore  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  But  it  is  produced  in 
lumps,  and  so  is  not  generally  useftil. 
Any  magnetic  substance,  such  as  steel, 
iron,  etc.,  may,  however,  be  made  a  mag- 
net ;  and  convenient  shapes,  such  as 
cylinders,  bars,  and  needles,  may  be 
chosen.  The  simplest  way  of  making 
a  bar  of  iron  or  steel  a  magnet  is  to 
place  it  in  a  helix  or  .spiral  coil  of  wire  through  which  an 
electric  current  is  passing.     (The  current  passes  around 
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the  bar  of  iron,  not  through  it)  If  this  is  done,  the  bar  ia 
fouuil  to  be  a  maguet,  aiiil  remains  so  when  removed  from 
the  cuireut.  If  the  material  is  soft  iron,  the  magnetism 
will  disappear,  however,  at  the  least  disturbance,  such  as 
tapping  it;  whereas,  if  the  bar  ia  steel,  it  will  remain  a 
magnet  for  a  long  time,  and  is  sometimes  called  a  "per- 
manent" rafignet.  (The  fuller  explanation  of  this  method 
of  malting  a  magnet  will  be  given  later,  in  Chapter  VTI.) 
If  such  a  permanent  magnet  is  once  secured,  it  can  be  used 
to  make  other  magnets ;  for,  if  this  magnet  is  drawu 
lengthwise  over  a  bar  of  iron  or  steel,  the  latter  itself 
becomes  a  magnet-  If  a  bar  of  iron  or  steel  is  even  placed 
near  a  permanent  magnet,  it  becomes  itself  a  magnet, 
altbongh  a  weak  one. 

261.  Polarity.  If  a  bar  or  needle  of  steel  is  magnetized 
by  being  placed  along  the  ajcis  of  a  helix  of  wire  carrying  a 
current,  it  is  said  to  be  magnetized  "lengthwise;"  and  if, 
after  being  removed  from  the  helix,  it  is  pivoted  or  sus- 
pended free  to  turn,  it  will  place  itself  in  a  direction  nearly 
north  and  south,  in  what  is  called  the  "magnetic  meridian." 
This  shows  that  the  two  ends  of  the  magnet  have  opposite 
properties  :  one  is  attracted  towards  the  north,  the  other  is 
repelled  from  the  north.  The  bar  or  needle  is  said  to  be 
"polarized;"  and  the  end  towards  the  north  is  called  the 
"north  pole"  of  the  magnet;  that  towards  the  south,  the 
"south  pole," 

If  the  action  of  one  bar-magnet  on  another  is  ex- 
amined, it  is  seen  that  two  like  poles  repel  each  other, 
while  two  unlike  poles  attract  each  other.  (It  must  not  be 
thought  that  all  magnets  have  poles ;  it  is  true  only  of  bar- 
magnets  and  needles,  in  general.)  The  exact  position  of 
the  "  pole,"  considered  as  a  point,  is  not  definite.  If  the 
forces  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  bar-magnet  are  examined 
by  means  of  a  small  magnetic  needle,  it  may  be  proved 
that  there  are  magnetic  forces  at  all  points  of  the  bar- 
magnet;  so  that,  if   the   bar-magnet   is   placed   at  right 
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angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  there  is  a  series  ot  parallel 

forces  attracting  one  half  the  magnet  towards  the  north, 
land  another  series  of  parallel  forces  repelling  the  other  halt 
|-The  resiiltanta  of  each  of  these  two  sets  of  parallel  forcea 
are  two  parallel  forces ;  and  they  meet  the  magnet  in  two 
points  which  may  be  called  its  "poles,"  The  distance 
between  these  two  poles  is  called  the  "  length "  of  the 
magnet. 

Ei^ttality  of  Poles.  If  a  bar-magnet  is  placed  on  a 
cork  which  floats  in  water,  so  that  it  is  free  to  move  in  any 
way,  it  is  observed  that  the  magnet  does  not  move  as  a 
whole  in  any  direction.  Its  centre  of  inertia  remains  fixed ; 
and  it  turns  aroirad  an  axis  through  this  until  it  cornea  to 
rest  in  the  magnetic  meridian.  This  proves  that  the  forces 
on  the  two  poles  are  exactly  equal  and  opposite;  or,  in 
■other  words,  the  poles  are  of  equal  "  strcTigths." 

If  any  other  magnet,  even  a  lump  of  magnetic  ore,  is 
placed  on  the  cork,  it  also  will  have  no  motion  of  transla- 
tion, showing  that  all  the  forces  due  to  the  magnetic  field 
of  the  earth  reduce  to  a  couple. 

3S3.  Holecnlar  Hatare  of  Ma^netiim.  There  is  every 
t«ason  for  believing  that  magnetism  is  a  molecular  property 
of  a  body ;  that  every  molecule  of  a  magnet  is  itself  a 
magnet.  For,  anything  which  influences  the  molecules  of 
A  magnet  affects  the  magnetism  as  well.  Thus,  increase  in 
^temperature  decreases  the  magnetism;  and  at  "red-heat" 
A  steel  magnet  loses  practically  all  its  magnetism.  Ham- 
mering a  magnet  will  always  alter  its  magnetism.  Further, 
if  a  magnet  is  broken  in  two,  each  portion  is  found  to  be  a 
magnet,  no  matter  how  minute  the  fragments  are. 

Since  any  magnetic  substance  (iron,  steel,  nickel,  etc.) 
niay  be  made  a  magnet,  the  entire  phenomena  of  magneti- 
[raation  may  he  explained  if  each  molecule  of  a  magnetic 
.imbstance  is  a  magnet  with  equal  poles.  Tn  a  bar  of  such 
ubstance  the  molecules  may  he  considered  as  lying  at 

idom,  and  therefore  neutralizing  each  other's  external 
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fact,  that  a  bar  of  iron  or  any  magnetic  substance  cannot 
be  magnetized  beyond  a  definite  limit,  in  which  state  it  ia 
said  to  be  "  saturated" 

Another  evidence  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  each  mole- 
cule of  a  magnetic  substance  is  a  magnet  Ls  the  fact  that  it 
is  possible  to  make  a  model  of  such  a  substance  which 
exhibits  all  its  properties.  If  an  immense  number  of 
small  pivoted  magnets  are  pluced  near  each  other  on  a 
table,  they  will  behave  exactly  as  do  the  molecules  of  a 
magnetic  substance.  At  first  they  will  stand  perfectly  at 
random ;  then,  if  a  current  is  passed  around  them  by  plac- 
ing the  table  in  a  helix  of  wire,  or  if  a  strong  m^iet  is 
brought  near,  the  small  magnets  will  place  themselves 
more  or  less  parallel ;  and,  if  the  current  is  stopped  or  the 
m^net  removed,  the  small  magnets  will  still  remain  nearly 
parallel,  unless  disturbed  by  jarring. 

A  further  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  when  a 
bar  of  a  magnetic  substance  is  magnetized  suddenly,  a  dis- 
tinct click  is  heard,  known  as  the  "  Page  effect ; "  and  the 
length  and  volume  of  the  bar  also  change  (except  in  quite 
special  cases). 

Since,  then,  mf^etism  ia  a  molecular  property,  and  each 
molecule  of  a  magnetic  substance  lias  both  a  north  pole 
and  a  south  one,  it  is  evident  that  a  north  pole  cannot  be 
separated   from   its   equal  south  pole ;  the   same  magnet 

I  must  always  have  both  north  and  south  poles.     (Tliis  ia 
unlike  electrical  charges,  which  can  be  separated  so  as  to 
'    be  on  different  bodies.) 

264.    "  Unit  Poles."     Two  equal  poles  may,  of  course,  be 

defined   as   two   poles   which   have   identically  the   same 

■    effects,  e.  g.  exert  the  same  forces  on  a  suspended  magnet. 

K-Aud,  if  two  equal  poles  when  placed  one  centimetre  apart 

pin  air,  exert  a  force  on  each  other  of  one  dyne,  they  are 

each  said  to  be  "  unit  poles ; "  or  each  pole  is  said  to  have 

a  "  strength  "  one. 

Law    of   Force.     The   law   of  action   between   magnets 


I  in  k3iu  -wi^:  if  r  pde  at  strength  m  is 

I  at  ■  Jiwmiioe  aS  r  ea.  fans  i«iinW»r  pole  of  streDgth 

'  mf  in  BUT  mednun,  die  Satm  in  dpm  is  giren  bj  the 


(1) 


I 


a^  aAieSi  defende  upon   the  mediimi, 
liffuj  (Mke  mediom.  but  varies 
it  tiK  nmgaatac  faace.     It  has  received 
irfiicli  will  be  given 
kt^    Iks  Ibv  «f  fncc  ifi  ampl;  Ttzified  by  experimeot, 
tmamm  aB  dedDOliHK  from  it   an  in  acecmiaiice  with 

iiiwiiiii  iinwi 

Ftarair^iscaMMBt;  and  it  eqoals  l.tm  the  above  defi- 
ntM  et  a  nail  fde.  Fv.  if  m  =  ■§'  =  1,  and  r  =  1  in 
tii^Fmmtt  «qa>l  l;Le.jB  =  lfar  air.  If  s  aorih  pole 
tes  a  BliBagtt  M,  ■■  efni  Bomh  pole  mast  have  a  strength 
—  »;  Waaaw  tlie  hmee  on  a  nocth  pcde  is  exactly  opposite 
In  (ImI  !■  Ill  iiniiil  wwilli  pult 

For  all  m^etic  sabataaees  ^  is  greater  ihan  1,  on  the 
Bagnedc  system  of  anitB  ^nve  defined ;  and  for  all  dia- 
BUgDC^K  BufastaueeB  ^  is  Idsb  than  I.  It  sboold  be  noticed, 
thoa^i,  that,  snee  all  diam^netic  forces  are  so  feeble,  /i 
may  in  ptaetioe  be  regaided  as  being  equal  to  1  except  in 
m^netir  media-  Tbese  bets  ma;  be  proved  from  analogy 
with  similar  facts  in  electric^,  ss  follows. 

265.  Atbaetiaa  aad  SqpalMa.  K,  the  dielectric  constant 
in  electrictl^,  plays  the  same  part  in  electrical  phenomena 
that  ft,  the  magnetic  permeability,  does  in  magoetic  But 
it  was  proved  in  Chapter  I.  Article  221,  that,  if  any  piece 
of  dielectric,  e.  g.  a  bit  of  glass  or  sulphur,  is  attracted  by  a 
charged  body  in  air  (where  JC  =  1),  this  is  evidence  that 
K  for  that  dielectric  is  greater  than  for  air ;  whereaa,  if  n 
jjiece  of  dielectric  is  repelled,  ^  for  it  is  less  than  for  a 
But  in  magnetic  phenomeoa  magnetic  bodies  are  atti 
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In  air  by  a  magnet,  and  diamaguetic  bodies  are  repelled.  I 
Consequently,  ft  for  tiie  former  is  greater  than  for  air,  and  j 
for  the  latter  is  leas, 

16.   Uagnetio  Lines  of  Force.     A  magnetic. field  of  force  j 
may  be  defined  as  the  region  in  which  magnetic  forces  are  1 
"■manifest ;  and  magnetic  lines  of  force  may  be  drawn  just  I 
as  electric  lines  of  force  were,  viz.  a  magnetic  line  of  force  ^ 
gives  at  each  point  the  direction  in   which  a  north  pole 
would  move  if  placed  at  that  point.     A  south  pole  would, 
of  course,  tend  to  move  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  and,  con- 
sequently, if  a  very  small  magnet  is  placed  at  any  point  in 
a  magnetic  field,  it  will  place  itself  tangent  to  the  line  of  j 
force  at  that  point.     (In  this  way  the  lines  of  force  of  any  1 
magnetic  field  may  he  mapped.)     If  the  lines  of  force  are  j 
all  parallel,  the  field  is  said  to  be  "uniform." 

Lines  of  magnetic  force  always  pass  from  north  poles  to 
oath  poles ;  and,  since  a  magnet  is  made  up  of  small  mag- 


nets, lines  of  force  pass  through  magnets,  and  do  not  end  on 
their  surfaces.     A  drawing  is  given  of  the  lines  of  force 
around  a  bar  magnet.     Magnetic  "potential"  at  a  point 
in    the   field    may   be   defined   as   the  work   required   to 
bring  up  a  unit  north  pole  from  infinity  to  that  point.    (The 
earth  cannot  in  this  case  be  taken  as  the  standard,  because  ] 
its  magnetic  potential  is  not  the  same  at  all  points.)     So  1 
equipotential  surfaces  for  magnetism  may  be  drawn ;  and  A 
lines  of  magnetic  force  are  always  perpendicular  to  them 
and  pasB  from  high  to  low  potential. 
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tniform  field  that  due  tu  a  permanent  magnet  of  suitable 
trength  and  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  the  bar  of  tnag- 
letic  material,  with  its  south  pole  placed  at  the  end  into 
hich  enter  the  lines  of  force  due  to  the  uniform  field. 
For,  at  any  point,  P,  there  would  be  two  forces,  as  shown,— 


r^' 


F.Q.  191, 

one  due  to  the  uniform  field,  the  other  to  the  magnet ;  and 
their  resultant  has  the  same  direction  as  the  line  ot  force 
tually  observed  when  the  bar  of  magnetic  material  is 
placed  in  the  uniform  field.  If  the  field  of  force  is  uni- 
inside  the  bar.  as  it  will  !«  near  its  middle  point  if 
the  bar  is  very  long,  a  small  thin  cavity  may  be  imagined 
cut  across  the  har,  or  the  bar  may  lie  im^ined  cut  in  two 
and  the  parts  separated  slightly ;  and  the  intensity  of  the 
inagnetic  force  in  that  cavity  is  called  the  "  magnetic  in- 
duction," Its  ratio  to  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force 
the  original  uniform  field  in  air  may  be  proved  to  be 
fJhe  value  of  /i  for  the  magnetic  substance. 


Similarly,  if  a  diamagnetic  substance  is  placed  in  a  uni- 
form  field,  the  modification  in  the  lines  of   force   is  as 


f  a  aliKBd  «iiy- 
E-  sKxs^  at  i  ihrHi  in. 
K  ^ons  s  siELe  field; 

:;l    -.  <:    tnfxr    >T^->n:9  -Oe  T—pwww  suBRSius  .Bsi  cbe  sir. 

'■:-:.-  .  ;^  3^.;  Tntjg  A;  Tgunsay  g  j?«cffig.  wid!e  t 
.in-^Si&nt^u  ^^aissHA^  «dL  :mv«  :mu  sue  ^tarLOA  vbeie 
i-.f   ^uc  jf  vKssfC     jx.  &  mimiai  iei^  mscaps  vonld 

5mt'«  1  nAETiHEir  staicsaa  b  sior  3K3BtafeAf  to  lines 

in  i.  iniiL  ft  5nT»~  ;:3ib»'  m3L  m  tsmfrnmit^  no  lines 
It  ^irr:;!  iii^faof.  swantie  sas^  all  vill  pass  Uuoi^ 
-ill*  i^.^iL  ^-iil  Srnr'iiHV..  x  ao.  nva  i^^  fe  |^c«d  in 
^  zhe  liaws  <rf  face  wiD  be  as  shown,  the 
St  mnaw  u  tW  up  and  bott<»i  of  the 
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>.  Hagnetic  Moment.  If  anj  magnet  is  placed  at 
random  in  a  magnetic  tield,  and  is  suspended  so  as  to  be 
free  to  rotate  around  the  axis  of  suspension,  it  will  in  gen- 
eral turn  and  tend  to  place  itself  in  some  particular  posi- 
tion, i.  e.  there  is  a  mechanical  moment  acting  on  it  due  to 
the  field  of  force.  The  simplest  case  is  when  the  field  is 
uniform,  and  the  intensity  at  each  point  is  1.  Such  a  field 
ia  called  a  "  unit  field."  The  greatest  value  that  the  me- 
chanical moment  can  hare,  which  acts  on  the  magnet 
when  placed  in  any  position  in  this  unit  field,  is  called  the 
"  magnetic  moment "  of  the  magnet.  The  simplest  magnet 
is  a  bar-magnet  with  its  two  poles  of  strength,  m,  at  a  dis- 
tance, I,  apart.  The  maximum  mo- 
ment which  it  can  experience  in  a    

nnit  field  is  obviously  that  which  it 

has  when  it  ia  at  right  angles  to  the     

field.     There  will  then  be  a  force  of 

m  dynes,  parallel  to  the  field,  acting      ^ 

on  its  north  pole,  because  by  defini-  p,^^  195^ 

tion  of  intensity  it  is  the  force  act- 
ing on  a  unit  pole;  and,  if  the  intensity  is  1,  the  force 
on  a  pole  of  strength  m  is  m  dynea.  Similarly,  there  wiU 
be  a  force  —  m  dynea  acting  on  its  south  pole ;  i.  e.  a  force 
exactly  opposite  to  the  one  on  the  north  pole.  These  two 
_  forces  form  a  couple ;  and,  since  the  distance  between  the 
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at  of  the  couple  is  m  I.    If  the  u^ 
1  .V,  then  for  a  bar-magnet 


M  =  ntt. 


? 


*Wk.  <W 


I  it  I 
di-  ' 


(3) 

V  *  \»mii^  »  phoad  at  an  angle  0  witli  the  iiii«c- 
Mr  «(  tte  nut  field  of  force,  the  momeDt  acting  on  it 
is  Jf  sin  0,  because  the  distauce  be- 
tween the  two  parallel  forces  is  nov 
t  sin  $,  If  the  untfurm  Held  of  force 
kftS  aa  intensity  M,  the  force  acting  on 
Uie  pcAa  m  ia  m  It  dynes ;  and  so  when 
Ute  l»r-maguet  is  placed  at  an  angle  B 
wiih  the  direclioii  of  such  a  fielii,  thfl 
J  UM-liuucal  ruoment  is  R  M  sin  8. 

f  S6S.   ]bHDrement  of  S  H.     When  a 

i  Bifinv;  is  not  jiaraUcl  to  the  field  oE 

W  Icvntt,  then  is  a  couple  acting  on  it 

I  tending  Ui  uinke  it  turn  into  that 

Koiiou.  S^  ii  A  uagntit  i^  suspended 
tii?«  to  tam  about  an  axis  perpendicu- 
}*v  w  iV  .■j.'l.i.  «i.i  is  displkcied  slightly  out  of  the  direction 
i-^  iW  W>1,^  .Ni  f.'ir.-'i'v  it  will  be  turned  back  into  that  direo- 
);.vi\,  *r;.5  »^V.  swing  tiirvMjgh  it,  then  return,  etc,  making 
At.  i',^Ks'ins  a'slil  it  is  br.^ht  to  rest  by  friction.  The 
Ws\*»*»».''j»5  Sft.-iSK'm  «  *aT  instant  is  R -tf" sin  6 ;  or,  it  the 
Ai'vi^  ^*  ^'♦T^'  *»*31.  X  Jf^.  T^us  moment  is  proportional 
»->  f  iitf  *«f-)«-  .iis)^l*v*nient ;  and  it  tends  to  bring  the 
ivMtf"*-'^  i\i»,-i.  ;ai.>  iJw  .tiwcUv«  of  the  field  of  force  ;  con- 
^sj«.'*xi^'  (W  tt^si-w  is  simple  harmonic  vibration  {see 
An-  S.'v'v ,  *«\t  it  A  is  li»*  nwawnt  erf  inertia  of  the  mag- 
ttt'i  AFv^Htni)  Ot«  I'AVM  as  an  axis,  the  period  of  one  complete 

'-S'*  A (») 


twi  th<*  *»>Stth»r  •ewbwtkm  is  —z — .  the  moment  of  the 
MVM  dividtKl  by  the  nuunent  of  inertia. 
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Consequently    BM  =•       ^ (3  a) 

T,  the  period,  can  always  be  observed ;  and  A  can  in  many 
cases  be  easily  calculated  from  a  knowledge  of  the  mass 
and  dimensions  of  the  magnet  \  so  RM  may  be  determined. 
If  the  same  magnet  is  allowed  to  vibrate  in  succession 
in  two  fields  of  force,  whose  intensities  are  Bi  and  B^ ;  and 
if  the  periods  of  vibration  are  Ti  and  T2, 

4:17^  A 


-B2if  = 


Aii^A 


Hence  Bx\B%^TfiT? (4) 

So  by  means  of  a  vibrating  magnet  it  is  possible  to  com- 
pare the  intensities  of  two  fields  of  force. 

270.  Measurement  of  M/E.  If  this  same  bar-magnet, 
whose  period  has  been  determined  when  vibrating  freely 
in  a  uniform  field  of  intensity,  iJ,  is  placed  at  rest  at  right 
angles  to  the  field,  it  itself  will  produce  a  field  of  force 
which  at  some  distance  away  is  nearly  uniform,  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  existing  field,  B.  So,  if  a  small  mag- 
netic needle  is  suspended  at  a  point  some  distance  away  in 
the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  bar-magnet  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  free  to  turn  around  an  axis,  perpendicular 
to  the  field  of  force  and  to  the  bar-magnet,  it  will  be  under 
the  influence  of  two  fields  of  force  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  It  will  therefore  place  itself  at  such  an  angle  that 
the  moments  due  to  the  two  fields  are  equal  but  oppo- 
site,  so  that  they  neutralize  each  other.  Call,  for  the  time 
being,  the  intensity  of  the  field  due  to  the  bar-magnet,  /. 
The  moment  due. to  the  field  whose  intensity  is  i2,  when 
the   magnet   makes  with   its    direction    the   angle   a,  is 

R  M'  sin  a,  if  M^  is  the  magnetic  moment  of  the  magnetic 
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mtJRt  ^t  tte  ■^ffil  ifaa  t^  mn^  90°  — «  wift 
tfe  fcU  of  BtB^^/;  hoHe  tfas  DMKiMiit  doe  to  it  is 
yjr  tm  «.  IWn  MMi^ts  axe  ia  opposite  iim^ti<ms, 
ami  mtm  fce  f^wI.  g  «fce  nrnffle  ia  at  rest. 

«  «--=//* (5) 

TV#  Tslae  ei  /  bst,  bowT^r.  be  easOy  expressed  in 
tns  «<  Jf^  I^  BagBesic  MMHSt  of  the  itrge  bar-magnet 
tmA  T  the  BtK—nc,  6a^  the  eaatn  of  this  magnet  to  the 
«Mltn  «<  the  M^gaelie  BBtJIe.  /  is  tks  inteasitT  at  the 
fMM  (j^  the  eeacn  «!  ihe  aeedk;  L  b.  it  is  the  force 
wUcih  «>nU  act  «■  a  nit  bmI^  pole  if  plved  there.  The 
1m|^  HloaapMt.as  pAwed  m  tl*  dagnaa,  has  a  pole  of 

9tn«^  -f  «  ai  a  ^staw*  r— ^  away  from  0,  and  another 


«(  rtrw^  —  «  at  a 


r+s 


Hoee  the  force  on 


^     >^».<) 


^Ik  lit  (^  W  >iiw.v  $««u  in  cv^apuisca  MUk  I, 

.    j«.-    Si- 


ce) 
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Consequently,  substituting  in  (5), 

2M 


tan  a  = 


Bt^' 


M      r*  tan  a  ._. 

5  =  — 2— (^) 

Various  precautions  and  modifications  for  this  experiment 

are  explained  in   laboratory  manuals,  but  it  is   evident 

M 
that  both  r  and  a  can  be  measured;  and  so  -=  may  be 

determined. 

271.  Measurement  of  B  or  H.     By  a  combination  of  the 
two  formulae  (3  a)  and  (7),  it  is  seen  that 

^  =  rMtana ^^^ 

^^2^^r»tana ^^^ 

and  so  both  R  and  M  may  be  measured. 
*  If  ^  is  known  for  any  one  field,  it  has  been  explained 
how  its  value  for  any  other  field  can  be  determined  by 
means  of  a  vibrating  magnet  whose  period  can  be  measured. 


I  »  *  *7  ■  mtaam  sa^  TW  £*wt»w  t»ken  W 
li-t  iceilr:  if.  ':t  ->5ar«e,  the  dfcecSBs  of  the  fioe  of  mig^ 
^ecic  f^r^  i:  zhoL  poms  lioe  to  tbe  eanlL  X-  describe 
illis  -iz^ictvc.  it  is  3*--es&arT  Co  know  tow  6ir  east  or  west 
r.i  -he  tne  z^*^ph.i*:al  nori  and  south  line  the  maenet  ■ 
p  crs:  a2'i  aL^:  wha:  an^Ie  the  magnet  mates  with  the 
h:Ti:n:'t:aI  rji^e. 

JtadsaaOatm.  The  plane  which  passes  throt^h  the  centre 
ot'  the  earth  in^i  the  rui^nedc  needle  when  it  has  come  to 
rest  is  trailed  the  "  magnetic  meridian : "  and  the  angle  be- 
tween this  plane  and  the  geographical  meridian  at  the 
\oinl  where  the  rndgaet  is  snspended  is  called  the  mag- 
netic.- -^  declinatioQ  "  at  that  point. 

It  is  determined  bj  suspending  a  m^nedc  needle  so 
that  it  is  free  to  torn  around  a  vertical  axis,  aad  by  then 
mertsaring  the  angle  between  the  direction  ot  the  needle 
und  the  geographical  north  and  south  line.  A  horizontal 
^&M  at  r^t  angles  to  the  magnetic  mendian  is  said  to 
tkv«  the  diieottos  "  mi^DCtic  east  and  west." 
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Inclination  or  Dip.  The  angle  made  by  the  horizontal 
plane  and  the  needle,  which  is  perfectly  free  to  turn,  is 
called  the  magnetic  "  inclination,"  or  "  dip." 

It  is  determined  by  suspending  a  magnet  on  a  horizontal 
axis  which  is  placed  perpendicular  to  the  magnetic  merid- 
ian, and  then  measuring  the  angle  between  the  magnet  and 
the  horizon. 

Intensity.  The  earth's  magnetic 
field  has,  at  each  point  on  the  sur- 
face, a  certain  intensity ;  and  the 
direction  of  the  force  is  given  by 
the  declination  and  dip.  The  force 
at  any  point  may  be  resolved  into 
two  components,  —  one  vertical,  the 
other  horizontal.  If  ^  is  the  dip,  **  p^^  ^^ 
It  the  intensity  of  the  earth's  force, 
JT  and   V  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of  R, 

then 

J5r=5co8(9) 

V=B8m0) ^^) 

So  that,  if  0  and  ff  are  known,  R  can  be  calculated. 
Similarly, 

tand=  r/ff (la) 

and,  if  this  ratio  V/  H  can  be  measured,  d,  the  dip,  is  at 
once  determined. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  to  measure  H,  the  horizontal 
component  of  the  intensity  of  the  earth's  field,  by  the 
method  described  in  the  last  chapter  (Art  271).  It  is 
simply  necessary  to  perform  two  experiments:  measure 
the  period  of  a  bar-magnet  vibrating  about  a  vertical  axis ; 
measure  the  horizontal  deflection  of  a  small  magnetic 
needle  which  is  produced  by  the  first  magnet  when  it  is 
placed  magnetic  east  or  west  of  the  needle. 

Earth's  Elements.  Variations.  The  declination,  dip,  and 
intensity  of  the  magnetic  field  at  any  point  on  the  earth's 


TertieallT  down.  Ike  nafnctic  wiiii  pole  ttf  the  ewdi 
may  be  defined  in  m  aunSu  way.  It  rniist  not  be  diongbt, 
tliough,  that,  at  any  o&fa  pmnta  on  tlie  euth's  surface,  i 
magnetic  needle  points  t<nraids  a  pole  of  tiie  earth  as  so 
defined ;  a  magnet  alwmys  takes  the  ditectioo  (d  the  lino 
of  farce,  it  does  not  ptant  towards  any  pote. 


CHAPTER   VII 


MAGNETIC  PROPERTIES  OF  STEADY  ELECTRI<:J  CURRENTS 


As  previously  explained  (Chap.  IV.,  Art.  253),  a  steady 
electric  current  has  an  influence  on  a  magnet  which  may 
be  described  by  saying  that  a  north  pole  tends  to  pass 
around  the  current  in  a  "  right-handed  screw  "  direction, 
while  a  south  pole  tends  to  pass  in  the  opposite  direction. 

273.  Magnetic  Field  aroimd  a  Current  This  law  may 
then  be  expressed  by  saying  that  around  any  current  there 
is  a  magnetic  field,  and  that  the  lines  of  force  are  closed 
curves  around  the  current  in  a  right-handed  screw  direc- 
tion. Thus,  the  relation  be- 
tween direction  of  current  and 
lines  of  force  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  figure :  they 
form  closed  loops  encircling 
each  other.  In  this  case  that 
side  of  the  area  enclosed  by 
the  conductor,  which  is  turned 
towards  the  eye,  has  the  prop- 
erties of  a  magnetic  south 
pole,  because  lines  of  force 
are  entering  there;  while  the 

opposite  side  has  the  properties  of  a  magnetic  north 
pole.  For  this  reason  one  side  of  a  conducting  circuit 
carrying  a  current  is  sometimes  called  its  "  south  side ; " 
and  the  other,  the  "  north  side."  If  the  area  of  the  circuit 
is  made  very  small  by  twisting  the  wires  around  each 
other,  the  magnetic  field  due  to  the  current  almost  com- 
pletely vanishes. 


Fig.  199. 


^1^  >  &  *^Tf^F!'  in  it, six lOMpiedtia 
r  ^m^mti^^m^am^  m\  wi  fl.  and  ying  ent  Ae  oA 


fmg  WIpHBeHMll  : 


extaod  properties  ofKbu 
fne  to  torn,  it  n 
Two  solennids  caTTriq 
[y  lite  two  bar-maguets. 
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Further,  it  is  evident  why  a  bar  of  iron  or  steel  becomes 
magnet  when  it  is  placed  inside  such  a  solenoid ;  for  the 
aea  of  magnetic  force  coiue  in  at  one  end  and  leave  at 
a  other,  thus  making  it  a  magnet.  If  the  bar  is  steel, 
remains  a  magnet;  but,  if  it  is  iron,  it  ceases  to  be 
le  when  the  current  stops-  A  solenoid  with  a  soft  iron 
'  inside  is  sometimes  called  an  "electromagnet."  A 
iommon  type  of  one  has  its  north  and  aouth  poles  facing 
lach  other,  as  shown  in  Figure  201. 

274.  Electro-ma^etic  Force.  Since  electric  currentB  pro- 
■uce  magnetic  fields  around  tliem,  there  must  be  actions 
etween  currents,  and  also  between  a  current  and  a  inag- 
(The  action  of  solenoids  is  an  illustration.)  The 
notions  will  always  tend  to  take  place  in  such  a  way  as  to 
duce  a  decrease  in  the  potential  energy  of  the  magnetic 
d ;  and  one  law  has  been  found  which  applies  to  every 
ction,  if  a  magnet  may  be  regarded  as  a  solenoid :  the  mo- 
ion  always  tends  of  itself  to 
1  place  in  such  a  way  that 
he  field  of  force  passing  from 
south  to  the  north  side 
brough  a  circuit,  carrying  a 
arrent,  increases ;  or,  what  is 
ne  thing,  the  field  of  force 
«8sing  from  the  north  to  the 
louth  side  decreases. 

Thns,  two  parallel  circuits, 
arrying  currents  in  the  same 
irection,  attract  each  other ; 
ecauae  by  coming  nearer  to- 
etlier  more  lines  of  force  pass 
►at  at  the  north  side  of  each. 
1  fact  is  well  shown  in  an 
Kperiment   which   consists    in 

Uowing  a  current  to  pass  through   a  vertical  spiral  so 
jtng  as  to  have  its  lower  end  just  dip  into  a  basin  of 


>'i  Tr:a.«T  •.*  PaETSKS  [cH.  TD 


ocEmecoon 
*»!  5-:'  zs&k^  ©Dozkecdon  it 


±  *:jtc-':u:.  -ttli.  "lii*  nzreii  iss  sar-vz:.  Lm  rs  south 
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*  •  •  »   » 

.\:: .i-.li  -r:.'. :_   :c£.'fr.  nior^  -jji-rs  oc  urJt  ccnir 


:    >' IT"   •   , 


.--•.__r-  ^   rT'rr>ri^.    .t^'rr'r    '^ 


:-:::.:.-     '.•'":..   r-'e.   ^ll-:::   ■:C:irr.  -rejause.   wcei::   :hev  art 

m 

-1  ^^  :■:'_'-:.-::.  r.e  i'zi:.s:  r.f":r.tli:es  rhe  majrneric  deld  of 
'':.-  v^-^r  :  i;. :  ■  t  :..:vizz  >r:Art  th-f  d-eld  of  force  oouiini: 
•:■-::  :'.^  :.::':?.  rii-r  -.:  -r;i:h  ^11  be  increaseA 

275.  Ampere's  Theory  of  Magnetism.    Anip^re  proposed  an 

electric  rit::/  of  :::.3..':i'e::-:G  wbi:h  is  exceedingly  simple 

and  -.\::s:a::.:'rT  :r.  niir.v  resrects.     Maj^metic  substances 

<^'?nsis:  of  niolecales  which  are  cheiiiselves  niagcets :  and 

theory  is  simply  that  each  molecule  of  a  mag- 
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netio  Bubstance  has  ia  it  an  electric  current,  which  prob- 
ably flows  in  a  fixed  chaDneL  If  the  substance  is  not  a 
magnet,  these  molecules  are  standing  at  random  j  but,  if  a 
bar  of  the  substance  is  made  a  magnet,  the  process  eon^ 
'sists  in  the  turning  of  all  the  molecular  currents  until  they 
are  more  or  less  parallel.  This  theory  explains  at  ouce 
why  a  bar  of  magnetic  material  becomes  a  magnet  when 
placed  inside  a  solenoid,  because  each  molecular  current 
tends  to  turn  and  place  itself  parallel 
to  the  coils  of  the  helix,  so  as  to  have 
as  many  lines  of  force  as  possible  pass 
through  from  its  south  to  its  north  aide. 
This  explains,  too,  why  a  bar-maguet 
the  same  external  action  as  a  sole- 
noid, because,  considering  the  ends  of 
the  magnet,  lines  of  force  are  passing 
and  coming  out  through  the  molecu- 
lar currents  just  as  if  there  was  a  helix  wound  around 
the  bar,  and  this  helix  was  carrying  a  current  in  the 
proper  direction. 

276.  Eleotric  Soton.      The    principle   of    the   ordinary 
electric  motor,  so  common   in  street  cars,  elevators,  etc., 

mply  an  application  nt  the  general  law  explained 
above.  Coils  of  wire  are  arranged  so  that  they 
volve  in  the  field  between  two  magnetic  poles,  A  current 
18  passed  from  outside  through  these  coils,  which  then  turn 
BO  as  to  have  as  many  lines  of  force  as  possible  pass  out 
from  their  north  sides.  By  an  automatic  device,  the  cur- 
rent is  so  regulated  and  directed  that  each  of  the  coils  ia 
tending  to  turn;  and,  as  the  coils  are  rigidly  fastened  to 
a  shaft,  this  shaft  will  revolve.  By  fastening  gearing 
belting  to  this  shaft,  the  motor  may  be  made  to  do  work. 
A  particular  type  of  motor  will  be  explained  later  in  Chapter 
VIII.  Article  -290. 

277.  Unit-Current.     There  is,  of  course,  a  connection  be- 
tween the  intensity  of  the  electric  current  and  the  intei 
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Rt;  of  tbc  msgaetic  field  produced  by  it.  It  may  !« 
|ir»nd  hy  expehmeat  that,  if  a  curreot  is  passed  aruundt 
circuit  of  a  conductor  made  in  the  form 
of  a  circle,  of  radius  r,  the  iiitenBitj  of 
the  magnetic  tield  at  O,  the  centre  of 
the  circle,  varies  as  the  intensity  of  the 
current,  and  inversely  as  the  raiiiiij. 
If  I  is  the  intensity  of  the  current,  and 
/  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  field  nt 

f,^  SBB^  rtiooal  to  - ;  or,  writing  t 

for  a  bctor  rf  p  ■  =  e  -.    f  can  be  mea^ 

vacd  as    previously  see  Arts.   271    and  269); 

90  oui    r,  be>cau9e  it  is  a  ice.     But   the    nnmerical 

value  of  »  is  entirely  aim  ry,  depending  upon  the 
value  of  f,  which  is  enjf  fT>ns\  it  If  it  is  wished,  c  can 
be  made  equal  to  2  at,  in  which  case 


(1) 


and  this  equation  fixes  the  numerical  value  of  the  in- 
tensity of  that  current  which,  when  passed  arotind  a  con- 
ductor bent  in  the  form  of  a  circle  of  radius  r,  will  produce 
the  mimetic  intensity  /  at  the  centre.  This  is  equivalent 
to  gi^'ing  a  definition  to  a  current  of  intensity  one,  i.  e.  to 
a  "  unit-current ;"  because,  if  /  =  1  and  r  =  2  tt,  then  t  =  1. 
This  means  that  a  unit  current  is  such  that,  if  passed 
around  a  conductor  bent  in  the  form  of  a  circle  whose 
radius  is  2  ir,  it  will  produce  a  magnetic  intensity  1  at  the 
centre.  This  unit  current  is  called  the  "  electro-magnetic 
unit ; "  and  the  system  based  on  it  is  called  the  "  electro- 
magnetic system."  A  unit  quantity  of  electricity  on  this 
system  would  be  the  quantity  carried  by  a  unit  current  in 
one  sec,  (or  by  a  current  of  intensity  2,  in  J  sec.,  etc.)  It 
9  been  found  by  experiment  that  there  are  almost  ex< 
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ctly  3  X  10^°  electrostatic  units  of  quantity  iu  one  electro- 
lagnetic  unit, 

378.  Tangent  Oalvanometer.  If  a  wire  is  wound  so  as  to 
Drm  n  circular  coils,  of  t!ie  same  radius  r ;  and,  if  the  helix 

so  compressed  that  the  coils  practically  coincide,  the 
lagnetic  intensity  at  their  centre,  produced  by  a  current 
!  intensity  i,  wOl  be  n  times  as  great  as  that  due  to  a 
ingle  coil.     In  this  case,  tben, 

/=^' (1.) 

he  direction  of  the  magnetic  force  at  the  centre  is,  of 
jurse,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  coils  ;  so  that,  if 
le  coils  are  vertical,  and  if  a  small  magnetic  needle  is 
lepended  at  their  centre,  it  will  tend  to  point  at  right 
agles  to  the  coils.     But,  if  the  coila  themaeh'ea  are  in  the 
lagnetic  meridian,  the  needle  at  the  centre  is  also  acted 
ipon  by  a  moineut,  due  to  the  earth's  field,  which  tends  to 
ace  it  in  the  plane  of  the  coil.     Consequently,  the  needle 
ill  be  deflected,  and  will   come  to  rest   at  some  angle 
irhere  the  moments  due  to  the  fields  of  the  earth  and  the 
irrent  balance  each  other. 
Such  an  apparatus  is  called  a  "  tan- 
int  galvanometer,"  for  reasons  which 
■will  appear  in  Formula  (2).     It  con- 
sists of  a  wire   wound    in  several  cir- 
cular coils  placed  close  together,  with 
their  planes  in  the  magnetic  meridian, 
and  a  magnetic  needle   at  the  centre 
of   the  coils,  supported  on   a  vertical 
pivot.     The  radius   of   the  coils   must 
be  immensely  larger  than  the  length 
of   the   needle,  so    that   the    intensity   of   the   magnetic 
B  force    due    to    the    current    may   be   the    same    at    the 
^uwo  ends  of  the  needle  as  at  its  centre.     Let  the  mag- 
^nstio  moment  of  the  needle  be  M,  and  when  a  current  ] 


I 


■siE  iBEC  iw  fstiaiu.  snif^  tie  n»dle  is  at 


»  ctmsiBiit  H»  c  fh«B  ^atnHmtj  ud  is  called  the 


=  0, 


iLe  abirve  e^iuXioii 


Therefore,  if  H.  G,  and  $  can  be  measored,  the  nnnierical 
value  of  1 18  determined,  and  for  this  reasoa  the  instru- 
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bent  is  called  a  "galvanometer."  In  atiy  case,  even  if 
fand  0  are  unknown,  the  values  of  llie  iutensiues  of  two 
luta  may  be  compariid  by  tiudiug  tlie  dellectiona  pro- 
iced  by  tlieui.  Or,  if  i  can  be  measured  by  a  voltameter 
je  Art.  246),  and  G  and  6  also  measured,  the  value  of  H 
ay  be  determined  for  the  place  where  the  galvanometer 
tnds. 

This  same  instrument  also  furnishes  a  method  for  the 

somparison  of  the  e.  m.  f.'s  of  two  primary  cells.      For,  by 

3hm's  law,  i  —  E  j R;  and,  if  the  two  cells,  having  e.  m.  f.'s 

.  and  Ei,  are  each  allowed  to  produce  a  current  in  turn 

rough  the  same  resistance, 

it  the  ratio  t'l  /  it  can  be  measured  by  placing  a  galva- 
imeter  in  the  circuit ;  and  thus  the  ratio  i\  /  Et  may  be 
etermiued.  Other  and  Ijetter  methods  are  described  in 
■boratoiy  manuals. 

279.  Electro-ma^etic  System.  The  electro-magnetic  unit- 
irrent  and  unit-quantity  of  electricity  have  been  already 
jfined ;  and  using  them  it 

possible  to  define  a  unit  ^ — g 

M.  F.  and  a  nnit  resist-     jf^'h 
ice  in  this  same  system.  p,^  ^^ 

',  as  a  current   of   inten- 

ity  i  flows  for  (  seconds  through  a  conductor,  the  heat- 
Hect  in  a  given  portion  of  that  conductor  from  A  to  B 
is  H  ergs,  it  has  been  proved  that  H  =  E  ii,\t  A'  is  the 
E.  M.  F.  between  A  and  B.  But  the  numerical  values  of 
R,  i,  and  t  are  known  ;  so  that  of  E  is  fixed.  This  is 
I  obviously  equivalent  to  defining  a  nnit  K.  M.  F. 

This  same  amount  of  heat-energy  can  be  expressed  in 
3  of  R,  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  between  A  and 
WS.     For,  from  Formula  (11),  Chapter  IV.,  R=i'^  Rt.    The 
Jpumerical  values  of  H,  i,  and  t  are  known  ;  so  that  of  R  is 
Ixed ;  and  this  is  equivalent  to  defining  a  unit  resistance. 


I 


•^tr   uiiii-ciirreu..  art  iut:arvfiLJ2U2rr  snitH: 


Tut  pmssicii:   mm   of  i.  jc  r  is 


1  vuk  =  l(*  _^^_™^^   ^^.^ 


Tut  pru--aai:  imn  of  »sisainat  jt  alitid  li^  -  ctLmraid 

Tii^  Timcaia:  miii  of  iioeiiHirr   of   cictbiii  is  oaZifd  ie 
'  tiL;»t;r^  i'  and 

Iz-'ij-jr  EL  t.  IL  r.  of  1  vdh  ajijOifcd  bi  ^Jj^  rad^  of  s  con- 


^L-  :  .T  .c  :  ..LzL  TvsKLttnt*  produces  fi  PcrreLi  of  I  miew.) 
TiT  :..rL7H3fc:  TLiLn  of  qnEiuaiT  is  caEad  Lhe  ^cc^ik:^ 


-—  ::is>r^  :  alihouiih  i:  -i-h:  l^  d:-Le  in 
^-ir^v.  :r.'r  resisiance  e«"»:;jd  not  be  con- 
E:::  iLeih':«d?  are  known  l-v  which 


•.;.•:  :  ::.  '..  :w:  z.  v.  7.>  or  the  ratio  of  two  resistances 
::.^y  -:  :;.  ^:  ■■"-.  :-:ura:ely  ■iet^rminei  Therefore,  with  the 
/r-rav:-:  -rxajtL-r-^.  the  v>;l ue  of  a  definite  standard  E.  m.  f. 
L;-  Vr-ii  no-r^.^-^revi  in  terms  of  volts;  and  the  vahie  of  a 
d»rr.iiite  stan-lard  re-istance  has  been  measured  in  terms  of 
ohms.  Thes»:  standards  can  be  compared  with  the  un- 
known quantities  ;  and  so  values  of  the  latter  mav  be 
determined. 

The  E.  M.  F.  between  the  poles  of  a  Clark  cell,  made  in  a 
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particular  way,  is  1.434  volts  if  the  temperature  is  15°  C. 
Specifications  may  be  easily  obtained  for  the  construction 
of  the  cell;  and  the  rate  of  change  of  its  e.  m.  f.  with  the 
temperature  is  known  ;  so  there  is  no  diflBculty  in  the  use 
of  this  standard  E.  M.  F. 

The  resistance  of  a  column  of  mercury  106.3  cm.  long  of 
uniform  cross-section,  and  containing  14.4521  grams  is  1 
ohm  at  0°  C.  Mercury  is  easily  obtained  in  a  pure  con- 
dition ;  and  so  a  column  of  it  in  a  glass  tube  of  the  proper 
size  may  serve  for  a  standard  resistance. 

As  stated  before,  in  Table  XIV.,  when  an  electro-mag- 
netic unit  quantity  of  electricity  is  carried  through  a  solu- 
tion of  a  silver  salt,  0.01118  grams  of  silver  are  deposited. 
This  is  absolutely  true  only  if  the  solution  is  one  of  silver 
nitrate  in  water,  special  precautions  being  observed.  A 
coulomb  will  therefore  deposit  0.001118  grams  of  silver; 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  96,540  coulombs  will  deposit 
an  amount  of  any  substance  equal  to  its  chemical  equiva- 
lent. By  means  of  a  knowledge  of  the  above  figures  for 
a  coulomb  and  a  silver  salt,  the  intensity  of  any  current 
may  be  measured  with  any  kind  of  voltameter. 

28L  Energy  of  a  Magnetic  Field.  Since  a  magnet  has 
all  the  properties  of  an  electric  current,  in  discussing  the 
energy  of  a  magnetic  field  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak 
only  of  currents.  There  is  no  magnetic  field  around  a  con- 
ductor which  is  not  carrying  a  current ;  but,  as  a  current 
is  started,  a  magnetic  field  is  produced,  and  work  is  re- 
quired to  do  this.  This  is  obvious,  because  changes  are 
produced  in  the  surrounding  ether  and  matter.  Conse- 
quently, a  definite  amount  of  work  is  required  to  start  a 
current,  to  raise  it  from  zero  up  to  its  full  value ;  and 
this  energy  is  undoubtedly  present  as  kinetic  energy  in 
the  ether  and  the  connected  matter.  After  the  current  is 
started,  energy  is  required  to  keep  it  going,  owing  to  the 
work  necessary  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  conductor, 
this  energy  being  spent  in  heat-effects  in  the  conductor.  l 
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If  a  conducting  circuit,  e.  g.  a  wire  bent  into  a  closed 
carve,  is  placed  in  a  magnetic  field,  there  will  in  general 
be  a  certain  field  of  force  passing  througii  the  area  bounded 
by  the  circuit.  This  is  true  whether  the  circuit  carries  a 
current  itself  or  not,  Faraday  discovered  that,  if  in  any 
way  this  field  of  force  passing  through  the  circuit  ia 
changed,  there  is  instantly  a  current  produced  in  the  con- 
ducting circuit,  or,  if  there  is  a  current  there  already,  it 
will  be  changed.  Faraday  called  these  currents  which  are 
thus  produced  by  changing  the  field  of  magnetic  force 
"induced  currents," 

282.  FropertieB  of  Ibidnced  Currents,  These  induced  cur- 
rents last  only  as  long  as  the  field  of  force  through  the 
circuit  is  being  changed;  and  it  is  proved  by  experiioent 
that  they  are  always  in  such  a  direction  as  by  their  own 
action  to  oppose  or  neutralize  the  change  in  the  field  by 
which  they  are  produced;  the  amount  of  the  "induced 
K.  M.  F.,"  to  which  they  may  be  attributed,  may  be  proved 
to  vary  directly  as  the  amount  of  the  change  in  the  field  of 
force  through  the  circuit,  and  inversely  as  the  time  taken 
for  the  change  to  be  produced.  Further,  if  there  are  n 
turns  of  wire  in  the  circuit,  the  induced  K.  M.  F.  will  clearly 
lie  n  times  aa  great  as  it  would  be  for  a  single  coil. 

Energy  is  required  for  the  production  of  these  induced 
currents ;  and,  by  considering  certain  simple  illustratione, 
sources  of  the  energy  will  be  cleai\y  \m4eiTS,\,c(i&.. 


ill  ^H:  JBO^aelL.      TfaBKvXI*' 
_J    ill  BST  VXT  rfllM^lJ      litd* 
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ifising  through  from  the  south  to  the  north  side  of  the 
Knit  ia  increasiiiff ;  so  the  induced  current  must  be  in 
(nch  a  direction  as  to  decrease  this  field ;  that  is,  it  is 
I  the  opposite  direction  to  the  existing  current,  and  the 
Bamediate  result  is  a  decrease  in  the  actual  current. 
f  Work  is  required  to  produce  the  motion  of  separation  of 
e  circuit  and  magnet ;  for  work  is  always  required  to  set 
iny  body  in  motion.  The  only  source  of  energy  is  the 
(ell  which  furnishes  the  current ;  and,  if  some  of  its 
biergy  is  used  up  in  producing  motion,  less  than  usual 
b!e  tor  the  current ;  and  consequently  the  current 
i.  As  soon  as  the  motion  ceases,  the  current  re- 
irna  to  its  previous  value. 

.  The  induced  current  was  in  such  a  direction  as  to  have 
I  north  side  towards  the  magnet ;  that  is,  it  tended  to 
inder  the  motion  of  separation.  The  phenomenon  may, 
then,  be  described  by  saying  that  the  induced  current  is  in 
such  a  direction  as  to  tend  to  oppose  the  change  in  posi- 
tion of  the  circuit  and  magnet.  This  law  ia,  iu  fact,  a 
general  one,  and  applies  to  all  changes  in  position  of  cur- 
rents and  magnets. 

It  is  at  once  evident  how  these  same  explanations  may 
be  extended  to  the  motions  of  currents  with  reference  to 
each  other, 

284.    2.  CondQctiiig-Circnit  and  Hagnet.     If  a  condncting- 
circuit,  which  has  in  it  no  permnoent  current,  is  placed 
near  a  magnet,  as  shown,  there 
will  he  a  field  of  force  passing 
inside   the    circuit.      If   this   is 
changed  in  any  way,  there  will 

be  an  induced  current.     Let  the     |  )         [  ~l 

[  circuit  he  fixed,  and  let  the 
I  magnet  be  moved  nearer.  The 
t  change  in  the  field  of  force 
^through   the    circuit   is   to    in- 

redSE  the  field  coming  through  tlie  circuit  from  the  side 
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any  from  the  magnet  to  the  side  towards  it ;  eooe^ 
qutiiUy  the  induced  current  is  in  such  a  direction  as  to 
det'reaae  this  lield  ;  that  is,  it  is  such  as  to  make  its  south 
Bide  fac(!  tho  approaching  magnet  (Here  Again  the  in- 
dii»ed  current  is  in  such  a  direction  as  to  hinder  the 
ohaujiEe.)  Work  is  done  by  tlie  force  which  brings  the 
tnajfiiet  up,  owing  to  this  op^iosiug  current ;  and  so  the  eo- 
91^  is  accounted  for. 

Similarly,  if  the  magnet  is  moved  away,  the  induced 
ourronl  is  in  such  a  direction  as  to  have  its  north  side 
towarxls  the  retreating  south  pole ;  and  again  the  motion  is 
hindered.  In  short,  whenever  the  relative  positions  of  a 
magnet  and  a  couductiug  circuit  are  altered,  the  induced 
current  is  in  such  a  direction  as  to  oppose  the  change. 
The  energy  of  the  currents  is,  of  course,  spent  in  heating 
the  conductor. 

flSS.  A  well-known  illustration  of  these  laws  is  "  Arago's 
disc,"  which  is  a  circular  disc  of  copper  (or  any  conductor) 
80  arranged  as  to  Lie  rapidly  revolved  in  its  own  plane  over 
(or  under)  a  pivotod  magnet.  Currents  are.  of  course,  in- 
duced in  the  copper  disc;  and  these  currents  are  in  such 
dirflCtiouB  as  to  tend  to  prevent  the  motion.  Consequently, 
those  portions  of  the  disc  which  are  going  away  from 
either  pole  of  the  magnet  tend  to  attract  it  after  them  so 
that  they  would  not  be  separated ;  portions  of  the  disc 
appronohing  the  pole  tend  to  repel  it.  So,  as  the  disc 
revolves,  the  magnet  tends  to  follow  it,  turning  in  the 
same  direction.  The  disc,  in  its  turn,  becomes  hot,  as 
result  of  the  currents  ;  and  the  entire  energy  is,  of  coi 
furnished  by  the  power  which  turns  the  disc, 

An  exactly  similar  phenomenon  is  observed  when  a 
per  disc  is  pushed  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  electro- 
magnet. In  this  case,  also,  the  induced  currents  iu  the 
copper  are  such  as  to  oppose  the  motion ;  and  work  is 
required  to  move  the  disc  If  it  is  moved  repeatedly 
hack  and  forward,  its  temperature  will  soon  rise. 


aa^_ 
cojl^ 
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886,  Another  illustration  of  currents  in  conducting  cir- 
cuits induced  by  variations  in  the  field  of  force  is  afforded 
by  the  so-called  "  earth-inductor."  This  is  a  circular  frame- 
work around  which  is  wound  a  wire  in  several  turns,  and 
witich  is  BO  supported  as  to  permit  rotation  around  an  axis 
lying  in  the  plana  of  the  coils,  and  passing  through  the 
centre.  Mechanical  stops 
are  so  arranged  as  to  per- 
mit it  to  turn  only  ISO**, 
and  the  ends  of  the  wire 
are  joined  to  a  galvanom- 
eter. The  apparatus  ia 
used  in  this  way :  it  is  so 
placed  that  the  axis  of 
rotation  is  vertical,  and 
the  plane  of  the  coils  ia 
adjusted  exactly  at  tight 
angles  to  the  magnetic  me- 
ridian ;  it  is  then  turned 
rapidly  through  180°. 
When  the  coils  are  in  their  first  position,  the  field  of 
force  through  them  is  due  to  the  horizontal  component 
of  the  earth's  field ;  and,  when  they  are  turned  90°,  there 
is  no  force  at  all  through  them;  but,  when  turned  90° 
farther,  the  horizontal  field  of  the  earth  again  passes 
through  them,  but  from  the  opposite  side.  So,  in  turning 
through  180°,  the  change  iu  the  field  of  force  equals  twice 
the  field  through  the  coils  when  they  are  in  their  first 
position.  There  will,  of  course,  be  an  induced  current; 
and  this  will  be  shown  by  the  galvanometer,  which  is 
joined  to  the  coils  of  wire.  It  is  possible  to  prove  that, 
if  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer  swings  very  slowly  (1  vi- 
bration in  about  12  seconds),  the  extent  of  the  sudden 
fting  of  the  needle,  which  ia  produced  by  an  induced  cur- 
rent, is  proportional  to  the  induced  quantUy.  (Such  a 
galvanometer  is  called  a  "  ballistic  galvanometer,"  and  may 
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be  used  to  lueaBure  any  sadden  flow  of  electricity.  Stricllj 
speaking,  the  iiuautity  is  proportional  to  the  siQe  of  haU 
the  angulnr  tiiug  of  the  Deedle ;  but,  if  the  angle  is  sm»II, 
the  sine  of  an  angle  practically  equals  tlie  angle  itself) 
The  induti^il  e.  m.  f.,  and  therefore  the  intensity  of  the 
induced  ciirrent,  is,  as  noted  above,  proportional  to  the 
change  in  the  field  of  force,  and  inversely  proportional  to 
the  time  taken.  But  the  induced  quMiiity  equals  the 
intensity  Cif  the  current  multiplied  by  the  time;  and  so 
the  quantity  is  proportional  simply  to  the  change  in  the 
field  of  force.  Consequently,  in  the  experiment  just  dis- 
cussed, the  fling  of  the  galvanometer  needle  ia  proportional 
to  the  hoiizonal  intensity  of  the  earth's  field.  Let  the 
fling  be  through  the  angle  ai,  then  H  equals  some  constant 
times  oi,  m  H  =  c  oi. 

Now  place  the  coils  of  wire  so  that  they  are  horizontal, 
and  rotate  them  through  180'  about  the  horizontal  axis. 
There  will  be  an  induced  current,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  the  vertical  component  of  the  earth's  field 
Let  the  fling  of  the  galvanometer  be  at    Then,  as  above, 

and,  hence,  ff~~ (-^) 

Thus,  F/ffcan  be  measured;  but,  by  Article  272,  Formula 
(1  a),  this  ratio  ia  the  tangent  of  the  dip ;  so  the  dip  may 
be  determined. 

By  means  of  an  earth-inductor  and  ballistic-galvanometer 
the  intensity  of  any  magnetic  field  of  force,  e.  g,  that  be- 
tween the  poles  of  a  dynamo,  may  be  compared  with  that 
due  to  the  horizontal  component  of  the  earth's  field.  There- 
fore, if  H  is  measured  absolutely,  the  intensity  of  any  other 
magnetic  field  may  be  at  once  determined. 

287.  3.  A  Varying  Current  in  a  Condnotor.  If  there  is  a 
current  in  a  conductor,  there  is  of  course  a  certain  mag- 
netic field  around  it;  so  that,  if  this  circuit  is  broken,  the 
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field  tends  to  disappear.  But,  aa  it  tends  to  decrease,  there 
must  be  an  induced  current  tending  to  i^icrease  it,  or 
rather  to  keep  it  constant ;  and  consequently  there  will  be 
an  induced  current  in  the  same  direction  as  the  original 
current.  This  is  made  evident  by  the  apark  seen  when  a 
circuit  which  carries  a  current  is  broken.  As  explained 
in  the  last  chapter,  Article  281,  a  current  is  surrounded  by 
a  magnetic  field  which  contains  energy ;  the  moment  the 
circuit  is  broken,  this  energy  returns  to  the  conductor 
which  carried  the  current;  and  the  current  really  con- 
tinues for  a  short  time  after  the  e.  m.  f.  of  the  cell  is 
removed.  This  induced  current  is  sometimes  called  the 
"  extra-curreut  on  breaking." 

Similarly,  when  a  current  is  being  started,  tlie  field  of 
force  is  increasing;  and  there  will  be  an  induced  current 
in  such  a  direction  as  to  oppose  the  change,  that  is,  oppo- 
site to  the  main  current.  The  eflect  is  that  it  takes  some 
time  to  make  a  current  reach  its  full  value.  lu  other 
■word.-i,  energy  is  being  given  the  surrounding  medium, 
and,  owing  to  its  inertia,  time  is  necessary  for  a  steady 
state  to  be  reached.  This  induced  opposition-current  is 
sometimes  called  the  "extra-current  on  making." 

(By  way  of  analogy,  compare  the  fact  that,  when  a  rail- 
way train  starts  from  rest,  some  time  elapses  before  it 
attains  its  full  speed,  work  being  done  in  producing  kinetic 
energy.  After  this  speed  is  reached,  work  is  done  only  in 
overcoming  frictional  resistances.) 

388.    4.  A  Varying  Cnrrent   near  a  Coodnctii^  Circuit 
Tljis  case  is  in  principle  exactly  the  same  as  cases  1  and 
2.     In  them  the  field  of  force  inside  a  conducting  circuit 
was  altered  by  changing  the  relative  positions  of  the  cir- 
cuit  and   a   magnet    (or   solenoid).      This   field   may    be 
equally  well  changed  by  altering  the  intensity  of  the  cur- 
^  rent  in  a  solenoid  near  by.     Some  of  the  lines  of  force  due 
Bto  the  solenoid  pass  through  the   conducting  circuit,  in 
Bjieneral ;  anrl,  if  the  intensity  of  the  current  in  the  solenoid 
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chuigeB,  the  field  of  force  changes,  and  there  will  be  co> 
reflponding  induced  currents  in  the  conducting  circuit. 

Manjr  instruments  have  been  devised  to  make  use  of 
induced  currents ;  and  a  few  will  now  be  discussed. 

280.  tnadomar,  a  Induction  Coil.  An  induction  coil, 
or  transformer,  is  ui  instrument  designed  to  receive  a  cur- 
rent with  a  small  E.  u.  f.,  and  to  fumbh  one  with  a  large 
B.  M.  F. ;  or  vice  versa. 
Tke  principle  is  exceed- 
ingly simple.  Two  coils 
of  wire  are  so  wound  as 
to  have  the  same  mag- 
netic field  when  a  cui- 
rent  passes  in  either. 
This  may  be  secured  by 
P,j,  g^g  havii^    the    two    coils 

wound  around  the  same 
soft  iron  ring,  even  at  different  portions  of  it ;  or  by  hav- 
ing one  coil  wound  inside  the  other.  One  coil  consists, 
in  general,  of  a  great  number  of  turns  of  fine  wire ;  the 
other,  of  a  few  turns  of  coarse  wire. 

"VVTien  a  current  is  passed  through  the  coarse  wire,  even 
if  there  is  a  small  e.  m.  f.,  the  intensity  will  be  great 
because  the  resistance  is  small,  and  bo  there  will  be  a 
strong  field  of  magnetic  force,  especially  if  there  is  a  core 
of  soft  iron  inside  the  coils.  This  field  of  force  is  inside 
the  coil  of  fine  wire,  too ;  and,  if  now  by  any  means  the 
current  in  the  coarse  wire  can  be  either  reversed  or  broken, 
there  will  be  a  great  change  in  the  field  of  force,  and  a 
current  will  be  induced  in  the  coil  of  fine  wire.  The  in- 
duced K.  M.  F.  depends  upon  the  rate  of  change  of  the  field 
of  force,  and  also  upon  the  number  of  turns  of  the  wire; 
because  iu  each  turn  there  will  be  the  same  s.  M.  f.  in- 
duced, and  these  are  all  superimposed  so  that  the  b.  m.  f. 
at  the  ends  of  the  coil  varies  directly  as  the  number  of 
tume  of  wire.     The  current  in  the  coarse  wire  may  be 
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reversed  (by   an  "alternating  dynamo")  or  broken   and 

made  again  at  very  frequent  intervals ;  and  so  the  induced 
E.  M.  F.  in  the  fine  wire  will  be  extremely  great  Conse- 
quently, when  used  in  thia  way,  a  small  E.  M.  F.  and  large 
current  give  rise  to  a  large  E.  m.  f.  and  a  correspondiDgly 
small  current,  l>ecauBe  the  energy  of  a  current  varies  as 
the  product  of  the  e.  m.  F.  and  the  current;  and  the 
energy  delivered  by  the  apparatus  cannot  exceed  that 
furnished  it. 

Conversely,  if  a  very  large  E.  H.  F.  is  applied  to  the  coil 
of  fine  wire,  it  will  produce  only  a  small  current;  but  if 
this  is  reversed,  or  hroken  and  made  again,  at  regular 
intervals,  there  will  be  a  large  current  with  a  small  E.  M.  F. 
produced  in  the  coil  of  coarse  wire. 

To  reverse  the  current  in  the  coil,  an  alternating  dynamo 
is  used ;  that  is,  a  macliiue  which  produces  a  current  first 
in  one  direction,  then  in  the  other;  hut  simply  to  make 
and  break  an  ordinary  direct  current,  any  automatic  device 
may  be  used.  The  simplest  form  ia  shown  in  Fig.  213 
which  represents  an  ordinary  "induction  coil."  The  soft 
iron  core  of  the  two  coaxial  coils  extends  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  coils ;  and  quite  close  to  its  end  is  placed  a 
piece  of  soft  iron  which  is  fastened  on  the  end  of  a  stiff 
spring.  Wlien  this  spring  is  in  its  natural  position,  it 
completes  the  circuit  from  the  battery  through  one  of  the 
coils  of  wire ;  but,  when  the  soft  iron  core  is  magnetized 
by  the  current,  it  attracts  the  soft  iron  on  the  end  of  the 
spring,  and  so  breaks  the  circuit,  Wlieu  the  circuit  ia 
broken,  the  iron  core  ceases  to  be  a  magnet,  the  spring  flies 
back  to  its  previous  position,  contact  is  made,  and  the  cur- 
rent again  flows ;  and  the  process  is  repeated  indefinitely. 
As  the  field  of  force  through  the  core  is  increased  and  then 
decreased  in  succession,  it  might  be  expected  that  the 
induced  current  in  the  other  coil  would  be  first  in  one 
direction  and  then  in  the  other.  This,  in  fact,  is  observed 
unless  special  precautions  are  taken.     In  an  induction-coil. 
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a  condenser  is  commonly  inserted,  as  shown,  in  the  battery 
circuit ;  and  this  will  in  general  so  weaken  the  e.  m.  f.  on 
niitking  contact  that  it  produces  comparatively  little  effect. 
This  is  done  because  an  induction  coil  is  ordinarily  used  to 
produce  spark-discharges  in  one  direction  between  the  two 


terminals  of  the  coil  in  which  the  currents  are  induced ;  and 
unless  the  E.  m.  f.  exceeds  a  certain  limit,  sparks  cannot 
pass.  It  is  by  means  ot  induction-coils  in  general,  that 
sparks  and  discharges  through  gases  are  studied.  (See 
Art.  250.) 

The  iron  core  of  the  coils  of  wire  is  always  mad$  of 
small  iron  wires,  carefully  insulated,  placed  side  by  side. 
If  the  core  was  solid,  there  would  be  currents  induced 
around  the  iron  core  itself,  as  a  result  of  the  varying 
current;    and  a  great  deal  of  energy  would  be  wasted  in 
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lleating  the  iron.    But,  if  it  ia  made  of  wires,  insulated  from 
other,  the  resistance  is  so  great  fi'om  one  wire  to  an- 
ijttber  that  a  current  cannot  paBS. 

290.     Dynamos,     'i'be  simplest  case  of  a  so-called  dynamo   ■ 
'  is  that  of  the  "Gramme-riug"  type.     It  consists  of  two 
parts, — the  magnet  and  the  armature.     The  magnet  is  one 
so  made  that  the  north  and  the  soatb  poles  come  opposite 


Fig.  BR 


^Mach  other  (as  in  an  ordinary  horse-shoe  magnet  or  elec- 
Btro-magnct) ;  and  it  may  be  a  permanent  steel  one  or  an 
electro-magnet  which  is  magnetized  by  an  electric  onr- 
rent.  The  armature  conaista  of  a  soft  iron  ring  which  ia 
made  up  of  insulated  iron  wires  bent  into  circles,  and 
around  which  is  wound  a  continuous  copper  wire  carefully 
insulated  from  the  iron.     The  armature  is  rigidly  fastened 

ta  shaft  perpendicular  to  its  plane  ;  and  the  shaft  is 
ced  perpendicular  to  the  magnetic  field  of  force  between 
poles  of  the  magnet.     If  the  shaft  ia  reToIved,  cor- 
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Knts  will,  of  course,  be  iaduc^ed  In  the  coils  of  wire  woimd 
aroiiiid  the  ring,  bucause  the  field  of  magnetic  foica 
through  them  is  constantly  changing  as  the  ring  revolves, 
On  the  fthsft  of  the  armature  is  tasteiied  what  is  cnUed 
the  "commutator,"  which  cousiata  of  metal  strips  oi 
"bars"  along  the  siiaft,  each  insulated  fruai  its  neighbors; 
atad  resting  across  these  bars  are  two  so-called  "'  bruahea," 
which  are  metal  strips,  one  on  one  aide  of  the  eommutator, 
the  other  diametrically  opposite,  so  arranged  as  to  touch 
opposite   bars   of  the   i  or  at   the  same  instant 

Tliese  brushes  are  y,  as  the  commutator  re- 

volves; anJ  they  ai  sondnctor,  through  which 

a  current  is  desired.  3  bars  of  the  commutator 

is  joined  by  a  wire  tc  ints  of  the  wire  which  is 

Wound  around  the  iron  onsequently,  as  the  arma- 

ture is  turned  by  means  o  E  shaft,  the  brushes  are 
always  joined  to  those  por  of  the  wire  around  the  ' 

iron  ring  which  occupy  in  turn  the  same  positions  in  the 
magnetic  field. 

The  lines  of  force  from  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet 
pass  into  the  iron  ring  and  around  through  the  ring  to  the 
side  opposite  the  south  pole,  where  they  pass  out  and 
cross  the  air-gap  to  the  pole.  They  do  not  pass  across  the 
ring,  but  are  divided,  as  it  were,  into  two  sections  which 
crowd  through  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  ring.  (Com- 
pare Fig.  194,  Art.  267.)  Consequently,  as  the  armature 
revolves,  turns  of  wire  which  are  horizontal  have  no  field 
of  force  through  them  ;  but,  as  they  reach  the  top  or  bot- 
tom and  so  are  placed  vertical,  there  is  a  strong  field 
.  through  them.  Currents  are,  therefore,  induced  in  these 
coils;  and  their  directions  are  easily  deduced.  If  the 
dynamo  is  as  shown,  and  the  armature  is  being  turned  as 
shown,  it  is  seen  that  the  currents  in  all  the  coils  on  the 
ascending  half  of  the  ring  are  downward,  while  those  in 
the  other  half  are  also  downward.  So,  if  the  brushes  are 
connected  with  those  two  bars  of  the  commutator  which 
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are  joined  to  the  top  and  bottom  coils  of  the  arniiiture, 
tliere  will  be  a  current  produced  which  will  flow  from  one 
hnish  around  to  the  other;  then  to  the  top  coil,  where  it 
will  divide  into  two  branches  which  meet  at  the  bottom 
coil ;  and  then  back  to  the  other  brush.  This  process  is 
perfectly  contmuous,  and  a  steady  current  will  be  produced. 

In  practice,  the  brushes  are  not  connected  with  the  coils 
at  top  and  bottom,  but  with  those  a  little  farther  in  ad- 
vance, in  the  direction  of  rotation.  ThL-^  is  because,  as  the 
current  is  produced  in  the  armature,  it  produces  a  mag- 
uetic  field  which  so  influences  the  field  due  to  the  mag- 
nets, that  the  coil  where  the  current  tends  to  branch  is  no 
longer  exactly  at  the  top,  but  is  a  little  in  advance. 

If,  instead  of  driving  the  shaft  of  this  armature  by 
means  of  some  external  power  and  so  producing  a  current, 
a  current  is  sent  through  the  armature  from  some  other 
dynamo  or  a  battery,  the  armature  will  revolve  and  the 
shaft  can  be  used  to  furnish  power.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
principle  of  the  motor,  as  already  mentioned, 

291.  Telephone.  The  ordinary  telephone  consists  of  a 
long   steel    magnet  having   a   thin   coil  of   wire   wound 


around  one  end,  and  a  soft  iron  diaphragm  held  r  short 
distance  away  from  this  end.  The  soft  iron  plate  becomes 
a  magnet  under  the  influence  of  the  steel  magnet ;  and  if 
it  is  made  to  approach  the  latter,  it  will  alter  the  fiela  of 


Ithere  wfllleu 
Similuljr,  if  the 
b  «n  he  m  mAmaaA  cmiait  in 


-«      a^ftvawi 


D  •    ■iiiiii  mmoL  Edmk  Mttiie  throi^  the  cnl  ot 
«n  at  Ae  tf  id  of  Ae  — -g--*.  k  wiH  ekber  strengthen  at 

ireKkot  titt  B  tlie  »ft  iron  diapbmgm 

wiE  be  iiitWi  '     t  Ded.    U  the  earreat  was 

MBte  iBotian  would  lie  ob- 
it whaA  a  being  npidly 
1,  the  plAte  will  have  co^ 
nzd. 

X^  Ae^  Km  ift"^'««««^  a:  teA  so  that  the  wire  from 

aae  eoil  m  uwiiwiliiil  in  we  ith  that  &om  the  other, 

fijTOiiag  »  dosed  ctnmi:.  anr  ciotion  of  the  plal«  o£  one 
will  produce  a  conespondiiig  modoo  in  that  of  the  other; 
and  any  sound  made  near  cae  will  prodace  corresponding 
vibrations  in  the  other,  which  will  in  turn  send  out 
soond-waves. 

298.  Ksrophooe.  A 
microphone  consistB,  in 
principle,  of  a  primary 
cell  joined  in  series  with 
a  "  bad-contact ; "  that 
is,  a  junction  between 
two  conductors  where 
one  rests  rather  loosely 
gainst  the  other.  The 
resistance  of  this  bad- 
contact  will  vary  greatly 
according  to  the  pressure 
of  the  two  loose  conductors ;  and,  if  this  pressure  is  changed 
intermittently  by  a  series  of  jars  or  shocks,  there  will  be 
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corresponding  flactnatious  in  the  current  flowing  from  the 
cell.  So^  if  a  telephone  is  joined  in  series  with  the  bad- 
contact,  any  alteration  of  the  contact  will  produce  a  cor- 
responding motion  of  the  telephone  diaphragm.  In  the 
ordinary  microphone  used  for  speaking  purposes,  the  bad- 
contact  is  between  a  plate  of  metal  and  a  small  metallic 
button  back  of  it ;  and,  if  a  sound  is  made  near  the  plate^ 
there  are  alterations  in  the  contact,  and  these  produce  a 
sound  in  the  telephone  which  is  in  series  with  it. 

293.  BianLagnetunL  There  is  a  theory  of  diamagnetism, 
which  was  proposed  by  Weber,  and  which  is  based  upon 
the  properties  of  induced  currents.  The  fundamental 
property  of  a  diamagnetic  substance  is  that  if  placed  near 
a  magnet  it  will  be  repelled.  In  Weber's  theory  it  is 
assumed  that  the  molecules  of  a  diamagnetic  substance  are 
perfect  conductors,  but  that  they  do  not  have  any  currents 
flovring  in  them,  or  at  least  that  they  are  extremely  feeble. 
If  such  a  substance  is  brought  near  the  north  pole  of  a 
magnet,  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  lines 
entering  through  the  molecules  of  the  substance.  Conse- 
quently there  will  be  an  induced  current  in  each  so  as  to 
send  lines  of  force  out ;  that  is,  these  currents  will  be  in 
such  directions  as  to  have  their  north  sides  outward.  There 
will,  therefore,  be  repulsion  between  the  magnet  and  the 
diamagnetic  substance.  If  the  latter  is  taken  away  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  magnet,  currents  will  be  induced 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  molecules  will  return  to 
their  previous  condition. 


CHAPTER  IX 

GENEBAL  PROPERTIES  OF  A  MAGNETIC   FIELD 

2M>  Thebc  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  for  believing  thM  I 
in  a  magnetic  tield  there  is  a  lot&tion  or  spinning  of  ihe 
minute  portions  of  the  ether  and  nutter.  This  spinning 
is  not  motioa  of  large  portiooa  of  matter,  but  is  just  as  if  ' 
a  seriee  of  molecules  were  strong  oo  a  line,  and  this  line  J 
were  ispidly  rotated  arooud  itself  as  an  axis.  It  is  thought  I 
that  there  h  some  motion  like  this  associated  with  piaj  I 
magnetic  line  of  force.  That  mtatioo  of  some  kind  is  con-  ^ 
urclf^  with  magueti'3  fields  is  shown  by  two  eiperinjents, 

295.  Sotatiat  of  naaa  ti  PohmatiBa.  It  will  be  shown 
in  Light  that  ether-waves  csn  he  polarized  so  thai  all  the 
transverse  vibrations  take  place  in  one  direction;  tnd 
such  waves  are  said  Co  be  plane  polarixed.  It  such  a  tnin 
of  ether-waves  is  sent  through  a  magnetic  field,  in  the 
direction  of  the  lines  of  force,  it  is  observed  that  the  direc- 
tion iu  which  the  vibiations  are  made  alowlv  rotates. 
Thb  rotation  is  connected  with  the  directicm  of  the  lines 
of  force  by  the  right-handed  screw  law;  and  it  is  moGt 
pronounced  in  very  strong  fields  and  in  heavy  {oeces  of 


6.  Hie  "HaS  EStat"  If  a  coireot  is  passed  through  a 
lliiu  sht^t  of  metal,  such  as  fnl  of  some  kind,  the  cnrrent 
[  spK*ds  oat  ami  fiows  across  in  certain  definite  directions. 
Jt  is  always  piissihie  to  find  on  one  e^e  of  ibe  thin  piece 
■  «l  met«]  a  pt^iot  which  has  the  »me  potential  as  a  defi- 
'  nitp  poi:i:  ■-■V.  (he  other  edge;  and.  in  bet.  lioes  can  l« 
^imwn  »v-Kes  ihe  sheet  such  that  all  the  points  on  any  one 
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have  the  same  poteotial    This  can,  of  course,  be  done 

aesrna  of  a  galvanoscope,  which  would  detect  any  dif< 

ice    of    potential. 

)ose  that  two  such 

ts  of  equal  poten- 

an  opposite  edges 

e  sheet  are  joined 

i    galvanoscope  , 

!  will,  of  course, 

J  current  through 

But   it  has   been 

a  by  experiment 

if  this  thin  sheet 

'ing  a  cunent  is 

id    in    a    strong 

letic  field  perpen- 

az  to  the  plane  of 

heet,  e.  g.  between 

poles  of  an  elec- 

lagnet,  a  current 

flow  through  the 

inoscope.        This 

33   that   the   two 

;s   on   the   sheet, 

h  had    the   same 

itial  before,  no  longer  have.     In  other  words,  as  a 

t  of  being  placed  perpendicular  to  a  magnetic  field, 

quipotential  lines  across  the  sheet  are  rotated  around 

tis  parallel  to  the  field,  so  as  to  lower  the  potential  of 

pokits  on  one  edge  of  the  sheet  and  raise  t^ose  on  the 
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LIGHT 


Intboduotion 

,   When  the  nerves   of   the  retina  of   the  eye  are 

f  stiaiulated,  the  sensation  is  commouly  described  by  saying 

I  that  "light"  is  seen.     Light  is,  then,  a  pure  sensation; 

'  and  it  may  be  caused  in  several  ways.     Ordinardy,  it  ia 

produced  as  the  result  of  some  action  which  j.?  taking  place 

some  distance  away,  — such  as  the  combustion  of  gas  in  a 

lamp-flame,  or  the  chemical  processes  oa  the  sun. 

Various  colors  are  distinguished,  depending  upon  the 

nature  of  the  light-sensation ;  and  variations  m  the  inten- 

I  sity  of  the  sensation  are  also  noticed. 

K.    These  differences  are  not  confined  to  the  sensations  in 

Fthe  eye.     Those  causes  which  produce  different  color  seu- 

sationa  also  produce   different   physical   effects   in    many 

cases,   and    have   different    properties.      Further,   if    two 

sources  of  light,  e.  g.  a  candle  and  a  gas  flame,  produce 

sensations  of  different  intensities  in  the  eye,  they  may  be 

proved  to  have  different  physical  properties.     The  source 

which  causes  the  stronger  sensation  will  produce  a  greater 

brightness  on  any  screen  which  it  illuminates,  or,  if  it 

produces  "  diffused   light "  tiirough  any  semi-transparent 

substance  like  parafBn.it  will  cause  a  greater  illumination 

ihan  the  weaker  source.     In  order,  then,  that  two  sources 

[  different  strengths  may  produce  equal  illuminations  in 


ft  Uo^  of  ff **",  the  strODger  one  most  be  placed  (artki 
off  Uun  the  weakec  (This  statentent  mast  be  limii«d 
•omewliKt  in  certain  respects,  &s  will  appear  later.) 

A  anlMaiioe  is  eaid  to  be  "  opaqoe  "  if  it  allows  no  effect 
to  pM8  throt^  it;  "  timnsparent,"  if  it  does.  Applied  to 
"IJ^U^'  an  opaqoe  body  ahats  off  all  illiiminatioD ;  or,  if 
opaque  to  only  certain  colors,  it  prevents  the  effect  past- 
ing whi(:h  can  produce  those  sensations.  Similarly  a 
timnspaiVDt  bod;  »1invB  sH  nr  onlj  certain  light-effects 
to  pass. 

It  is  also  known  to  '  sharp  l^ht-shadows  are 

nst,  if  an  opaque  ob  ly  kind  is  interposed  be- 

tween a  small  source  such  as  a  candle,  and  a 

scteeo.     This  is  ordine  sed  by  saying  that  "  light 

travels  in  straight  lines."  i,  light,  considered  as  an    j 

effect  sect  out  by  some  sou'  ■  reflected  by  mirrors  and 
by  bodies  of  all  kinds.  W  i  light  falls  npon  a  rougb 
liody,  each  point  of  it  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  new  source  o( 
light ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  most  natural  ob- 
jects are  seen.  Almost  every  one  is  probably  familiar  with 
the  fact  that,  when  light,  still  considered  as  an  effect  sent 
out  by  a  source,  falls  obliquely  upon  any  transparent  bodj, 
the  direction  of  its  propagation  in  this  body  is  changed. 
Illustrations  are  afforded  when  one  looks  into  a  basin  of 
water  obliquely  at  a  body  lying  on  the  bottom  ;  also  when 
a  lens  or  prism  is  interposed  between  a  source  of  light  and 
a  screen. 

All  these,  and  many  other  phenomena  associated  with 
light,  must  be  explained,  that  is,  must  be  shown  to  he  con- 
sequenccfl  of  a  simple  theory. 

298.  Ether-WaTes.  It  is  now  known,  as  the  result  of 
experiments  which  will  be  described  in  Chapter  I.,  that 
the  .lensation  light  ie  produced  when  certain  waves  enter  the 
eye,  thest;  waves  having  been  produced  in  the  ether  by  the 
Actions  in  the  so-called  source  of  light.  It  will  be  proved 
that  these  waves  ate  tranaveTOe,  ani  'ilft*-^  "«w«a  ^  ^f^et- 
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ent  periods  produce  in  the  eya  seusations  of  different  colors. 
That  these  waves  are  in  the  ether  may  be  couaidered  as 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  our  experiments 
enable  ua  to  test  the  point,  the  presence  of  ordinary  mat- 
ter is  not  in  the  least  essential  for  the  propagation  of  the 
waves.  Further,  the  waves  advance  with  a  finite  velocity 
which  Ciin  be  measured  without  difficulty,  as  will  be  shown 
in  Chapter  T.,  which  proves  the  existence  of  a  medium  en- 
dowed with  inertia.  Of  course,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
presence  of  ordinary  matter  in  the  ether  loads  it,  and  so 
influences  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  waves, — al- 
ways making  them  go  more  slowly.  Waves  in  the  ether 
may  have  different  lengths  depending  upon  the  frequency 
of  the  vibration  which  produces  them ;  but,  as  will  be 
proved  later,  the  velocity  of  all  waves  in  the  pure  ether  is 
the  same ;  while,  when  there  is  matter  immersed  in  the 
ether,  the  longer  waves  will  be  less  affected  than  the 
shorter  ones,  and  so  will  have  a  greater  velocity,  (There 
are  certain  exceptions  in  strongly  absorbing  media.) 

Of  these  ether-waves  only  those  which  have  lengths  be- 
tween rather  narrow  limits  can  produce  the  sensation  light; 
but  there  are  other  waves  both  longer  and  sliorter.  Those 
which  can  produce  light  may,  of  course,  be  more  easily 
observed  and  studied  than  the  others,  because  every  nor- 
mal man  is  provided  by  nature  with  an  instrument,  the 
eye,  which  enables  him  accurately  to  observe  and  measure 
many  of  the  phenomena  of  light.  Those  laws  of  reflection, 
refraction,  dispersion,  interference,  polarization,  etc.,  which 
are  deduced  by  observations  on  light-waves  are  also  true 
for  longer  and  shorter  waves ;  the  only  reason  why  they  are 
demonstrated  for  light-waves  in  preference  to  the  others 
being  the  great  ease  with  which  these  may  be  observed. 

Ether-waves  which  are  too  long  to  produce  the  sensa- 
tion light  may  be  studied  by  various  methods  described  in 
HEA.T,  depending  upon  the  fact  that  all  ether-waves  are 
carrying  energy.     Again,  those  wavea  vi\i\(^  Mft  X^wi  ^Q*i 
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299.  PropertiM  of  Wsfva  It  mav  be  well  to  give  a  brief 
?*tiit«:mrxit  'ji  the  properties  uf  waves  in  general ;  and  the 
rftudt.'ii!:  l-i  adviaed  to  read  the  chapters  in  Mechanics, 
SoLND,  and  Heat,  which  explain  various  kinds  of  waves^ 
Wavi.'.s  iiT*i  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  source;  in 
('th>'r-wav»^s  the  matter  may  be  in  vibration,  and  by  its 
iiiiiuii  oil  the  ether  send  out  waves  in  it.  If  the  source  is 
II  }ii>iiii.  the  wave-£ront  will  be  a  sphere;  and  the  intensity 
•  )i  ilio  waves  will  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
viisuiiici'    tnmi   the  source.     (This   last   fact  permits  the 

uirM){i:is  ot  two  sources  of  light  to  be  compared  and 
'tii-.i>upd»  as  already  explained,  by  means  of  a  so-called 
'Mr  uhii  '  'iiutoineier.*')     If  the  wave-front  is  a  sphere,  the 

%      •-.  :■•■   ■ :  \\\  •  -phcriciil: "'  and,  if  it  is  a  plane,  chey  ir-r 
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THE  WAVE-THEOBY 


By  the  wave-theory  is  meant  the  statement  that  the 
phenomena  of  light  (and  all  those  due  to  other  radiations 
in  the  ether,  heat,  chemical,  electrical,  etc.)  are  produced 
by  waves  in  the  ether.  These  waves  will  be  proved  later, 
in  Chapter  VIII.,  to  be  transverse;  but  for  all  present 
purposes  it  is  entirely  immaterial  whether  the  waves  are 
transverse  or  longitudinal.  The  proof  of  the  existence  of 
these  waves  and  of  the  intimate  connection  between  them 
and  the  sensation  light  is  furnished  by  any  so-called 
"  interference  "  experiment. 

300.  Tonng's  Interference  Experiment  Three  parallel 
opaque  screens  are  placed  some  few  inches  apart ;  in  the 
first  is  made  a  narrow  slit  or 
opening  with  straight  parallel 
edges,  S;  in  the  second,  there 
are  made  two  narrow  slits  par- 
allel to  that  in  the  first  screen  , 
and  quite  close  together,  A  and  B.  b 

There  is  thus  a  narrow  opaque 
portion  between  the  two  slits  A 
and  B ;  and  the  two  screens  are 
so  adjusted  that  when  a  source 
of  light,  such  as  a  candle,  is  placed  in  front  of  the  first 
slit,  the  candle,  the  first  slit,  and  the  opaque  portion  be- 
tween the  two  slits  are  in  the  same  straight  line.  If  this 
is  done,  the  two  slits  A  and  B  are  equally  illuminated  by 
light  from  the  slit  S,  but  there  will  not  be  uniform  illu- 
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there  ia  darkness.  There  is  thus  a  bright  central  band 
parallel  to  tlie  sHts,  and  a  dark  band  on  each  side.  On 
the  farther  side  of  each  of  these  dark  bands  there  will  be 
a  bright  band  made  up  of  points  such  that  their  distances 
from  the  two  alits  differ  by  a  whole  wave-length  X ;  for 
tinder  these  conditions  the  waves  strengthen  each  other. 
Again,  on  the  farther  side  of  each  of  these  bright  bands, 
there  is  a  dark  band,  for  all  the  points  of  which  the  dis- 
tances to  the  two  slits  differ  by  — ,  etc     So  it  is  at  once 

evident  that  by  the  wave-theory  it  is  possible  to  com- 
pletely explain  the  interference-bands ;  and  on  no  other 
theory  can  it  be  done. 

It  is  evident,  also,  that  the  distance  apart  of  the  bands 
must  depend  upon  the  length  of  the  waves ;  for,  the 
greater  X  is,  so  much  the  fartlier  must  the  bright  bands 
be  separated,  in  order  that  the  distances  to  the  two  slits  may  ■ 
differ  by  X,  2  X,  etc,  It  may  be  proved  directly  by  ex- 
periment that,  when  red  light  illuminates  the  slits,  the 
bands  are  farther  apart  than  when  blue  light  is  used, 
thus  proving  that  red  light  lias  a  wave-lengtii  greater  than 
that  of  blue  light.  If  all  the  common  colors  ure  examined, 
it  can  be  proved  thiit  they  may  be  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing order  of  increasing  wave-length  i  violet,  blue,  green, 
yellow,  orange,  red.  If  ordinary  ^vhite  light  is  used,  the 
bands  are  seen  to  be  overlapping  colored  bands ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  experiment  proves  that  wliite  light  is  a  mixture 
of  waves  of  all  possible  wave-lengths  (or  wave-numbers), 
which  are  separated  by  the  interference  into  their  corre- 
sponding bands.  Any  source  of  light  which  emits  a  train 
of  waves  of  a  constant  wave-number  is  said  to  produce 
"  homogeneous  "  waves. 

(It  is  obvious  that  interference-bands^  are  not  a  phe- 
nomenon of  light,  but  of  waves^.--SqiiiV^-»raKe6.S'l'-give 
interference-bands;  and  so  caft^  etberrwa-vesj  ..no  rafttter 
what  their  length  is :  the  pio^ctiftn  aui  8,i^'^ea.T»,Ti*ifc  A. 


H^     the  bu 
^r       Apparal 
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the  bands  is  purely  a  c|uesti<»i  of  the  dimeasious  of  the 
Apparatua.) 

301.  Tdodtr  of  I-i^  These  waves  which,  if  of  suiL- 
able  wave-uuiuber.  can  produce  the  senaatioQ  lighi,  arc 
pheDomeDa  i-i  the  ether,  as  is  proved  by  many  facts. 
Various  Btara  emit  these  waves  which  cause  li^ht  in  onr 
eyes;  and  there  is  good  evidence  for  believing  that  no 
ordinary'  matter  exists  in  the  space  between  the  stars  and 
the  earth;  therefore,  some  medium  which  is  capable  of 
carrying  waves  must  fill  this  space,  and  this  has  been 
called  Che  ether.  That  the  ether  has  inertia  is  pm\~ed  by 
the  fact  thai  the  waves  in  it  travel  with  a  finite  velocity. 
This  velocity  is  verj'  great,  being  3  X  10"  cm.  per  second, 
or  about  180,000  miles  per  second;  but  its  value  may  be 
quite  accurately  measured.  The  first  observation  which 
led  to  the  determination  of  the  so-called  "velocity  of 
light "  was  the  fact  that  certain  discrepancies  were  noticed 
between  the  calculated  and  the  observed  times  of  eclipse 
of  Jupiter's  satellites.  The  planet  Jupiter  has  several 
satellites,  which  make  regular  revolutious  around  it,  just 
as  our  moon  does  around  the  earth.*  It  seems  perfectly 
easy,  then,  to  calculate  when  the  satellite  will  disappear 
behind  Jupiter,  i.  e.  be  eclipsed ;  hut  it  was  noted  that  the 
times  of  eclipse  calculated  several  months  iu  advance  did 
not  agree  with  the  observations.  The  explanation  was 
most  simple :  at  the  end  of  several  months  the  earth  has 
moved  until  it  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  its  orbit  from 
where  it  was  before;  and  in  one  of  these  pbsitions  the 
waves  must  travel  across  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit 
in  order  to  reach  it.  This  requires  some  minutes ;  and  tie 
difference  between  the  predicted  and  the  observed  times  of 
eclipse  may  be  accurately  determined.  If  the  diameter  of 
the  orbit  ia  known,  and  the  number  of  seconds  required 
for  the  waves  to  pass  across,  the  velocity  of  light  may  be 
at  once  calculated. 

Another  method  for  the  determination  of  thia  velocity 
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was  devised  by  Fixeau,  and  is  known  as  his  method. 
Light-waves  from  a  slit  S  are  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  glass 
mirror,  M,  which  reflects  them  at  right  angles  so  that  they 
just  graze  the  edge  of  a  large-toothed  wheel,  IK.  If  the 
wheel  is  so  placed  that  a  tooth  intercepts  the  light,  none 
passes ;  but,  if  an  apeuiiig  is  in  the  path,  the  liglit-waves 
pass  through,  and  by  means  of  lenses  are  directed  to  a  dia- 
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tant  concave  mirror,  C,  which  reflects  them  back  over  the 
same  path.  If  the  wheel  is  turned  rapidly,  it  may  happen 
that  the  waves  on  their  return  reach  the  wheel  just  as  a 
tooth  blocks  the  way  ;  while,  if  the  rotation  is  still  more 
rapid,  the  next  opening  in  the  wheel  may  he  in  the  path, 
and  the  retnm-waves  can  pass  through.  They  will  then 
fall  upon  the  glass  mirror,  M;  and  some  light  will  pass 
through  in  a  straight  line,  and  may  he  observed  at  0.  If 
the  width  of  a  tooth  and  an  opening,  the  number  of  revo- 
lutions of  the  wheel  per  second,  and  the  distance  between 
the  wheel  and  the  concave  reflecting  mirror  are  known, 
the  velocity  of  the  waves  may  be  at  once  calculated. 

Another  and  more  accurate  method  is  one  devised  by 
Koucault,  and  called  by  his  name.  Waves  from  a  source 
of  light  at  a  slit  S  pass  through  a  glass  mirror  M,  fall 
upon  a  mirror  R,  and  are  reflected  to  a  distant  concave 
mirror  C,  which  reflects  them  back  over  tlieir  aame  path  ; 
but,  juHt  before  they  reach  the  slit,  they  fall  upon  the 
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glass  mirror  M,  which  reflecta  some  of  them  one  side  to  a 
poiut,  0,  where  they  can  be  observed.  But,  if  the  mirrur 
R  is  revolving  about  a  vertical  axis,  it  will  have  changed 
its  position  slightly  during  the  time  the  waves  took  for 
their  passage  from  B  \a  C,  and  back  again;  and  coiis&-  ■ 
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quently  the  return-waves  will  not  be  brought  to  the  same 
point,  0,  to  which  they  wohM  have  come  if  the  mirror  R 
had  been  at  rest.  If  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  revolviag 
mirror  R,  the  distance  from  .B  to  C,  and  the  shift  of  the 
point  of  light,  0,  are  known,  the  velocity  of  light  may  be 
calculated. 

The  mean  of  the  best  results  is,  as  said  above,  3  X  10" 
em.  per  sec.  This  is  the  velocity  of  ether-waves  of  all 
wave-lengths,  because,  as  noted  several  times  (see  Arts.  74 
and  119),  the  velocity  of  waves  of  any  definite  kind  in  a  pure 
medium  ia  independent  of  the  wave-length.  For  light, 
this  fact  is  demonstrated  by  the  observation  that,  when  a 
white  star  is  eclipsed  by  another,  it  appears  wiute  immedi- 
ately before  and  after  the  eclipse.  If  red  light  had  a 
greater  velocity  than  blue,  the  star  would  have  appeared 
blue  just  before  it  disappeared,  and  red  as  soon  as  it 
reappeared ;  but  neither  thi,?  nor  the  converse  is  the  case- 
When  the  waves  enter  ether  in  which  there  is  ordinary 
matter,  the  velocity  is  naturally  changed;  and  Foucault 
proved  by  direct  experiment  that,  if  water  is  the  matter, 
tbe  velocity  is  lesaened.     This  ia  now  knowii  to  he  tfue 
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for  all  matter,  including  air;  and  so  a  correction  must  he; 
applied  to  Fizeaa's  and  Foucault's  results  in  order  to- 
determine  the  velocity  in  the  pure  ether.  The  correction 
is,  however,  very  small  when  air  is  the  matter  immersed 
in  the  ether,  being  about  three  parts  in  ten  thousand.  As. 
might  be  expected,  waves  of  different  wave-lengtha  do  not 
travel  with  the  same  velocity  in  ether  thus  loaded  with 
matter.  The  general  law  is,  that  the  less  the  wave-num- 
ber, so  much  the  less  is  the  velocity  affected.  Thus  red 
light  is  not  influenced  so  much  as  is  blue.  In  the  case  of 
air,  the  difference  for  red  and  blue  light  is  so  slight  that  it 
cannot  be  noticed  in  any  ordinary  experiments. 

302.  Eectiliuear  Propagation.  When  plane  waves  are 
advancing  in  any  direction,  they  may  be  considered  re- 
placed at  any  instant, 
as  already  said,  by 
secondary  spherical 
waves  emitted  by  each 
point  of  the  wave- 
front  ;  and  the  surface 
which  is  tangent  to 
these  secondary  waves 
will  be  the  advancing 
wave-front,  The  dis- 
turbance at  any  point, 
J',  in  the  path  of  the  ^^^  g^^ 

wave  will  then  be  due 

to  spherical  waves  sent  out  by  all  the  points  of  the  pri- 
mary wave-front  which  was  resolved  into  secondary 
It  is  of  importance  to  leam  whether  all  of  these  secondary 
waves  influence  the  disturbance  at  P,  or  whether  some  of 
them  neutralize  each  other.  Draw  from  P  a  perpendicular 
line  upon  the  primary  wave-front,  and  let  it  intersect  the 
plane  at  0,  which  is  called  the  pole  of  P.  Call  the  dis- 
tance P  0,  r.    With  radii 
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where  X  is  the  wave-length  of  the  waves,  describe  spheres 
around  P  as  a  centre.  They 
will  intersect  the  plane  wave- 
frout  in  circles,  as  shown,  all 
concentric  around  the  pole  0. 
The  plane  will  thus  he  divided 
ir*-"  -rones  included  between 
ci  and   these   are   called 

"  lens'  zones."     It  is  evi- 

lat    a    spherical    wave 
from   a  point   in   any 
zone   will   have   a   distance  to 
pass,  in  order  to  reach  /*,  which 

is  exactly  ^  shorter  than  the 

distance  for  a  definite  point  in  the  zone  just  outeide  it, 

and  is  ^  longer  than  the  distance  for  a  definite  point  in 

the  zone  just  inside  it.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  effect 
at  P  due  to  the  secondary  waves  from  any  one  zone  is  of 
the  opposite  kind  from  the  effects  due  to  the  waves  coming 
from  the  two  contiguous  zones  ;  for,  since  the  paths  differ 


tions.  The  total  effect  at  P  due  to  all  the  zones,  i.  e.  to 
the  entire  series  of  secondary  waves,  may.  then,  be  written, 
/  =  mi  —  T?ij  +  m»  —  »!(  +  wtj  —  m.  +  etc.  .  .  (1) 
where  «ti  is  the  effect  due  to  the  first  zone,  the  central 
one ;  m„  that  due  to  the  second,  etc.  The  numerical  value 
of  m,  the  effect  due  to  any  zone,  depends  upon  three 
things :  the  area  of  the  zone,  the  distance  of  the  zone  from 
P,  the  inclination  of  the  waves  to  the  line  OP.  It  may 
be  proved   that  these  first  two  conditions  so   neutralize 
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leach  other  that  the  e&d  at  P  dependE  odIt  npom  the 
third  The  more  inclined  to  the  line  Oi*  the  v^va  an, 
so  much  the  less  «ffect  do  they  jrodnce;  iherefore,  the 
numerical  value  of  any  m  is  greater  than  that  of  the  aoe- 
ceeding  one.  The  qoaotitT  /  =  «ii  —  «,+  «»—»«+,  et& 
is,  then,  a  series  of  decieasii^  toms.  with  altenwtuig  Bffo, 
the  differences  between  oonseeatnc  tenns  being  extrendy 
amalL     The  series  may  be  arranged  aa  follows:  — 

I  But  *»i  —  wi,  »i«  —  «n»  etc  are  so  Binall  that 
I           i  (""I  ~  "*•)  ~  i  ("<»  ""  ™0  +  i  (•"« ""  "*»/'  ~  ***^ 
Lis  practically  zero  in  comparison  with  }  M].     ConsequeDtly, 
I  /=if7u <2) 

E£zpres3ed  physically  this  means  that  the  effect  of  any  one 
vfone  is  completely  neutralized  by  the  action  of  half  of 
nach  of  the  zones  on  the  two  aides ;  so  that  the  entire 
f  effect  at  J*  is  due  to  the  secondary  waves  eniitted  by  the 
first  central  zone  around  the  pole  0.    The  wave-length  of 
ordinarj-  light-waves  is  about  4giflflth  of  an  inch;  and  the 
area  of  the  first  zone  must,  therefore,  be  so  small  as  al- 
most to  be  regarded  as  a  geometrical  poiut 

Corresponding,  therefore,   to   any   point   in   the   wave- 
front,  there  is  a  series  of  points  in  the  path  of  the  waves, 
the  disturbances   at  which  will   l>e   due  entirely  to  the 
secondary   waves   coming  from  the   first  point.      If   the 
waves  do  not  pass  into  a  JifTere^nt  medium,  these  points 
will  all  lie  in  a  straight  line,  called  a  "  ray."     This  phe- 
nomenon is  sometimes  described  as  the  "  rectilinear  propa- 
gation  of  light."     A  line  drawn  perpendicular  to  tliP  v 
front  is  called  the  "  wave-normal ;"  and,  if  the  uiedin 
which  the  waves  are  advancing  is  iaoir 
the  wave-nnrnml  coincide. 

303.   Shadows.     It  is   en^y,  then,  ta 
shadows  are  cast  by  opaque  obstaelco^ 
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sonroe  of  light  If  a  plane  wave  is  advancing  from  J.  to- 
Wftrds  B,  and  meets  there  an  opaque  obstacle,  each  point 
ol  the  wave-front  0,  C,  0",  etc.,  will  produce  effects  at  the 
points  P,  P',  P",  etc.  on  a  screen,  O.  if  0  P,  ff  P',  etc., 
are  lines  perpendicular  to  the  wave-front.  If  0  is  the 
int  On  the  wave-front  just  above  the  obstacle,  its  corre- 
apondiiig  point,  P,  will  be  the  lowest  point  on  the  screen 
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to  receive  waves ;  and  so  there  should  be  a  sharp  shadow 
below  this  point.  It  must  be  noticed,  though,  that  if 
Huyghens'  zones  are  drawn  around  0,  as  the  pole  of  P, 
portions  of  these  zones  will  be  below  the  edge  of  the 
obstacle,  and  so  cannot  produce  any  neutralizing  effect  at 
P.  It  would  be  expected  from  this  that  the  illuminatiou 
and  general  phenomena  at  the  edge  of  the  shadow  would 
not  be  so  simple  as  at  points  inside  and  well  outside  the 
shadow.  Such  is  actually  the  ease,  as  will  be  explained 
later.  The  phenomena  at  the  edge  of  shadows  are  in- 
cluded in  the  name  "diffraction"  phenomena;  but,  for 
general  purposes,  they  may  be  neglected,  and  opaque  ob- 
stacles may  he  considered  as  casting  sharp  shadows.  If 
there  are  two  sources  of  light,  the  phenomena  are  slightly 
more  complicated,  because  in  this  case  the  shadow  cast  by 
an  opaque  obstacle  placed  in  the  field  of  light  of  one 
source,  Si,  is  illuminated  in  certain  regions  by  the  light 
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from  the  other  source,  Sj,  and  vice  versa.  Other  portiona 
of  space  will  receive  no  light  at  all,  while  still  others  will 
be  illuminated  by  both 
sources.  This  is  shown 
in  the  diagram,  where 
the  black  portion,  which 
receives  no  waves  at  all, 
is  called  the  "  umbra ; " 
the  shaded  portions, 
each  of  which  receives 
waves  from  only  one 
source,  the  "penumbra." 
A  still  more  compli- 
cated case  is  when  the 
source  of  light  is  not  a 
'  point,  but  of  considerable  size,  like  a  candle-flame  or 
the  Sim.  If  an  obstacle  is  interposed  in  the  path  of  tlie 
waves,  there  will  be,  however,  as  before,  umbra  and  pe- 
numbra. A  very  special  illuatratiou  is  given  when  the 
moon  passes  between  the  ann  and  the  earth ;  if  the  earth 
is  in  the  umbra,  the  eclipse  is  said  to  be  "  total ; "  if  in  the 
penumbra,  "partial" 

304.  "Pin-hole  Im- 
ages."   Another  illus- 
tration of  the  recti- 
linear propagation  of 
light  ia  afforded  by 
;  B    what   are   known  as 
"  pin-hole     imagtis." 
A  small  opening,  e.  g- 
a  pin-hole,  is  made  in 
an     opaque     screen 
and  any  illuminated 
object,    such    as    an 
row  on  which  sunlight  is  falling,  is  placed  in  front  of 
opening.     Each   point,   A,  of   the   arrow   sends   out 
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waves ;  but  only  a  small  cone  of  them  passes  tlirongh 
the  pin-hola  A  correaponding  bright  spot  is  thus  formed 
on  a  screen  at  B,  the  spot  having  the  Bame  shape  as  the 
pin-hole  opening.  If  the  arrow  ia  quite  far  from  the 
screen  which  has  the  opening,  and  if  the  screen  which 
receives  the  light  is  quite  near  it,  the  illuminated  spot  will 
be  small.  Each  point  of  the  arrow  produces  a  correspond- 
ing bright  spot  on  the  screen ;  and  they  will  all  slightly 
overlap,  so  that  the  shape  of  the  pin-hole  opening  is  im- 
material. There  will,  therefore,  l>e  on  the  receiving  screen 
a  fairly  sharp,  inverted  image  of  the  arrow.  This  is  the 
principle  of  pin-hole  photography,  where  the  pin-hole 
takes  the  place  of  a  lens ;  and  it  also  explains  the  appear- 
ance of  the  images  of  the  sun  wliich  are  seen  under  trees 
whose  leaves  are  thick  and  close,  because  in  this  case  the 
^  pin-hole  "  is  some  small  opening  between  the  leaves. 


As  explained  in  SouKD  {Art.  135),  whenever  wavea  in- 
one  medium  reach  a  surface  separating  it  from  another, 
there  will,  in  general,  be  reflected  waves ;  and  certain  im- 
portant differences  were  noted  between  reflection  from  a 
medium  in  which  the  velocity  of  propagation  is  greater 
than  in  the  original  medium,  and  the  similar  case  when 
the  velocity  is  lesa, 

305.  Hirrors.  A  mirror  is  a  smooth  surface  separating 
two  media  in  which  the  velocity  of  the  waves  is  different. 
"  Smoothness "  ia  a  purely  relative  term ;  but  here  it  is 
meant  to  imply  that  there  are  no  unevennesses  which  are 
at  all  comparable  in  size  with  the  wave-length  of  the  waves. 
The  commonest  forms  of  mirrors  are  those  whose  surfaces 
are  either  plane  or  spherical ;  and  they  are  called,  accord- 
ingly, plane  or  spherical  mirrors. 

There  are  several  cases  of  reflection  to  be  considered, 
depending  upon  the  form  of  the  wave-front  and  that  of 
the  mirror. 

306.  Plane  Wavea  Incident  on  a  Plane  Mirror.  Let  the  in- 
cident plane  waves  meet 
the  plane  mirror  in  a 
line  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper ;  then 
the  section  of  the  plane 
Wave-front  may  he  00' 0", 
and  that  of  the  mirror 
OQP";  a.ad  their  plane 
is  called  the  "  plane  of  incidence. 
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tO0  C,  h  nar  be  oauEidered  as  replaced 
I  tht  w&ve-Crottt  at  any  future  time 
D  all  these  secondary 
Q  a  straight  line 
L,  as  explained  in  the  last 
V  <Aii.  mS\  tmi  tmAn  a  point,  P".  od  the  mirroi 
I«K  tka  lam  uid  positioa  of  the  wave- 
It  M  Ac  tmA  fli  tU>  lae  be  dctermiiied.  It  must  evi- 
4nNi;  fKW  liai^fr  ^  anl  a  line  drawn  perpendicular  to 
A*|lMe«ilW|apsMthafcp«&L  Drawfrom  Valine  (J/', 
B  /-O^  a^aat  to  the  angle  (/'  P"  0,  mi 
xUtOP;  then  this  line  may 
■  be  a  mtttia^  «f  Ae  nAected  wa^'e-front  by  tiie 
■•  i^s.  na  tzai^  (T  p- 0  and  P  I?  P" 
AcftAn  Ae  Imes  0  i*  and  0"  i^  are  equal 
e  tlw  &m)Maoe  bu  goae  from  0"  to  P',  the  sec- 
,-,-»-i  .-iv--,;  W5v.-i  fr->iD  0  have  spi«ad  out  until  the 
wf.\-t4rxLi  has  an  equal  radius  CT  P"  (at  0  P).  There- 
f,-«¥,  siaoe  P'P  is  p»paidicalar  to  O  J*,  it  is  tangent  to 
tlif  >pber^  <.!rawii  around  0  as  a  oaitie,  and  with  a  radius 
0  P,  S.milATV.  the  disturbance  from  another  point,  0*, 
Tvutobc^  the  minvr  at  ^  when  the  disturhance  from  0", 
ri*^i  he?  I,' .  where  ^^  ^  is  a  line  parallel  to  the  section  of 
the  wave-fwnt  0  (ffX" ;  and,  wltOe  the  disturbance  pro- 
vvevis  from  V  to  P",  that  from  Q  spreads  out  in  the  form 
of  a  sphere  with  a  radius  equal  to  <^  P^.  If  a  line  QP"  is 
drsivn  ivrpeudiculsr  to  P"  P.  it  is  evidently  equal  in 
length  to  ^  P"  :  hence  the  plane  surface  whose  section  is 
P'  P  P  will  be  tangent  to  the  secondary  wave  from  Q. 
Consequently  the  reflected  wave-front  is  a  plane  surface 
which  intersects  the  plane  mirror  in  a  line  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  paper ;  and  its  section  with  the  paper 
is  the  line  P" P'P. 

The  "  angle  of  incidence  *  is  defined  as  the  angle  be- 
tween the  normal  to  the  incident  wave-front  and  that  to 
the  plane  mirror,  L  e.  it  is  0"  0  P'.     Similarly  the  "  angle 
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of  reflection"  is  the  augle  between  the  normal  to  the  re- 
flected wave-t'roat  and  that  to  the  mirror,  i.  e.  P  P"  0. 
These  two  angles  are  evidently  equal.  Consequeutiy,  from 
these  last  two  paragraphs  the  laws  of  ordinary  reflection 
follow  at  ouce :  — 

1.  The  normals  to  the  incident  and  reflected  wave-fronts 
and  to  the  plane  mirror  all  lie  in  one  plane,  viz.  the  plana 
of  incidence. 

2.  The  angle  of  incidence  equals  the  angle  of  reflection. 
These  laws,  thus  deduced  on  the  wave-theory,  are  veri- 
fied hy  direct  experiment. 

It  should  he  noted  that  each  point  in  the  incident  wave- 
front  corresponds  to  a  definite  point  in  the  reflected  wave- 
front  ;  so  that  the  effect  at  the  latter  point  is  entirely  due  to 
the  disturbance  at  the  former.  (This  can,  of  course,  be  proved 
in  detail  by  drawing  Huyghens'  zones,  as  was  done  in  the 
case  of  rectilinear  propagation.)  Thus  P  corresponds  to 
0,  P  to  (/,  P"  to  (/'.  It  may  be  shown,  too,  that  the  path 
&  Q  P'  is  the  shortest  broken  line  touching  the  mirror 
which  can  be  drawn  from  Cf  to  P". 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  this  proof  is  not  a 
demonstration  for  a  phenomenon  of  light,  but  applies  to 
any  train  of  waves  falling  upon  a  piano  mirror  of  suitable 
size.     It  is  tru(i  of  sound-waves  and  all  others. 

307.  Botfttiiig  Plane  Uirror.  If  plane  waves  fall  nor- 
mally upon  a  plane  mirror,  i.  e.  if  the  angle  of  incidence 
is  zero,  waves  will  be  reflected  directly  back  in  the  same 
direction.  If  the  mirror  is  now  turned  through  an  angle 
d  around  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence, 
i.  e.  if  the  normal  to  the  mirror  now  makes  the  angle  6 
with  the  normal  to  the  incident' wave.'?,  the  normal  to  the 
reflected  waves  must  also  make  the  same  angle,  6,  with 
the  normal  to  the  mirror,  but  on  the  opposite  side,  because 
the  angle  of  reflection  equals  the  angle  of  incidence. 
Therefore,  by  turning  the  mirror  through  an  angle  8,  the 
direction  of  the  reflected  waves  has  been  turned  through 
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*n  u^  2  ft.  This  loathematk  tl  principle  of  a  rotating 
Boinor  is  luade  use  of  iii  manj  instruments,  such  as  the 
9&xUui(,  tellecting  miiTDr-galvanometera,  etc 

308.  Splnriesl  Wstw  laeideat  on  a  Plane  Xirror.  If  there 
is  a  source  of  waves  at  a  point  0,  spherical  waves  will  be 
sent  out;  and  if  there  is  a 
plane  surface  near  by,  the 
waves  will  reach  it  at  a  pomt 
M.  where  0  Jtf  is  perpen- 
(UciUar  to  the  surface.  If  the 
surface  were  not  there,  the 
waves  would  in  a  certain  time 
reach  the  position  B AC; 
but,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
tlie  surface,  when  the  wave- 
front  reaches  M,  a  secondary  spherical  wave  is  sent  back, 
which,  in  the  time  taken  for  the  disturbance  to  reach  B 
and  C,  has  spread  to  a  radius  M  A',  whkh  equals  MA. 
The  reflected  wave-front  at  this  instant  must  include  the 
points  B  and  C,  and  must  be  tangent  to  the  sphere  of 
radius  MA'  drawn  around  M.     Such  a  surfoce,  if  spheii* 
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cal,  must  have  a  centre  Cf  at  the  same  distance  perpen- 
dicularly below  the  surface  at  ilTas  0  is  above  it.  It  may 
be  proved  without  difficulty  that  this  spherical  surface  is 
really  tangent  to  all  the  secondary  waves  emitted  by 
the  various  points  on  the  mirror  around  M  as  the  dis- 
turbance reaches  them ;  and  so  it  is  actaally  the  reflected 
wave-front. 

This  is  described  by  saying  that,  when  waves  are  emitted 
from  a  point  0  and  fall  upon  a  plane  surface,  they  seem,  to 
come  after  reflection  from  a  point  t/,  where  0"  0  is  a  line 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  and  bisected  by  it.  Such  a 
point  Cf  is  called  a  "  virtual  image  "  of  0 ;  "  virtual,"  be- 
cause the  waves  after  reflection  do  not  actually  come 
through  or  from  0 ,  but  only  seem  to. 

If  any  illuminated  object,  e.  g.  an 
arrow,  is  held  above  a  plane  mirror,  ^ — -^ 

each  point  of  it  will  have  an  image  \  \ 

in  the  mirror ;  and  there  will  be  a  j  ! 

Tirtual  image  of  the  arrow  fro  in 
which  the  light  will  Reem  to  come, 
if  the  waves  are  reflected  from  the 
mirror.     This  image  will  have  the  !  I 

«ame  dimensions  as  tlie  illuminated  ~"~"^-«sj 

object ;  that  is,  there  is  no  magnifi-  p,Q^  229. 

cation. 

Even  if  the  source  of  waves  is  to  one  side  of  the  plane 
mirror,  the  same  construction  and  theory  applies,  because 
tiiis  case  is  simply  a  modification  of  the  general  solution, 
"jnade  by  removing  part  of  the  mirror  about  the  point 
which  is  perpendicularly  below  0.  When  the  mirror  P  Q 
■36  to  one  side,  the  spherical  waves  emitted  by  0  pass  out 
,in  all  directions ;  and  some  portions  of  them  are  inter- 
cepted by  the  surface.  The  reflected  waves  are,  then,  por- 
tions of  spheres  drawn  around  (7  as  a  centre.  The  region, 
though,  in  which  there  are  any  reflected  waves  is  bounded 
by  the  cone  which  can  be  constructed  by  drawing  straight 
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leB  from  (/  to  each  point  of  the  boundary  of  the  mirror 
i'Q.  (Of  course  the  phenomena  at  the  edges  of  the 
mirror  are  complicated  by  diffraction.  See  Art.  303.)  If 
the  area  /*  (^  is  very  small,  that  portion  of  the  spliericul 


waves  which  is  intercepted  by  it  is  called  a  "pencil "or 
"  cone  "  of  waves  ;  and  it  ia  evident  that  the  action  of  the 
mirror  is  to  change  the  direction  of  the  cone  or  pencil,  so 
that  it  seems  to  come  from  the  point  (/  instead  of  from  ft 
309.  Inclined  Hirrors.  A  special  illustration  of  reflec- 
tion is  afforded  by  the  images  formed  when  a  source  of 
light  is  placed  between  two  plane  mirrors  which  are  in- 
clined to  each  other.  The  drawing  shows  the  images  in  the 
case  of  a  source  of  light,  0,  placed  between  two  plane  mirrors, 
/  and  //,  which  make  the  angle  60°  with  each  other.  The 
images  are  ff,  O",  P",  /*',  P;  and  they  are  formed  in  this 
way :  Some  of  the  waves  from  0  fall  upon  mirror  /,  and  are 
reflected,  leaving  the  mirror  as  if  they  came  from  (/;  but 
these  waves  seeming  to  come  from  0'  fall  upon  mirror 
//,  and  are  reflected,  leaving  the  mirror  as  if  they  came 
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from  P\  where  P  (7  i&  a  line  perpendicular  to  mirror  II 
and  bisected  by  it;  these  waves,  seeming  to  come  from 
-P,  fall  upon  mirror  /,  and  are  reflected,  leaving  the  mir- 
ror as  if  they  came  from  P"  where  P'P"  is  perpen- 
dicular to  mirror  /  and  bisected  by  it,  etc.  Some  of 
the  waves  from  0  also  fall  upon  the  second  mirror,  and 
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231. 

have  images  P,  Of',  P\  etc. ;  and  it  may  be  easily  proved 
by  geometry  that,  if  the  angle  between  the  mirrors  is 

,  where  n  is  any  whole  number,  the  images  formed  in 

succession  in  the  two  mirrors  will  finally  coincide,  and 
that  their  number  is  ti  —  1.  In  the  case  shown  in  the  fig- 
ure 71  =  6,  and  there  are  5  images.  This  is  the  principle 
of  the  kaleidoscope  and  other  toys. 

310.  Geometrical  Heasore  for  Curvature.  In  considering 
the  reflection  of  spherical  waves  from  spherical  surfaces,  a 
geometrical  measure  of  the  curvature  of  the  waves  and 
the  surfaces  is  often  useful.  A  spherical  surface  is  com- 
pletely defined  by  its  radius,  the  reciprocal  of  which  is 
called  the  "  curvature,"  and  it  may  be  easily  shown  that 
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Bipk  j,<iiwMlihil  iBT:thod  of  representing  tie 
Let  O  be  tfae  eentre  of  the  spherical  surfsu 
whow  mactjaa  or  the  paper  is  tbe 
eticie  B DA.  Draw  a ny  chord,  A  B, 
and  tbe  ndhis  0  D  perpendicular  Co 
it.  Odl  BC  =  a,  WC  =  6 ;  and  the 
N.        Migle  BOD  =  e. 

Umb     SC  —  a  =  rain^ 
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•od  adding, 
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nail,  that  is,  if  r  is  very 
Bf  be  Q^lected  in  com- 
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(These  conditions  are  equivalent  to  asanming  that  only  a 
small  central  portion  of 
a  spherical  surface  of 
large  radios  is  used.) 
Consequently,  if  a  is  con- 
stant,  -  is  proportional 

to  DC;  or,  the  curva- 
ture of  any  sphere  is 
measnred  by  D  C,  the 
"  sagitta  "  corresponding 
to  a  chord  of  fixed  length. 
Apply  this  method  to 
the  case  of  spherical 
wares   incident   upon   a 

plane   surface.     The  curvature   of  the  incident  wave  in 
the  position   CAB  is  measured  by  AM;  that  of  the 
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reflected  wave  by  A'  M.  But  the  lines  A  M  and  A'  M 
are  of  equal  length,  and  iii  opposite  directions.  Hence 
A'  M=~AM;  and,  therefore,  a  plane  surface,  simply 
reverses  the  curvature  of  an  incident  train  of  spherical 
waves. 

311.  Spherical  Waves  Zooident  on  a  Spherical  Mirror. 
There  are  four  special  cases,  according  as  the  waves  are 
divei^ing  or  converging,  and  the  siirfuces  concave  or 
convex.  The  same  dt'uiunstration  and  formuliE,  however, 
apply  to  them  alh  The  simplest  case,  perhaps,  is  that  of 
diverging  waves  incident  upon  a  concave  surface  j  and  it 
will  be  considered  first. 

1.  Diverging  Waves,  Concave  Surface.  Let  S  be  the 
ceotre  of  the  concave  mirror,  and  0  be  the  source  of  di- 


1 


I 


Verging  spherical  waves.  Draw  a  straight  line  through  S 
and  0,  and  let  it  meet  the  surface  in  the  point  C;  also 
draw  any  chord  perpendicular  to  the  line  through  i^and 
0.  This  line  connecting  S  and  0  is  called  the  "axis" 
;of  0.  If  the  chord  of  the  sphere  meets  the  axis  in_the 
jioint  M.  the  curvature  of  the  surface  ia  measured  by  C  M. 
Draw  a  sphere  around  0  so  as  to  have  the  same  chord  as 
that  of  the  mirror,  and  let  it  intersect  the  axis  in  A  ;  then 
the  curvature  of  the  incident  waves  at  a  certain  instant  is 


J 


*-..   ■  -j;'Vjr-7-  -.  ■■(r.rte^  1^  .  *<  line  ^ler  WHEZTBrEanc  liiae  to 
»   '.— ..   i?'-  V--V.  Grt-r^a*  ■jwL  «nt  miT^  ren  in  ever- 

-r--.ry    t^-.n    '    -flr^fast  vivsr  3«fissuiL.  ai  i?" ;  and  0  «m1 


~w*^  an  i 

5A    '-   1i  iM  nu^dRDi  ^i:^'^  XK  ji^ne,  Ais  is  eqniva- 

0  =  fi     OnnswjiKajih-  r~=  2   T;   (ir   0'  is  iilf-way  be- 
tvw£&  ^  «Bd  t"  «l  «  ]wiiii  H,  -wi^A  is  called  1^  "  pnocip&l 
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focus  "  for  this  axis.  Conversely,  if  the  source  is  at  F,  the 
reflected  waves  will  be  plane  waves  whose  normal  is 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  F. 

t>.  If  the  source  is  at  the  centre  of  the  spherical  surface, 
i.  e.  if  0  is  at  S,  C,=  0  ■'.  Gr  =  0;  or,  waves  divei^ng 
from  Swill  convei^e  again  to  the  same  point  after  reflection, 

313.  c.  If  an  illuminated  object,  like  an  arrow,  0  F,  is 
placed  in  front  of  a  concave  mirror,  there  will  be  a  con- 


jugate focus  for  each  of  its  points  on  ita  corresponding 
axis ;  and  therefore  there  will  be  an  image  of  the  entire 
arrow.  The  position  of  this  image  may  be  easily  found: 
Let  0  P  be  perpendicular  to  0  C,  the  axis  of  0.  Consider 
parallel  waves  whose  wave-normal  is  0  C  to  be  advancing 
towards  the  mirror;  they  will  reach  OF;  and  the  dis- 
turbance from  F  may  be  traced,  because  it  is  known  that 
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panUel  wires  ate  brought  to  a  focas  at  F,  half-way  be- 
tvtieD  S  and  C.     Consequeatly,  when   P  emits  spherical 
Wkves,  that  partkulat  disturbance  which  advances  along 
''  (i  poralLel  to  0  C,  the  axis  of  0,  must  he  refiected  so  as 
pass  througb  F  aloDg  the  line  Q  F.     But  the  spherical 
nves  from  /'  must,  after  reflection,  all  converge  to  some 
point  y  ou  its  axis ;  that  is,  P"  is  the  centre  to  which  all 
u  disturUtncea  sent  out  from  P  must  come  after  reflec- 
IH»D.     One  tine  uf  disturbances  from  P  is  reflected  in  the 
liruction  ii  F ;  ta.^  »..  ist  be  at  the  intersection 

f  the  axis  P  C  with  ,  as  shown.     If  the  cul- 

ture of  the  mirror  i  it,  it  may  be  proved  that 

i  image  of  0  Pis  0  cular  to  the  axis  of  0. 

314.   d.  The  position  .  i  the  image  may  also  be 

easily  calculated  from  atx        formula,  d^-  0^  =  1  C- 

For  <7.  ta  the  reciprocal  ui  the  u  ance  0  A,  i.  e.  is  practi- 
cally the  reciprocal  oi  0  C.  S  lilarly,  C^  is  practically 
the  rociproail  of  t/  C;  and  C  is  the  reciprocal  of  S  U.  Call- 
ing 0  V  =  u,  W  C  =  v,  SC  =  T,  the  above  equation  becomes 
112 


BO  that,  if  r  and  m  are  known,  v  may  be  calculated. 
Further,  by  geometry,  it  is  evident  from  Fig.  236  that 

OP :  ay  =  80:8^  =  u~r:r~v, 
and  by  oqimtion  {2  a)   m  —  r  :  r  —  n  =  w  : «. 

That  is,  the  linear  dimensions  of  object  and  imf^re  are  in 
tilt)  ratio  of  m  to  v.  This  ratio  of  the  linear  dimensions  is 
sometimes  called  the  linear  "  magniflcation." 

In  the  illustration  shown,  the  object  causes  a  real  image 
on  refloction ;  liecause  the  waves  actually  converge  to- 
ward (y  P ;  and,  if  a  screen  is  placed  there,  the  image 
will  appear  on  it. 

315.  (.  In  certain  cases  the  image  may  be  virtual- 
For,  since  C*  +  C^,  =  2  C.  if  C,  >  2  C,  C,  is  nt^tive.     This 
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KineaiiH  that,  if  the  object  is  placed  nearer  the  mirror  tlian 

■   the  principal  focus,  the  image  must  be  back  of  the  mirror, 

and  so  must  be  virtual.     A  figure  is  given  to  show  this,  in 

which  an  object  O/'ia  placed  between  /'and  C;  ind  the 

virtual  image  is  at  0"  /".     Hence  waves  diverging  from  0 


I 


I 


fall  upon  the  mirror  and  are  reflected,  seemuig  to  come 
from  0' ;  that  is,  they  diverge  after  reflection  from  the 
.virtual  image  C, 

Converging  Waves,  Concave  Surface.  This  is  evidently 
the  converse  of  the  case  just  considered.  For,  if  waves  are 
converging  toward  ff,  tliey  will  be  reflected  so  as  to  con- 
verge toward  0.  (This  is  true  whether  (/  is  a  real  or  a 
virtual  ima^  in  the  previous  caae.) 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  it  waves  are  converging 
to  a  point  wliich  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mirror 
from  its  centre  of  curvature  S,  the  numerical  value  of  C( 
must  be  given  a  sign  opposite  to  that  of  C. 

316,  3.  Diverging  Waves.  Convex  Surface.  Let  0  be 
the  source  of  the  waves,  and  S  the  centre  of  the  surface- 
Draw  the  axis  0  S,  and  proceed  exactly  as  in  Case  1. 


:   CM.     Ci  = 
AC  = 


AM,     C, 
CB. 


BM, 


Hence,  aa  before. 


AM^  =  ACJ-  CM 
BM=  -C£+  OX. 


(?,  +  C,  =  2  C 


or.writiug         SC  =  r,     OC  =  u,     (/ C  =  V, 
'  +  •  =  ?. 

U  V  T 

The  only  precaution  is  to  give  the  numerical  values  of  Ct 
and  C,  and  of  u  and  v  proper  signs,  depending  upon 
whether  0  and  C  are  on  the  same  side  as  5  or  the 
opposite. 

A  sjiecial  case  is  when  C,  <  2  C  Then  P,  is  positive, 
and  the  image  ff  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  surface  as  is  S. 
Consequently,  waves  diverging  from  0  will,  after  reflec- 
tion, seem  to  diverge  from  a  virtual  image  0". 

4.  Converging  Waves,  Convex  Surface.  This  is  evidently 
the  converse  of  the  special  case  discussed  in  the  last 
section.  For,  it  waves  converge  toward  (/,  they  will, 
after  reflection,  converge  to  0. 

317.  8ph«rioal  Aberration.  The  theory  of  spherical  mir- 
rors as  given  in  the  preceding  section  applies,  as  carefully 
kly  to  small  mirrors  of  small  curvatures,  or,  what 
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is  the  same  thing,  to  small  portions  immediately  around 
the  axis,  if  the  mirror  is  large.  If  other  portions  of  a 
mirror  than  that  close  to  the  axis  are  used,  the  phenomena 
are  not  so  simple.  Thus,  if  spherical  waves  from  0  fall 
upon  a  large  concave  mirror,  those  waves  which  are  re- 
flected from  the  surface  near  (7,  the  extremity  of  the  axis 
of  0,  are  brought  to  a  focus  at  the  point  C  on  the  axis. 


Fio.  239. 


But  waves  which  fall  obliquely  on  the  mirror,  as  at  P  and 
Q,  are  not  reflected  to  (7,  but  illuminate  a  surface  whose 
section  by  the  paper  is  a  pointed  curve  as  shown.  This 
surface,  then,  is  rather  conical,  with  its  vertex  at  (/ ;  and 
it  is  called  the  **  caustic  "  surface.  Illustrations  are  oflered 
when  light  is  reflected  by  the  sides  of  a  tumbler  or  tea- 
cup, and  are  doubtless  most  familiar.  In  general,  then, 
unless  the  waves  fall  perpendicularly  upon  a  spherical 
surface,  the  reflected  waves  are  not  brought  to  a  focus  at 
a  point,  but  illuminate  a  surface ;  the  entire  phenomenon 
being  called  "  spherical  aberration." 


h  the  boimding  surface 
t^HR  are  always  waves 
S(^  if  etber-wavts  reach 
I  a  transparent 
i  will  enter 
The  same  is 
e  which  sepa- 
Tbf  wares  are  said  to 
>£  •  ■-ir.l.■>.^i  '  «Wc  liwy  puss  frtm  lite  pnre  edier  into 
^L^ -.V-  Sx  w  i.v-1  ^uK3^  £:  isbsnwd,  or  {rom  ooe  trane- 
;.«_-^L.;  :vi is-^lj^v-  SEi,  *a»isi>ftr.  nterttMB  £«' this  name 
w„  :»:  ^x-Jwiv^  Jtk»:r£  h  s^t^d  he  lunembered  that  it 
iic  :.6it  1  ■js*--*wii,  ,A:%.  Ail^  ^tu  iIk  v^ocity  <rf  ether- 
^s.'it;;.  j.  if^fMfe^  M-^ca  utfT  pws  bv«i  pore  eXhei  into 
:i^-cir  A.<«iMc  -*-::^  »iU»T-  TV  w*T«-as«ba-  of  a  tnin 
A  ^*fsi-  ^  ^.i  ::h.iit^^  ^5  wf»n»».  becwBse  the  same 

fcn-w  i>  cvjfle  i?  w  i     rb>*  wisasx  r  =  aX;  and,  since  t 


:«evi;r^  v.-dist«  p£  rrfrsirtie*!  w^tcs  will  be  stsdied  in  detail 
3».   JbrnMrmtatMsttitt^rhmStAm.    Let  ^ue 

wsvei^  \)i  a  o-'oscauc  wsTe-number  be  incident  npoa  ■  fdaae 
surface  sefaratio^  iix  poie  etber  from  ether  containing 
maiter  immersed  in  it,  e.  g.  water  or  glass.  Let  the  seetion 
of  the  incident  ware-front  at  anT  instaat  he  0  O^  O";  and 
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let  the  section  of  the  surface  be  0  6  P",  the  line  of  inter- 
section  of   the  two  Burfaces  being  perpendicular  to  tha 

.ne  of  the  paper.  Draw  the 
wave-normal  O'  P".  At  the 
end  of  a  certain  time,  t  see- 
ds, the  disturbance  from  0" 
.11  reach  the  surfare  at  P', 
where  0'  F'  =  iii  \i  v  m  the 
velocity  of  the  waves  in  the 
ether.  In  this  same  timp  the 
disturbance  from  0  has  spread  j,      ^^ 

out  in  the  lower  medium  into 

a  sphere  of  radius  0  P  where  0  P  =  v\  t.  v\  being  the 
velocity  of  these  particular  wavea  iu  the  ether  loaded  with 
the  matter.  The  wave-front  in  this*  lower  medium  at  this 
time  must  include  ft  line  through  P"  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper;  and  it  must  also  be  tangent  to  the 
sphere  of  radius  0  P  around  0  as  a  centre.  Draw  from  P" 
a  straight  line  tangent  to  the  circle,  which  is  the  section 
by  the  paper  ot  the  sphere  around  0.  This  line  is  the 
trace  on  the  paper  of  the  wave-front;  for,  consider  the  dis- 
turbance from  any  point  C  of  the  incident  wave,  which  is 
advancing  in  the  direction  </  Q.  It  reaches  Q  when  the 
disturbance  from  0"  reaches  Q',  if  the  line  Q  ^  is  drawn 
parallel  to  0  ff  (/'  \  and  while  this  last  disturbance  ad- 
:es  to  P",  a  wave  will  spread  out  in  the  lower  medium 
around  §  of  a  radius  QI^  where 

QF'-.OP^  '^y^' :  WT''. 

But,  if  a  sphere  ie  drawn  around  Q  tangent  to  the  line 
P"  P,  it  will  have  a  radius,  r,  which,  by  similar  triangles, 
may  be  expressed 

r:'OP=  WQ.  :  P^  =  §VP  :  WW. 

Hence  t  —  QP" ;  and  so  the  spherical  waves  sent  out  from 
Q_  will  be  tangent  to  the  line  PP",  when  the  disturbance 


Ji 
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It  has  been  proved  further  by  direct  experiment  that 
waves  of  different  wave-numbers  are  refracted  differently, 
and  that  blue  light  is  refracted  more  than  green,  and  green 
more  than  red,  when  the  waves  pass  from  pure  ether  into 
any  ordinary  transparent  medium.  But,  as  proved  in 
Chapter  I.,  Article  300,  red  light  is  characterized  by  hav- 
ing a  longer  wave-length  (therefore  less  wave-number) 
than  green ;  and  green  has  a  longer  wave-length  than  blue. 
Hence,  in  passing  into  ether  which  is  loaded  with  matter, 
the  longer  waves  are  not  so  much  affected  as  the  shorter 
ones,  and  are  therefore  faster.  (In  other  words,  waves  of 
small  wave-number  are  less  influenced  than  those  of  large.) 
See  Article  344. 

It  follows  from  the  above  demonstration  that,  if  the 
upper  medium  is  not  pure  ether,  but  has  matter  immersed 
in  it,  so  that  the  velocity  of  these  particular  waves  in  it 

sin  ii  __Vi 
sin  1*1      Vi  * 

if  ii  is  the  angle  between  the  wave-normal  and  the  normal 
to  the  surface  in  the  medium  where  the  velocity  is  Vx\ 
and  u  is  the  corresponding  angle  in  the  second  medium. 
If  fti  is  the  index  of  refraction  for  the  lower  medium,  and 
/As  for  the  upper,  L  e.  if 

M^  =  —  >  /^  =  — ' 


then 


Vi        fti 


Vi       IH 

and  ^  =  ^ (2) 

sm  ti      lit 

or  /L4  sin  t'l  =  /Aj  sin  it (2  a) 

Some  values  of  ft  for  different  substances  and  different 
waves  are  given  in  the  following  table.  Methods  of  exact 
measurement  will  be  discussed  later.     (It  should  be  stated 
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liwt  ft  varies  with  the  temperature,  and   also  with  the 
preoflure,  in  the  case  of  gases ;  but  the  varialioDs  aie  sligiit.) 


TABLE  XVI 

IkDIOES  or  BSFKACTIOlf 


Rnbi-   Mt 

W»»  leoitb 

,-.. 

,.„.. 

Air      .... 

)     1.0002922 

O'C 

;     1.0002943 

0- 

t< 

(     1.0002962 

0° 

Helium    .... 

)     1.000043 

Hydrogen      .     .     ■ 

»     1.000140 

0" 

Nitrogen 

J     1.000297 

0- 

Oxygen 

)     1.000272 

0- 

Alcoliol 

0.000058 

)     1.360 

15' 

Cl.K,rof,>rm    .... 

0.000058 

)     1.449 

15" 

Carbon  Bisulphide      . 

0.000058 

)     1.624 

25- 

(.              .( 

0.000048 

5     1.648 

25° 

Water 

0.000058 

)     1.334 

16- 

0.000048 

>     1.338 

16- 



0.00004  3- 

I     1.341 

16- 

Rock  Salt      .... 

0.O00058 

)     1.S441 

24" 

0.000048 

)     1.5531 

24' 

0.000043 

1     1.5C07 

24° 

Flint  Glass  .... 

0.000058 

)     1651 

0.000048 

i     1.665 

0.000043 

1     1.077 

Crown  Glaas      .     .     . 

0.000058 

)     1.617 

0.000048 

>     1.524 

"           "         ... 

0.000043^ 

1.629 

J 

Several  special  cases  of  the  refraction  of  plane  waves  at 
El  plane  surface  are  of  interest. 
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320.   a.  Total  Beflectioa     The  formula  for  the  angles  of 
lincideace  and  refructiuu  is 

fii  sin  ii  =  >ij  sill  ia, 

Assume  that  Hj  is  greater  than  jjl,  and  that  the  waves  are 
iucident  from  the  medium  in  which  the  velocity  is  less, 
tj  is,  then,  greater 
than  i, ;  and,  if  P,  0 
and  0  F3  are  the  wave- 
normals  in  the  two 
media,  ia  and  ii  will 
be  as  shown,  t'j  can- 
not be  greater  than 
90° ;  and  so  the  great- 
eat  value  which  ii  can 
have  if  a  refracted 
wave  is  still  produced 
ifl  that  found  by  sub- 
^fltitutiug  for  is  90' 

r 


Hence  this  maximum  value  of  »i, 
rhich  may  be  called  a,  is  given  by  the  equation 

/ii  sin  a  =  /i, (3) 


■(for  ein  90°  —  1).  Tf  it  is  increased  beyond  a,  no  waves 
can  be  refracted  ;  and  they  will  all  be  reflected,  as  shown. 
This  angle  a,  which  marks  the  limiting  value  of  ii  before 
total  reflection  follows,  is  called  the  "  critical "  angle.     It 

11b  observed,  of  course,  only  when  waves  are  passing  from 
me  medium  into  another  in  which  the  velocity  is  greater, 
a.  g.  from  water  into  air. 
As  already  noted,  fi  is  different  for  waves  of  different 
wave-numbers  ;  and  so  it  would  he  expected  that  different 
Waves  would  have  different  critical  angles,  which  is  an 
observed  fact.  This  determination  of  the  critical  angl 
may  be  made  quite  exactly  ;  and  so  this  is  one  method  of  1 
measuring  indices  of  refraction,  for 
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H  322.  c.  Befraction  through  a  Prism.  A  prism  is  a  piece 
■  of  transparent  substance,  two  portions  of  whuse  bounding 
surface  are  planes,  inclined  to  each  other.  If  these  planes 
actually  intersect  in  a  line,  it  is  known  as  the  "  edge  "  of 
the  prism,  and  in  any  case  these  two  plane  surfaces  are 
called  the  "  faces  "  of  the  prism  ;  and  the  angle  which  they 
make  with  each  other  is  called  the  "  angle  of  the  prism." 
If  plane  waves  fall  upon 
one  of  the  faces  of  a 
prism  so  that  the  piane 
of  incidence  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  edge  of 
the  pn^m,  the  refrdLted 
and  emer^'mg  waves  will 
be  as  shown  m  the  fig- 
ure, aud  it  la  ob\iou3 
that  the  effect  of  the  prism  13  to  chinge  the  direction  of 
the  waves  But,  smce  the  refrartion  k  different  for  waves 
of  different  wave-numbers,  it  would  he  expected  that  a 
prism  would  deviate  various  waves  differently,  —  a  fact 
which  is  actually  obsGrved,  (It  ought  to  be  stated  that 
it  is  by  means  of  a  prism  that  this  fact  in  regard  to  the 
refraction  being  different  for  different  waves  is  most  easily 
proved.) 


The  "  deviation "  of  a  given  prism  for  a  given  train  of 
plane  waves  ia  the  change  in  direction  produced  by  it  in  J 


L 


I.  Ite  vmlae  maj  be  easily  calculated  ia  terms  of 
fai  HiMiiriiiiM  Let  the  directions  of  the  wave- 
■d  t&e  -*— ■*■  to  tbe  faces  of  the  prifim  be  as 
t  dMl  fgvia>  Call  Uie  angle  of  iDCidence  t ;  the 
r;  the  angle  of  incidence  on  the  sec- 
Ihl  |tBm  /;  the  angle  of  emei^nce  T.  It 
Mn»«amai  is  prolonged  ontil  it  meets  the 
td  the  wauxffstg  wiTGs  prolonged  backward, 
Call  the  angle  of  the  prism 
it  follows  that 


(4) 


A«aaclc«rAai 


■^oo  the  KDgle  of  incidence, 
B  mdex  of  refraction  (becausn 


Ik  nwrWpvwnd  tb«a«ticaIlT,  as  well  as  bTe^^periment, 
;1"a;  fvT  ia»  ifcfittite  oais  «rf  waves  there  is  a  certain  mini- 
t:;u:n  riliw  ■?!  tho  deviatioD.  smaller  than  which  it  cannot 
"'■^1  ^i;-*  f^T  A  gi^iea  pRsm;  and  that,  further,  this  miDimnm 
.f<f*  lAii-'ti  vwars  wh^n  the  incident  and  emerging  waves  are 
syr^itis^tr-cid  with  reference  to  the  prism,  i  e.  when  i  =  H. 


I  and  ^ — i  =  u ;  hence,  if  »  =  ^,  r  = 
sm  r 


If 


titi'ti.  0  \^  the  an<:le  of  minimnm  deviatdon  and  i  and  r  th( 
t.vrre${KMiduig  rallies  of  those  angles, 

A  =  '*r, 

This  giii-es  at  once  a  method  for  the  determination  of  ^;  foi 

.    A-\-D 
.    .     Bin  — = — 

sm »  2  ... 

''  =  ^^.  = S— ■        ■     -    •     (5> 


and  A  and  D  can  both  be  easily  measured 
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323.   Spherical  Waves  Hefracted  at  a  Plane  Surface.     The 

I  character  of  the  refracted  waves  may  be  easily  determined 
for  this  case,  if  tlie  definition  and  measure  of  curvature 
given  in  Article  310  h  remembered.  Aa  the  simplest 
I  illustration,  consider  spherical  waves  diverging  from  a' 
I  point  0  in  one  medium  ;  and  draw  a  line  0  M  perpen- 
I.  dicular  to  the  plane  surface  separating  the  two  media,     li 


the  surface  was  not  there,  the  curvature  of  the  incident  * 
■waves  at  a  cert^n  instant  when  the  radius  was  0~A 
would  he  A  Af;  but,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  second 
medium,  the  disturbance  which  would  have  gone  from  M 
to  A  really  goes  from  MtoB  (say),  so  that  the  section  of 
the  refracted  wave  is  a  circle  passing  through  B,  and  the 
.  of  the  chord  in  which  the  circle  of  radius  0  A  around 
0  cats  the  plane  surface.  The  centre  of  the  refracted 
waves,  i.  e.  the  image  of  0,  is  a  point  (/  on  the  line  0  M; 

d  the  curvature  of  the  refracted  wave  at  this  instant  ia 
£M  where  B  M:  AM^v^,:  u,,  the  ratio  of  the  veloci- 

18  in  the  two  media. 

Hence,  writing  C,-  and  C^  for  the  curvature  of  the  inci- 
dent and  refracted  waves, 

c,  =  l^c, 


SBCmnnoKC  tv 

He  ^  ■>,' 

''-    I.  TgiKEa*.  nr  iitf  -laaat.  and  ^ 

<^  Jf  msr 
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plate.    This  explains  the  (act  so  often  obseired,  that  en 
object  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  of  water  never  seems  to 
.be  so  far  below  the  sui&ce  as  the  known  de[H,h  of  the  i 
water.  I 

325.  Another  application  is  to  spherical  waves  falling 
npon  a  prism.  Let  the  spherical  waves  divei^  from  0; 
after  entering  the  prism  they  will  seem  to  diverge  from  a 
point  0",  where  the  Une  0  (/  is  perpendicular  to  the  first 


I 


Kfroi 

■Uia 
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face  of  the  prism.  Ou  emerging  from  the  prism  the 
waves  diverging  from  (7  will  seem  to  diverge  from  0" 
where  the  Une  ff  0"  is  perpendicular  to  tlie  second  face 
of  the  prism.  Thus  the  waves  which  originally  diverged 
m  0  leave  the  prism  as  if  they  diverged  from  0",  so 
at  0"  is  a  virtual  image  of  0.  Since  the  refraction 
varies  for  waves  of  different  wave-numbers,  i.  e,  for  waves 
of  different  colors  if  they  are  light-waves,  each  train  of 
of  a  definite  wave-number  will  have  an  image  of  its 
own.  If,  then,  waves  of  different  wave-numbers  are  emitted 
0,  there  will  be  a  series  of  corresponding  virtual 
images  0";  and  the  emerging  waves  will  not  all  diverge 
from  the  same  point.  This  fact  is  said  to  be  due  to 
"  chromatic  aberration,"  Ijecause  different  colors  have  differ- 
ent images.     (It  should  be  noticed  that  the  waves  do  not 
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fall  normally  on  both  aiirfacea  ;  and  consequently  there  will 
be  spherical  aberration  in  general,  and  the  waves  will  not 
diverge  from  a  point  (/',  but  from  a  surface.  See  Article, 
317,) 

It  is  of  interest  in  this  case  to  study  the  changes  pro- 
duced by  the  prism  in  a  "  pencil "  or  cone  of  homogeneous 
waves  leaving  0.      Consider  any  pencil  leaving   ft     On 


entering  the  prism,  it  will  seem  to  come  from  O,  and  its 
path  will  be  as  shown.    On  leaving  the  prism,  it  will  seem 
to  come  from  0",  as  shown ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
effect  of  the  prism  ia  to  alter  the  direction  of  the  pencil. 
(It  may  be  proved  that,  if  the  pencil  is  very  small,  and  if  i 
it  falls  upon  the  prism  so  as  to  have  minimum  deviation,  I 
it  will  leave  tlie  prism  as  if  it  came  from  a  point  0".     In  J 
any  other  case  than  this  the  pencil  will  not  seem  to  come  j 
from   a   point,  but  will   be  more  complicated   owing  to  I 
spherical  aberration.) 

326-  Flane  Waves  Refracted  at  Spherical  Surfaces.  The  | 
simplest  cast?  is  when  the  surface  is  convex.  Let  S  be  the  I 
centre  of  the  spherical  surface ;  and  draw  from  it  a  line  I 
iS  C  perpendicular  to  the  incident  plane  waves.  This  is  I 
lasalled  the  "  axis."  Draw  an  arbitrary  chord  for  the  section  1 
the  spherical  surface  by  the  paper;  and  let  it  be  perpen- 
'"ular  fco  the  axis,  which  it  intersects  in  the  point  M. 
rature  of  the  surface  is  C  =  C  M.     When  tlie 
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waves  enter  the  surface,  they  cease  to  be  plane,  because 
in  the  time  duriDg  which  the  disturbance  would  have  gone 


/' 

"/-'J 

'V/ 

— 

- 

\ 

Fia.  249. 

from  Cto  3f  in  the  first  medium,  it  goes  a  different  dis- 
tance, C  B,  where 

'CB  ^  *.  ^  Ml 
~(JM      ".      1^'   . 

The  refracted  wave-front  is  a  sphere  whose  section  by 
the  paper  is  the  circle  through  the  point  B  and  the  ends 
of  the  fixed  chord ;  and  the  waves  are  convei^ng  toward 
some  point  beyond  the  centre  S.  Their  curvature  at  the 
surface  is  B  M.    That  is. 


C^  =  BM=Cif-CB=  CM 


Hence 


<-'^) 


0-S)- 


(8) 


This  same  formula  applies  equally  well  to  plane  waves 
incident  upon  a  concave  surface.  Let  the  surface  have  a 
curvature  C  =  AM.  When  the  plane  waves  reach  it,  the 
central  disturbance  along  M  goes  to  A  ;  but  at  the  ends 
of  the  chord  of  fixed  length  the  disturbances  enter  the 
second  medium  a  distance  MB,  where  j 
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■nd  tbe  tefofCted  -mrxn  hi-,  the  .    n-«taie 
Heace 


'=<'-S> 


'0-S)- 


In  K'th  of  tliese  cases  of  refraction  there  is  chromatic 
aberration  ii  waves  of  different  wave-numbers  are  incident 
npon  the  surfaces,  because  >*i  and  /tj  are  dififerent  for  dif- 
ferent waves,  and  therefore  C^  varies.  There  will  also  be 
spherical  aberration,  unless  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
spherical  surfaces  immediately  around  the  axis  is  used. 

These  illustrations  in  this  article  and  in  Article  323 
are,  of  course,  special  cases  of  the  general  problem  of 
spherical  waves  refracted  at  spherical  surfaces,  because  a 
plane  is  but  a  sphere  whose  radios  is  infinite,  i.  e.  whose 
curvature  is  zero. 

327.  Spherical  Waves  Be&acted  at  a  Spherical  Soifacft 
There  are  four  special  cases  according  as  the  waves  are 
diverging  or  converging,  and  the  surfaces  concave  or  con- 
vex. There  is  one  general  formula  which  applies  to  all, 
however ;  and  it  will  be  deduced  for  the  case  of  diverging 
waves  refracted  at  a  concave  surface,  its  detailed  proof  for 
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the  other  cases  being  left  as  an  exercise  to  the'  student, 
although  the  figures  will  be  given. 

1.  Diverging  Waves  Refracted  at  a  Concave  Surface. 
Let  5  be  the  centre  of  the  concave  surface,  and  0  the 
source  of  the  divei^ing  waves.  Draw  a  line  through  S 
and  0,  and  let  it  meet  the  surface  at  the  point  0.  This 
line  is  called  the  axis  of  0.  Draw  an  arbitrary  chord  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis,  and  let  it  cut  it  in  the  poiut  M. 
Draw  a  circle  around  the  pouit  0,  so  that  it  passes  through 


the  ends  of  this  chord ;  and  let  it  cut  the  axis  in  the  point 
A.  When  the  disturbance  from  0  reaches  the  surface  at 
C,  it  advances  a  distance  C  B  ia  the  second  medium  in  the 
time  during  which  it  would  have  advanced  CA  in  the  first 
medium.  So  the  refracted  wave-front  passes  through  B 
and  the  ends  of  the  fixed  chord ;  and  its  centre  is  (y. 
Therefore,  calling  C,  Cj,  C,  the  curvatures  of  the  surface 
the  incident  wave  and  the  refracted  wave, 


c=aM,  Ct  = 

BC   _ 
AC   ~ 
Call  diis  ratio  /h/m^  b. 


AM,   Gr  =  BM, 


and 


By  geometry 

Therefore 

HeDce 
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BM  =  WC+  BIT, 

A~M  =  Ad+VM. 

C,  =  C  +  b  AC, 

c,=  c+   To. 

C,  =  6  C,  +  C  (1  -  I) 


2.  Diverging  wav&t  refracted  at  a  convex  surface. 
C  =  CM,   C,  -  ^IT,    C'r  =  BM, 


BM=BC^  CM, 
AM=AC+  CM. 
C,  =  bC,+  C(l-4) 


F:q.  252. 

3    Converging  waves  refracted  at  a 

C=CB,   C,=  IB,   C,  =  CD, 

Ji^  =  ^  =  il^t 
AG       Vi      /it 

CD-=CB+V^, 

.TS  =  AC+CB. 


urface. 
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Converging  waves  refraekd  at  a  eonvece  eurfac 
C  =  SC,  C,  =  AO,   C,  =  BD, 
CS  ^  ».  ^  /^i  ^  J 
AB       V,      1^        ■ 

£D  =  BC+OD, 
10=30+  JB. 
e  <7,=  S(?,+ (7(1-5). 


TWKHn  or  PHTSKS 

TW  tumt  fiormala  np^'lies  ^)  all  four  cases,  if  it  is  le- 
mtmbtnd  that  the  uomencal  values  of  C,  aud  C^  are  posi- 
tive if  0  and  0^  fie  on  the  s&me  side  of  the  surface  as  i^ 
■ad  nej^tnc  if  thev  be  on  the  opposite  side. 

^le  phjsicmt  descriptioa  of  the  phenomeDon  13  that  inci- 

i  Bfhtincal  imrea  whose  centre  is  0  are   changed  bj 

(diMitiun  at  •  spheric^  surface  into  spherical  waves  with 

thor  (Untie  at  C;  their  cnrvatare  is  changed.      O  is  the 

ntago  of  0 ;  aiv^  •'  »""■  *»  "^^  "r  virtual. 

In  all  these  if  course,  be  chromatic 

abexiadioQ  if  wi  ive-nambers  are  diverg- 

ff  from  or  coovb.  ,me  source  ;   aud  there 

1      .  be  spherical  abt  the  waves  are  incident 

upon  the  surfaces  imtoect  am^nd  the  axis. 

LaMes.  A  lens  is  a  yitme  of  transparent  substance, 
the  two  principal  portions  of  liose  bounding  surface 
are  can"ed  surfaces,  usually  spherical  (nne  surface  mqy 
be  plane).  There  are  many  types,  depending  upon  what 
kind  of  surfaces  are  combined,  —  concave  with  concave, 
or  with  convex ;  the  concavities  or  convexities  being 
in  the  same  or  opposite  directions.  Two  cases  will  be 
treated  here,  —  a  double  concave  lens  and  a  double  con- 
vex one,  and  in  both  cases  the  lens  will  he  considered 
extremely  thin. 


.    I.  Douklt  coTicaue  Utis,  a.^^  ^o-wt^,    \^t  S  and  S'  be 
■ties    of    the   tvfo    sv^ftncoX   s>i-A'&cR?,.     "^Vt  Xx-ss. 
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joining  them  is  called  the  ''axis"  of  the  lens;  and  the 
point  where  the  axis  cuts  the  lens,  if  the  lens  is  ex- 
tremely thin,  is  called  the  "centre"  of  the  lens.  Con- 
sider the  case  of  spherical  waves  diverging  from  a  point  0 
on  the  axis  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  lens  as  is  S.  CaH 
the  surface  whose  centre  is  S  the  first  surface,  and  the 
other  the  second.  Let  the  curvature  of  the  first  surface 
be  Cy  and  that  of  the  second  C.  Let  the  incident  waves 
have  a  curvature  d.  Then,  by  formula  (9),  the  curvature 
of  the  refracted  waves  is 

C;  =  &(7<+a(l-6). 

If  the  lens  is  very  thin,  the  waves  which  enter  at  the 
first  surface  will  reach  the  second  before  their  curvature 
has  changed  ;  if  the  lens  is  thicJcy  the  waves  in  passing 
through  have  an  ever-increasing  radius ;  hence  the  curva- 
ture changes ;  but  the  sign  is  negative,  because  a  curv- 
ature which  is  positive  for  the  first  surface  is  negative 
for  the  second,  since  their  curvatures  are  turned  in  oppo- 
site directions.  Therefore  the  waves  incident  on  the  sec- 
ond surface  have  a  curvature  —  Cry  when  referred  to  it. 
In  emerging  from  the  lens  into  the  surrounding  medium 
the  formula  may  be  written 

in  which,  as  just  explained,  C/  =  —  C^.  Further,  since 
&'  =  — ,  and  J  =  — ,  6'  =  T«  Therefore  the  curvature  of 
the  emerging  waves  is  given  by  the  formula 

=  -a,-(70-l)-H^(l-|) 
=  -  Ci  +  (6  -  1)^^' <m 
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Now,   — T — -  13  an  essentially  positive  quantity ;  and,  if 

th«  lens  lias  a  greater  refractive  index  than  the  Burrouud- 
ing  medium,  b  is  leas  than  1 ;  and  so  &  —  1  is  negaiivB. 


negative  constant  for  any  definite  train  of  waves  for  which 
fii  /  ft^  ia  cooetant,  L  e.  for  a  train  of  waves  of  defiuiu 
wave-number.  Write  for  it  Cy.  Then  the  above  equation 
becomes 

C,+  Ci=Cf (10a) 

C,  ia  positive  if  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  emergiug 
waves  is  oti  the  same  side  of  the  lens  as  the  centre  of  the 
second  surface,  S'.  Similarly,  (7,  is  positive  if  the  centre 
of  the  incident  waves  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  lens  aa  S, 
the  centre  of  the  first  surface.  It  must  be  noted  that  C-  is 
different  for  dift'erent  values  of  ^,  /  /j.^,  l  e.  for  waves  of  dif- 
ferent wave-numbers ;  and  consequeutly  lenses  have  chro- 
matic aberration. 

Several  special  cases  may  be  of  interest  (In  the  figures 
a  thick  line  represents  the  lenses,  simply  in  order  to  help 
the  clearness  of  the  drawing.) 


^       parallel 


Incident  waves  are  plane,  and  their  normal  is 

irallel  to  the  axis  of  the  lens ;  I  e.  0,  =  0  .■.  C,=  Cj. 

essentially  negative,  ani  t\vei%lot«  ^iltva  e.'a\«^-a.^-«'»is» 


1 
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divei^  from  a  point  O  ou  the  aiia  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Ibus  from  S'.  This  point,  0 ,  is  called  the  "  principal 
focus"  on  that  side  of  the  leua.  (Difl'erent  trains  of  waves 
will  have  different  principal  foci,  depending  upon  the  value 
of  their  wave-numbers,  i.  e.  upon  /ii  /  ^,.)  Tlie  distance 
of  this  point  from  the  lens  ia  1  /  C^,  and  -it  is  called  the 
focal  distance,"  There  is,  of  course,  another  principal 
focus  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lens  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  lens.  The  e&ect  of  the  lens  is,  then,  to  make 
plane  waves  diverge  as  if  from  a  centre  at  the  principal 
focus ;  and  for  this  reason  such  a  lens  is  called  a  "  diverg- 
ing lens." 

disturbance,  therefore,  starting  from  any  point  of  a 
wave-front  and  advancing  parallel  to  the  axis  will  emerge 
from  the  lens  as  if  it  came  from  the  principal  focus  on  the 
opposite  side. 

330.  h.  Incident  waves  are  converging  on  one  side  to- 
wards the  principal  focus  on  the  opposite  side;  i.e.  Ci  = 
Cf.'.  C,  =  0.  Hence  the  emerging  waves  are  plane;  and 
their  wave-normal  is  parallel  to  the  axis. 

It  follows  from  this  that  a  disturbance  apparently  pointed 
toward  the  focus  on  the  other  side  of  the  lens  will  be 
turned  by  refraction  so  as  to  emerge  parallel  to  the  axis. 

This  case  is  evidently  jnst  the  reverse  of  case  a,  as  is 
apparent  from  the  diagram. 

331.  c.  Corresponding  to  any  centre  of  incident  waves, 
there  will,  of  course,  be  a  centre  of  emerging  waves,  if  the 
lens  ia  bounded  by  surfaces  of  small  curvatures,  and  if 
only  the  central  portions  of  them  are  used.  Therefore 
there  will  be  an  image  of  any  object;  and  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  construct  it  by  graphical  methods.     Let  /"and  F' 

the  principal  foci  on  the  two  sides  of  the  lens  ;  and  let 
the  illuminated  ohject  Oi'be  placed  at  0,  perpentlicular  to 
the  axis.     P  sends  out  spherical  waves,  i.  e.  aeries  of  dis- 
turbances  in    all   directions.      The   disiuTbti-a^ift  ^ctiSj  wi,\. 
irallel  to  the  axis  will  emerge  as  il  it  cama  Itquv^.'Om 
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priucipal  focus  on  the  same  aide  of  the  leaa  aa  P.  The 
disturbance  directed  towiird  i",  the  other  principal  focus 
on  the  opposite  side,  emerges  from  the  lens  parallel  to 
the  axis.  Tlierefore  the  image  of  F,  i.  e.  the  centre  of  all 
the  emerging  disturbances,  must  be  the  point  i*,  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  two  lines  as  drawn.  Similarly,  the 
im^e  of  0  will  be  at  (/ ;  and  the  object  0  P  has  a  virtual 


P 

J3 
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image  at  (/  P.  The  lens  is  supposed  to  be  extremely  thin, 
and  a  disturbance  sent  from  P  directly  to  the  centre,  (7,  of 
tlie  lens,  i.  e.  the  point  where  the  axis  cuts  it,  will  pass 
through,  keeping  its  direction  unchanged,  and  therefore  P, 
the  image  of  P,  must  lie  on  this  line  also. 

The  "  linear  magnification,"  or  the  ratio  (/  P  J  0  P,  may 
be  determined  by  means  of  similar  triangles. 

____      __       \^ 

Wp     'Wo  ~  1     c-,' 
ft 

333.    d.  The  general  formula  may  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  distances.     For,  in  the  equation 

C,  +  C.  =  C^  , 
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Hence 


1+1  =  1. 

U        V       f 


(11) 


in  which  formula  u  is  positive  if  the  object  is  on  the  same 
side  of  surface  /  as  its  centre ;  v  is  positive  if  the  image  is 
on  the  same  side  of  surface  //  as  its  centre ;  and  /  is  an 
essentially  negative  quantity  (in  all  ordinary  lenses,  such 
as  glass  surrounded  by  air),  whose  numerical  value  may 
be  determined  by  experiment. 

333.   2.  Double  Convex  Lens,  as  shown.     The  centre  of 
the  first  surface  is  now  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lens 


b' 
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from  the  surface  itself ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  centre 
of  the  second  surface.  The  formula  as  deduced  for  the 
double  concave  lens  applies  to  this  case  also,  because  all 
of  the  equations  are  perfectly  general,  — 

where  Ci  is  positive,  if  the  centre  of  the  incident  waves  is 
on  the  same  side  of  the  first  surface  as  its  centre ;  (7,  is 
positive  if  the  centre  of  the  emerging  waves  is  on  the  same 
side  of  the  second  surface  as  its  centre ;  Cf  is  essentially 
negative  if  the  lens  is  made  of  a  material  whose  index  of 
refraction  is  greater  than  that  of  the  surrounding  medium. 
In  general,  the  centre  of  the  incident  -waN^  '^^X  \3lcA.\i^  ^^ 
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I  side  of  stirfiioe  /  as  is  its  ccDtre  S;  and  it  will 
d;  be  BKiK  «iDTeni«nt  to  measure  the  distance  of 
Uk  oeotK  of  tbe  ioctiieiit  waves  from  the  surface  /  as 
fmitimt  it  this  centre  is  oa  the  opposite  side  from  S,  the 
enln  ot  tbe  sarboB  I.  Similarly,  it  is  in  general  mure 
ooanaieiit  to  meuure  C.  bs  poatite  if  the  centre  of  em<?rg- 
iag  vsves  is  ra  tbe  vpfotiU  side  of  surface  //  from  its 
oeotre  7.  Ttaefcce.  if  tbe  sign  of  each  term  in  the  gen- 
•nl  fotnoU  is  chained,  it  may  be  written  the  same  as 
befoce. 

C  +  C.  =  C,. 

wb«r«  (\  is  positiTe  if  the  centre  of  the  incident  waves  is 
Ml  tbt  suae  side  of  the  tens  as  ? ;  C.is  positive  if  tlie 
eeoti*  of  tbe  eneiging  waves  Ls  on  the  same  side  of  the 
has  w  5;  nti  Cf  is  now  an  essentiallT  positive  constant, 
if  tb«  kaa  baa  a  gnaler  Kfractive  index  than  the  sur- 
nHindinf  me«liuni.  acii  if  the  waves  ha%'e  a  definite  wave- 
number.  Its  numerical  value  wiU  change  with  the  wave- 
number. 

Some  special  cases  may  be  discussed. 

3H  a.  Incident  waves  are  plane,  and  their  wave-normal 
is  parallel  to  the  axis ;  l  e.  Ci  =  0  .'.  C.  =  C>.     Therefore, 


1 

i     1 
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since  C/  is  positire,  the  ourvatnre  C,  is  positive;  and  tbe 
centre  of  the  emerging  wares  is  at  a  pmnt  on  the  axis  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lens  from  the  incident  waves,  at 
ice.  from  the  lensl/t?y=/.     This  point  and  the 


-.        the  opposii 
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l-eorrespoudiiig  oae  at  an  equal  distance  oii  the  opposite 

fade  of  the  lens  are  called,  as  before,  the  principal  foci; 

and,  owing   to  cliromatie  aberration,  waves   of   different 

wave-numbera  will  have  different  foci.     The  effect  of  the 

lens  is  thus  seen  -to  be  to  converge  the  waves  to  a  focus; 

»and  so  it  is  called  a  "  couverginy  lens."  It  follows,  too,  that 
a  disturbance  propagated  parallel  to  the  axis  will  emerge 
in  such  a  direction  as  to  pass  through  the  principal  focus. 

335.  b.  Incident  waves  are  diverging  from  a  principal 
focus,  i.  e,  Ct=Gf.-.  C,  =0.  Hence  the  emerging  waves 
are  plane,  with  their  wave-normal  parallel  to  the  axis.  A 
disturbance,  then,  propagated  through  a  principal  Eocub 
and  incident  on  the  lens  will  emerge  in  a  direction  parallel 

I  to  the  axis. 

This  case  is  obviously  just  the  reverse  of  case  a,  as  will 
■  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  figure. 

336.  c.  Corresponding  to  any  centre  of  incident  waves 
Jthere   is    (in  general)  a   centre  of  emerging  waves ;  and 


r  therefore  there  will  be  an   image  of  any  object.     Let  P 

and  F"  he  the  two  principal  foci,  and  let  the  object  0  P 

be  placed  perpendicular  to  the  axis  at  a  point  beyond  tha 

focua  F.     The  point  P  is  sending  out  spherical  waves ; 

Land  the  disturbance  parallel  to  the  axis  will  emerge  from 

■'the  lena  in  such  a  direction  as  to  pass  through  the  prin- 

oipal  focus  F' ;  the  disturbance  in  the  direction  through 

Ithe  principal  focus  F  on  the  same  aide  of  the  lens  as  P, 

i:|,  e,  in  the  dimetion  PF,  will  emerge  from  the  lens  par- 


-nouNn'  OF  ammmm- 

Oanmi—UK  iht  ocuoe  of  the  eiuerg- 
>  tf  titt-  poB  «  niMBticUoB  or  these  lines  ol 
:^  The  mamL  innc  /*  wHl  KotusIiT  c 
■nd  thai  tbvBqps  igKfTi.  ai  tlml  i*'  is  d  red  | 
Tbr  las*  »  MiHwMjd  verr  thin ;  so  i  diEtarb- 
amm  inmL  T  «<  Aw  aaiart  lo  tlie  Jens,  die  -pta^  C,  nS 
^■•^  ttioqk.  ^aemas.  ite  direoion  omdiaiigBd  ^  mnsl, 
ttRfllaR.aItt-  iif  «Bi'  tfat-  lutt-  I-C. 

3!hr  i■ii9^  •!  f'  «iU  U'  At  fT.  wbsre  (X  I*  is  ]«rpeBdic»- 
iKmyHm-aax-:  ««!  tlte  i imifj  of  f>^iE  tbbI  aod  inverted. 


Sri{>hkal  eii>la(Kia  of  wltich  is  giren  in  the  figare.  Spheri- 
cal wares  (lif^rging  bom  Pseem  to  diveige  from  the  point 
P  after  iIkt  leave  tfae  lens.  So  7*  is  the  virtual  image  of 
f-  Tlie  image  of  the  object  OP  is  in  tJiis  position  virtual 
Bnil  erect ;  it  is  alao  magnified.     The  linear  m^nification 

= ^* as  before;  and  it  is  evident  that  it  C,~Of, 


w0,  =  0,  the  magnificatioD  is  infinite. 
*-  «.  The  inoilftftt,  ^«7W  ^-xet^  ttma.  wcj  -yisA  in  a 
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plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  at  the  principal  focus. 
This  plane  is  called  the  "  focal  plane ; "  and  if  the  point  0 
is  sending  out  spherical  waves,  they  will  emerge  from  the 
lens  as  plane  waves  with  their  wave-normal  parallel  to  the 
line  0  C,  joining  0  to  the  centre  of  the  lens.  This  becomes 
apparent  if  two  lines  of  disturbances  are  traced,  one  through 


Fig.  262. 

C,  the  other  parallel  to  the  axis  and  then  refracted  through 
F\  for,  by  equal  triangles,  since  (7i^^'and  CFaTe  equal, 
the  two  emerging  lines  of  disturbances  are  parallel.  Con- 
versely, a  train  of  plane  waves  incident  upon  the  lens  will 
be  converged  to  a  focus  in  the  focal  plane  at  a  point  where 
a  line  through  the  centre  of  the  lens,  parallel  to  the  wave- 
normal,  meets  the  focal  plane. 

339.  /.  The  general  formula  may  also  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  distances.    For 


H^ce 


where  u  is  positive,  if  the  object  is  on  the  same  side  of  the 
lens  as  the  surface  which  the  incident  waves  first  strike ; 
V  is  positive  if  the  image  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  lens 
as  the  surface  from  which  the  waves  emerge ;  /  is  essen- 
tiallj  positive  for  ordinary  lensea.    SI^lXj^Sl  \w  Q\}c\Kt  ^^-t^^^ 

15 


1  _1 

oc    »' 

ac    « 
i  +  Ul 

U         V        f 

^     CF     f 

OF  PHTsjcs  [ca.  in 

■ri^w Iv  &H^pDg  vsTBs,  negative  for  conrei^g; 

i^^v  te  o^r^^mg  wives,  negative  for  divergiog. 

tm^^m  tf  X^^B.  Taiioos  combinations  mftf  bs 
■1:  %iB  mir  m  t&w  an  of  fnndaniental  importance. 
1-  Mit'wmtfim.  A  micnwcope  is  aa  instrument 
I  t»  ■npeifr  tiie  apparent  size  of  objects.  The 
I  ■  ibe  ordinary  "  magnifier,"  which  consists 
«f  •  ogfe  eavTCipBg  lens  (or  converging  system),  which 
ii  •»  phpBd  tbtt  tbe  object  comes  just  inside  the  focss. 
Tbta,  M  «xpluMd  ID  Artidfl  337,  a  magnified  image  of 
IIm  obiKL  will  Inj  formed,  which  may  be  seen  by  the  eje 
o(  ui  ofaMrver. 

A  oomptinnd  microscope,  as  commonly  used  bj  micTo-    i 
iiOonsists  of  two  converging  lenses  Li  and  Zt,  which 


0    fn^i      e:J   i^L.-'-''''^  c^^____,----^j"' 


can  be  so  adjusted  that,  whan  the  object  to  be  examined  is 
placed  ontside  the  foeus  ot  Zi,  its  imsgs  wiQ  MI  jas 
inside  the  focus  of  £^  Ctnxseqomit^,  there  win  be  a  leil 
itoage  fnrmM  ^t  Ei  *  fta^J  this  wilt  be  m^pififid  by  L,  mw 
a  virtiial  ima^.  The  drst  bans  is  (aHed  tie  -  objectiTe ; ' 
)  *he  wcottd.  the  ■' eyp-pie<.-e  ■  to.  tte  %«i»0Pi8  the  ob- 
i  |,04  J  ty  i>'  is  Bbe  real  ima^  ftitaB»d,  6r  ■^^  0"  i^'  is  tha 
rttblMk  "try******  lan^  binsisi  hy  ^ 

...       i?"^    TKrt 
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Wc^  X  Oft ■ 


In  actual  practice  0  Ci,  the  distance  from  the  object  to 
the  objective,  ia  made  as  small  as  possible,  coiisiateut  with 
its  being  beyond  the  focus ;  and  0"  C^  has  a  limiting  value 
depending  upon  the  distance  at  which  the  eye  of  an  ob- 
server can  see  the  image  clearest.  In  moat  casea  this 
distance  is  about  fourteen  inches. 

The  instrument  must  be  so  designed  also  that  the  cone 
of  waves  produced  by  any  point  of  the  object  ia  slightly 


lai^er  than  the  aperture  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  when 
the  waves  finally  emerge  from  the  last  lens.  This  is  illus- 
trated in  the  figure.  The  size  of  the  objective  Zi  is  always 
limited  by  some  diaphragm  or  stop ;  and  so  the  cone  of 
waves  which  start  from  0  will  have  the  path  as  shown ; 
the  final  emergintj  cone  of  waves  seeming  to  come  from 
0".  In  practice,  diaphragms  are  introduced  in  between 
the  two  lenses  so  as  to  cut  olf  all  the  portions  of  the  lenees 
except  near  the  axis. 

It  should  be  not«d  that  this  process  of  magnification 
cannot  continue  indefinitely;  for  it  may  be  proved  that 
if  two  points  are  as  close  together  as  X/2,  half  the  wave- 
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ffi  n  pi        Ci  {}'  . 

^        =  -■-  ■  ■  if  the  angles  are  small.     But  G\  0'  is  the 

focal  length  of  Zi ;  and  d  0*  is  the  focal  length  of  Za  if  ^ 
aud/coineida  and  the  object  in  very  far  away.  If  these 
two  focal  lengths  are  Fi  and  Ft,  the  power  of  the  telescope 
is  /*!  jFi-  The  first  lens  is  sometimes  called  the  "  ohject- 
glass  ; "  and  the  secoLd,  the  "  eye-piece."  The  focal  length 
of  the  object-glass  must  be  large  so  as  to  have  great 
power;  and  the  lens  itself  must  also  be  aa  large  as  the 
nature  of  the  material  will  permit,  in  order  to  receive  afl 
much  light  as  possible  from  the  distant  object. 

342.   The  second  type  of  refracting  telescope  consists  of 
two  lenses  ii  and  Z, ;  the  one  nearer  the  distant  object. 


Li,  ia  convei^ing ;  the  second,  Li,  is  diverging.     They  are 

I  placed  that  the  two  foci  P  and  f  nearly  coincide,  as 

ihown.     The  converging  lens  would  form  an  image  of  the 

istant  object  at  0'  P ;  but;  owing  to  the  presence  of  the 

'diverging   lens,  the  waves   converging  toward  P  are  so 

changed  as  to  become  diverging  from  a  virtual  imi^e  P". 

Similarly,  the  waves  convei^ing  toward  (/  will  be  divei^ed 

by  Za  until  they  seem  to  come  from  (/'.    So  that  a  virtual, 

.  wect  image  0"  P'  is  formed  of  the   distant  object.     This 

I  the  constniction  and  principle  of  the  ordinary  "  opera- 


^4  THWntT  or  PUTSKS 

MS.   3.  Tbe  homas  e^  is,  in  tne  R^>ect,  an  optietf  J 
ioftrucaent,  benose  it  consists  of  a  combiiuttUHi  a 
which  (ocai  npoo  the  ratina  light-wares  coming  J 
mih"*^  otijecu.     The  eve  has  bat  little  sphei 

two,  owing  to  iu  p«caHar  shape  and  to  the  actioi  

inc.  wbich  taJkes  the  plaoe  of  a  diapbragm;  bat  it  doea 
have  considerable  chromatic  abenatioD.  Most  eyes  ban 
power  of  '  accominodatioD,"  that  is,  of  aUering  their  focal 
length  at  will  bo  as  to  perceive  objects  at  different  distaocai 
away.  There  are,  however,  several  possible  optica]  i 
in  eyefi.  which  may  arise  from  various  causes: 

a.  The  waves  may  be  brought  to  a  focus  in  front  at 
the  retina  instead  of  on  it.  Snch  eyes  are  called  ' 
sighted,"  and  may  be  helped  by  the  use  of  diverging 
lenses. 

b.  The  waves  may  be  focaaed  back  of  the  re^a.  Suoh 
eyes  are  called  "  far-sighted,"  and  may  be  helped  by  the 
use  of  converging  lenses. 

c.  The  tcK;u8  may  be  different  for  difFerent  Bectiona  ol 
the  eye.  For  instance,  if  the  dial  of  a  clock  is  looked 
at,  an  eye  may  see  the  figures  2  and  8  clearly,  but  may 
not  see  the  6  and  11  sharply.  Such  eyes  are  called 
"  astigmatic,"  and  may  he  helped  by  the  use  of  (^lindricai 
lenses. 

d.  In  normal  eyes,  the  images  formed  by  the  two  eyeS 
of  the  same  object  fall  upon  two  points  in  the  retinia 
which  are  said  to  "correspond;"  and  only  one  visual  im- 
prespion  is  made.  But  it  may  happen,  owing  to  muscn!»| 
troubles,  that  the  images  formed  by  the  two  eyes  do  not 
correspond;  and  so  two  visual  impressions  are  seen  of 
the  same  object.  Such  eyes  may  be  helped  by  the  use 
of  prisms. 
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311.  Bupersion.  It  has  beea  shown  in  the  last  chapter 
that,  when  a  train  of  plane  waves  passes  through  a  prism, 
the  direction  of  the  wave-normal  is  changed ;  that  is,  there 
ia  "  deviation."  This  deviation  was  shown  to  depend  upon 
several  conditions,  —  the  wave-number  of  the  incident 
waves,  the  angle  of  incidence,  the  material  of  the  prism, 
and  the  angle  of  the  prism.  It  was  further  proved  that 
waves  of  greater  wave-number  (i.  e.  of  less  wave-length) 
are  (in  general)  deviated  more  than  those  of  a  smaller 
wave-number.  If,  then,  two  trains  of  waves  of  different 
wave-number  fall  upon  the  same  prism  at  the  same  angle 
of  incidence,  they  will  be  deviated  differently ;  and  the  dif- 
ference in  the  angles  of  deviation,  that  is,  the  angle  between 
the  normals  of  the  two  emerging  waves,  is  called  their  "  dis- 
persion." As  might  be  expected,  the  dispersion  of  the  aame 
two  trains  of  waves  is  different  for  different  angles  of  inci- 
dence and  for  different  prisms;  and,  for  the  same  angle  of 
incidence  and  the  same  prism,  the  dispersion  is  different 
for  different  trains  of  waves,  even  if  they  have  the  same 
difference  in  their  wave-uurahers.  Since,  when  two  trains 
of  plane-waves  in  the  same  direction  but  of  difl'erent  wave- 
numbera  are  refracted  through  a  prism,  they  emerge  in 
different  directions,  it  follows  that,  if  these  same  two  trains 
of  waves  are  made  to  fall  upon  the  prism  at  the  same  angles 
;aB  those  at  which  they  emerged,  they  will  be  refracted  out 
90  as  to  emerge  with  their  wave-normals  in  the  same 
iction. 


4D6  THEOKT  OF  FBYELCB  [CE.  IT 

MB.  fmt  BpMbsm.  If  wsvec  coming  from  a  sooice 
w'iii'.iL  u}i}Miun-  wliiU'  U'  mut  eyas  art  made  to  jass  through 
t.  jiriani  aud  tlieu  fuU  ou  a  Bcreen,  it  ifi  obeerred  that  the 
iliiiiiuuB'Jini  uu  ilie  BCreeo  IE  not  white,  bnt  colored.  If 
itif  itMurue  (rf  liglu  if  a  point,  there  vnU  Im,  as  explained  in 
AiZM-fr  ?2r>,  a  senec  of  TirCnaJ  iuiasee  corresponding  to 
«iV't  train  erf  warfle  of  a  definite  wave-number,  which  is 
tttiii'Mid  I'T  ^ix  souroe ;  asd  eac^  one  (^  these  images  will 
be  tht  'XiiVK  of  a  tnin  of  direrging  wares,  which  will  illu- 
ouiutiU-  the  temsu,    llKie  will,  thereiojK,  be  an  oveilap- 
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rts  due  ti>  the  separate  waves.  This  mny 
V  iiiti'i[H)sin>j  bftween  the  virtual  iniag« 
,1  o>iivi-i->;iiii;  Ifus.  which  will  f<.x'us  on  the 
.■■>  J t\tti;iiij;  irwn  the  iuia^'s.     There  will 

.v'luttciviiis,  ^i  stet>iimtion  of  the  wave*,  so 
i  ■!-;  ■...  iMoh  virtiwl  iiiiiLje  of  the  source. 
■.-,■  'vui:  or  i!lu;iiiiutuoii  on  tlw  screen.     .\1. 

•  it-  .•!  «-.ue.-i  fui-ttfil  hy  the  source  will 
,\.  i:k!  MTe.ui  .'Ut.  as  it  were,  on  the  screen. 
,.      ,■,;:,    ■■ivix'iiii    m'.'y  Wives  of  one  w!ve- 

.,,  -.  .  ■.!.•  ^v'ii!Vf  t'  'a'Shz  :s  u^.'C  a  :.ih:. 
.,    .,;;    ■  ;,tM'i:    ■■.ii-ulltl   :■'   :he  edir?   ■■:'  :'r.i 
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on  the  screen  are,  then,  not  points  but  narrow  lines  par- 
allel to  the  slit.  When  the  waves  from  any  source  are 
thus  resolved  into  their  components  by  a  sbt,  a  prism  and 
a  lens,  the  resulting  single  waves  are  said  to  form  the 
"spectrum"  of  the  source.  If  the  glit  is  extremely  narrow, 
its  images  on  the  screen  will  be  narrow ;  and  there  will 
not  be  much  overlapping  of  the  separate  images  due  to 
tlie  separate  trains  of  waves.  Such  a  spectrum  is  called 
"  pure "  to  distinguish  it  from  one  where  there  is  over- 
lapping, produced  either  by  width  of  slit  or  absence  of 
lens.  The  purest  spectrum  is  obtained  when  the  incident 
waves  fall  upon  the  prism  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the 
angle  which  corresponds  to  minimum  deviation ;  for,  under 
these  conditions,  the  virtual  images  of  the  slit  are  the 
sharpest  possible,     (See  the  end  of  Art.  325.) 

If  the  source  is  one  of  ordinary  white  light,  such  as  a 
white-hot  solid,  and  if  the  prism  is  one  of  ordinary  glass,  its 
spectrum,  as  shown  on  the  screen,  will  be  a  series  of  waves 
which  produce  in  our  eyes  the  sensations  blue,  green,  yel- 
low, and  red,  as  well  as  all  intermediate  shades ;  and  so 
"  white  l^ht "  may  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  all  those 
waves  which  produce  these  individual  sensations.  Those 
waves  which  produce  the  sensation  blue  will,  as  noted 
several  times,  be  de\iated  more  than  those  which  produce 
the  sensations  green  and  red,  it  the  prism  is  any  ordi- 
nary one;  and  the  arrangement  of  the  colors  in  the  spec- 
trum will  be  in  the  order  of  the  wave-numbers  of  the 
corresponding  waves.  In  the  spectrum  of  the  white-hot 
solid  there  are,  of  course,  other  waves  than  those  which 
appeal  to  our  sense  of  vision ;  some  are  longer  than  the. 
"  visible  waves."  and  may  be  detected  by  their  heating 
effect,  —  they  are  called  the  "  ultra-red  waves ; "  others  are 
shorter  than  the  visible  waves,  and  may  be  detected  by 
their  action  on  certain  chemicals  such  as  a  photographic 
plate,  —  they  are  called  the  "  ultra-violet  waves." 

346.   AnomalooB   IlispeniDiL     There   are   certain    prisms 
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whjdi  do  BOt  Afpnw  ti»  wan*  »  tbe  • 
wave-nutibeni  md  nch  dupttna  i*  eilled  °  > 
If  waTw   {roB  ft  wbiteJMC  aolid  fam 
prism,  there  ii  mIvbjb  •  gip  m  tbe  i 
Mvonl,  sbowtDg  tkal  oerUtD  vsves  lum  itot  c 
but  bava  bteo  ' ftbrcrbed "  by  the  prion;  i 
DO  Mcfa  sids  of  A  gBp  u«  dis|daoed,  so  that  l 
Vbich  mn  longer  than  tbe  cnes  abMrted  ftie  d 
lliui  Lii«}'  onliiuuil/  would  be,  and  tboae  vfaich  ne  s 
«K  deviated  less.    Aa  seen  oo  ft  Ksven.  or  ss  viewed  b 
naked  eye,  the  oolora  on  each  side  of  the  ab 
are  itltifted  towards  and  over  each  other,     llieie  il 
iotituate  conoection  between  this  phei 
others  to  be  described  later.     (See  Art.  355.> 

An  illustration  of  anomaloas  dispersion  is  afforded  by  ft  I 
prism  of  alcoholic  solution  of  fncheine  (aniline-red).  The  I 
gntenish-blue  is  absorbed;  and  the  order  of  the  colors, | 
sccordJDg  to  deviation,  is  violet,  blue,  red,  yellow. 

317.  AchromatiBm.     As  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned,  a  ^ 
prism  or  a  lens  has  chromatic  aberration ;  that  li,  the  image 
of  any  source  of  light  as  formed  by  it  depends  upon  tbe 
wave-number  of  the  waves ;  and,  if  a  source  of  white  light 
i£  used,  there  will  be  a  series  of  colored  images.     This  is,  of  J 
course,  most  ioconvenient  for  many  purposes;  for  instanosl 
in  the  method  for  securing  r  pure  spectrum,  an  ordinar]"! 
lens   would    not   focus  all   the   waves  at   the   sfune  i 
tance  from  the  lens.      It  is  possible,  however,  to  mahd 
combinations   of  lenses  which  will   largely   obviate  thil 
difficulty. 

As  stated  in  Article  344,  it  nwy  be  proved  by  ex] 
meiit  that  the  dispersion  of  any  two  trains  of  waves  de/M 
pends  upon  the  prism,  its  material  and  angle,  and  upon  thB>| 
angle  of  incidence.     Therefore  it  may  be  possible  to  miOl 

of  diETerent  material  and  angle,  such  that  the™ 

"le  same  dispersion  of  these  two  trains  olJ 

ugh,  to  produce  this,  the  angle  of  inci«J 
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dence  upon  the  two  prisms  must,  in  general,  be  different, 
and  the  angles  of  emergence  will  be  different. 
iwo  trains  of  plane  waves  are  incident  together  upon  one 
I,  they  will  emerge  disperaed  through  a  certain  angle; 
and,  if  they  now  fall  upon  the  other  prieiu  which  is  bo 
placed  as  to  refract  them  together,  they  will  emerge  from 
it  with  their  wave-normals  parallel,  as  shown ;  for  one 
prism  simply  neutralizes  the  dispersion  of  the  other.     Tha 
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direction  of  the  wave-normal  of  the  emerging  waves  ia  not, 
in  general,  the  same  as  that  of  the  incident  waves ;  and, 
therefore,  there  is  deviation  hut  no  dispersion.  By  a  suit- 
able choice  of  prisma,  it  is  possible,  of  course,  to  prevent 
the  dispersion  of  two  trains  of  waves  of  any  wave-num- 
bers ;  but,  if  in  the  incident  waves  there  are  some  of  other 
wave-numbers,  all  these  others  will  be  dispersed  slightly, 
although  not  so  much  as  ordinarily  with  a  single  prism. 
Thus,  if  waves  from  a  "white-hot"  body  are  falling  on 
the  pair  of  prisms,  two  trains  of  waves  wil!  emerge  in 
the  same  direction ;  and  the  others,  in  slightly  different 
directions. 

In  a  perfectly  similar  manner  it  is  possible  to  combine 
two  lenses  of  different  material  and  curvatures,  one  c 
veiling,  the  other  diverging,  so  that  the  combination  brings 
to  the  same  focus  any  two  trains  of  waves.  This  is  pos- 
sible because,  as  shown  for  the  two  prisms,  there  is,  in 
general,  deviation  produced  by  the  combination ;  and,  ther&- 
fore,  so  far  as  the  ordinary  laws  of  prisms  and  lenses  are 
concerned,  the  combination  of  the  two  produce  the  eame 
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eBt'Tt  u  out  Z  i;iJii.:L7  :iii:s*ia.  Ctiasequently,  plane 
WLVfef  vll  2*  ir:njr:-:  '-'■  i  :rtiT"r<»^  f-jous,  etc  Such  a 
t5'ixi,^niL::j'jL  2  SLZifsi  li  *  h'r!r:mii,':;r  lens,*  and  is  said  to 
lie  '  s:n^CMe.i  ix  '  Tmeat  m  jtHrr^  wnve-anaibers.  The 
*tUi*r  WKvet  viZ  u:c  itt  inciric  ^o  ciie  same  tVx:us,  but 
w^.  u'H  deviKLfc  it:  fr:aL  ac  Ii  i.  jina  is  to  be  used  for 
vivulI  vc-il.  ii  2i  xjeustlZIt  :?:c:«s:ccd  for  die  two  strongest 
c(ilorf  11.  Lilt  TisTait  s^eccTLZL  ^iiiic.  sre  socne  distance 
LTiLn.  TieriiLTjft  liifc  riliH:  Azii  ▼■iZjiTT-  Tben  these  coire- 
FTi  Hidini:  wLVtt  vill  "nt  iir:aj£2.3  ^  i-r  sazie  focus,  and  the 
fiilj*':  wtvef  "•riH  c:»2iii  iHstrJT  *.:  zhj±  ^azie  f-C'int :  so  that, 
if  vave*.  frriiL  &  vLiLfr-iiot  twcT  -ass  iij?:c:i'i  such  a  lens, 
U}t  licLi  ai  lilt  i:»:Tif  inT  r^  -eirLY  ^hiie,  ilihough  it 
siilj  if  fili^rjiJT  cciV: »r*jd  Tiitse  r^—.tf"^;  -jijl^rs  are  some- 
Liii'.;?-  ciJjed  "  sfcC'CiuoaTT  CuS-ics.*  A  I-er^  which  is  to  be 
use.  -  f  T  Tiijo:- iicrrhT'hi-  work  is^  riu^iinZv.  iv-Trecred  for  two 
w L ^ ■  'i *  w}. i '  h  T pt' td D c^  crea "1  t ii  c-^etei -h :o  actioii. 

J  ^  A  «M         « 

34S     IhrecjT-Vifiion  SpectrcMKPpe,     T-s":  rrl-zi?  ::    liffrrent 
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w":.::..;-..-:  ":•..> -...^  1^5  ti.rcCiTh  them,  one  vanicular 
V.  -v."::  :.. -v  -■::  "be  le'c.^tei  fit  all.  l:.:;t  will  emeriie 
:■■:-  ::>  'r:j::-.:r.  ■Mrec-t:on.  wh'le  the  o:hers  will  ]-e 
?::»":. *-'7  'ievi.iv  i  troiii  :his  direction.  Oonsequently  there 
will  l-e  'l:=y»ers:::..  1:  several  prisms  are  used,  consider- 
:-.■  ie  disT'ers:::.  irr-.y  K-  sejured  :  and  bv  suitable  arraucje- 
Liiei-ts  •:■£  a  sli:  arid  lens  a  pure  sp^eetrum  of  the  source 
will  be  o'.tiiined.  Such  an  instrunient  is  called  a  "direct- 
vision  sf-ecrr  'S:oj>e,"  because  the  entire  apparatus  for  view- 
U12  thi'  <>'-c:rum  is  all  arran>ied  in  one  straight  line. 
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349.  Ordinary  Spectroscope. '  The  ordinary  spectroscope,  oi 
instrument  for  the  study  of  the  apectra  emitted  by  differ- 
ent sources,  is  a  simple  modification  of  the  apparatus  de- 
scribed before,  in  Article  345,  for  producing  a  pure  spectrum. 
It  couai.sts  of  three  separate  parts :  the  collimator,  the 
prism  (or  train  of  prisms),  and  the  telescope.  The  colli- 
mator is  a  metal  tube  at  one  end  of  which  is  placed  the 
slit,  and  at  the  other  an  achromatic  converging  lens,  the 
tube  bemg  of  such  a  length  that  the  slit  is  at  the  prin- 
cipal focus  of  the  lens.  It  is  carried  by  a  rigid  arm 
which   can   turn   around   an    axis    perpendicular   to   the 


platform  which  carries  the  prisms.  This  axis  is  called 
the  "axis  of  the  instrument ; "  and  the  collimator  is  ad- 
justed perpendicular  to  it.  Several  prisms  are  generally 
used,  so  as  to  produce  greater  dispersion ;  and  the  different 
l)risms  are  all  placed  on  a  platform  with  their  edges 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  instrument,  and  on  the  same 
level  as  the  collimator.  They  are,  further,  all  joined  by 
such  a  link-work  that,  however  the  collimator  is  turned 
around  the  axis  of  the  instrument,  the  prisms  are  so 
moved  that  waves  from  the  collimator  will  fall  upon  the 
first  prism  and  upon  the  others  in  turn,  at  the  angle  which 
corresponds  to  minimum  deviation.  The  ttilescope  is  an 
ordinary  instrument  with  two  convei^ng  lenses,  as  ex- 
plained iti  Article  341.  It  is  carried  by  a  rigid  arm  which 
is  movable  about  the  axis  of  the  instrument;  and  it  is 
adjusted  perpendicular  to  this  axis,  and  at  the  same  level 
as  the  collimator. 
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fit  -BMr.  Ae  alit  !•  OMde  vwy  nmov.  ami  m  UlamiHted 
by  M^  Mvaa,  tim  flniiaynnding  wkiw  vill  iem.vK  the  lent 
i<  ite  wiliiMTiJ  witib  plane  -wair^iMtmta,  wSl  fall  upoQ 
tba  |BMM  M  Ik9  asgle  vUcii  aaBaqnads  ta  xnmiBiuii  ' 
j^r-iilrT,  wffl  Iwvc  t^  jdsan  a>  if  caaaiag  £naa  »  sebes 
«1  vivtaMl  iiBipw  at  «•  infiaile  <1wiiwne,  end  vill  U  fo- 
oubdbjr  Gbe  objaot^HB  vf  liw  lekaeofe  into  s  Kriee  U 
iimm  in  I'm  find  plaB«^  cmIi  !■■■  owre^oDdiag  bo  a  (no 
ol  waroa  ol  a  definiLe  wBT»«a«bec.  This  senea  of  imigca 
IS  tbea  aiagniftril  117  tb«  eje-peoa  of  the  telescope.  Is 
lUa  naniiar  the  nabm  of  aoj  aooiee  of  %bt  maj-  l» 
■UidieiL 

It  U  oonvetuent,  of  oooise,  to  have  some  means  of  lo- 
catlDg  or  dutingnishiag  the  different  trains  of  wares  and 
tliuiriuiKgea;  and  one  of  two  tnetbods  is  oominonlf  adopted : 
line  IB  to  throw  into  the  focal  plane  of  the  telescope  a  fixed 
Hcnie  ilividod  into  convenient  lengths  ;  the  other  is  to  tllu- 
uiinate  [mrt  of  the  slit  with  some  standard  source,  and  to 
ouiiijiiire  with  its  spectrum  the  waves  coming  through  the 
oliior  [>iirt  uf  tlii)  slit,  duo  tu  tlie  source  to  be  investigated 
350,  Oontiniuiu  and  Disoontiiiaoiu  Spectra.  Wheu  the  waves 
oiniiiii);  [iiiui  vuriuus  sourciis  are  thus  analyzed  by  means 
lit  M  apectroRcope,  it  is  abrtevved  that  there  are  two  classes  of 
itpt)Otri\,  —  one  where  all  possible  waves  seem  to  be  piaseat, 
llku  oth'^r  where  tliare  are  certain  gaps  due  to  the  absence 
ixl  )>artioitUr  wavoa.  The  tormer  is  called  a  "  coutinuous" 
it^'Arma ;  aud  it  is  proved  by  experiment  that  a  solid 
l>i<4y  t'kutto  ttuch  a  mm  That  is.  if  a  solid  is  white-hot,  it 
v^uUU  «U  tW  wav^  which  lie  in  the  visible  spectrum,  as 
WwU  ft^  vahoi*.  Wth  longer  and  shorter,  there  being  no 
W«vw  aWut  l>elwrau  thd  limiting  wave-lengths.  The 
vltkn"^  klud  i>l  ^  *|imUuiu  U  called  "discontinuous;'  and 
^  tt  vuaU^mA  K'*'  vapoia  and  gase&.  when  they  are  excited 
ui  LiiLuii.^-ir.MiL.^  iu  aa^  way,  e.  g.  by  passing  an  electric 
'<  lk««L 
:  d  hfttw^aa  aotids  aud  ^>sw  ia  wliai  miglit 
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be  expected  od  the  kioftic  tlieory  of  matter.  In  gases  the 
molecules  have  certain  "free  paths;"  aud  while  the  mole- 
cules are  moving  along  them,  their  parts  raay  vibrate  freely 
in  definite  periods,  thus  producing  trains  of  waves  of  defi- 
nite wave-Eumhers.  In  a  solid,  however,  the  molecules 
are  ao  close  together,  and  so  connected,  that  any  definite 
periodic  vibration  is  impossible,  and  all  possible  periods 
and  corresponding  waves  occur. 

The  spectrum  of  any  gas  or  vapor  is  perfectly  charac- 
teristic of  itself;  it  consists  of  many  isolated  waves  which 
are  peculiar  to  itself.  So,  by  examining  tlie  spectrum  of 
any  gaseous  source,  it  is  often  possible  to  detect  what  gases 
or  vapors  are  present  there. 

351.  EmissioiL  and  Absorption  Spectra.  The  waves  which 
are  emitted  by  any  source,  such  as  an  incandescent  gas, 
are  said  to  give  au  "  emission  "  spectrum  when  analyzed  by 
a  spectroscope. 

If  waves  from  a  white-hot  solid  are  made  to  enter  any 
Bubstauce,  the  emerging  waves  may  hi;  different  from  those 
entering;  some  waves  may  have  bjeo  "absorbed."  This 
may  be  tested  by  analyzing  the  eraei^ing  waves  by  means 
of  a  spectroscoi^.  The  white-hot  solid  emits  a  con- 
tinuous spectrum ;  and,  consequently,  any  gaps  in  the 
spectrum  must  be  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  correspond- 
ing waves  by  the  substance  interposed  between  the  slit  of 
the  spectroscope  and  tiie  white-hot  source.  These  waves 
which  are  absorbed  by  any  substance  are  called  the  "  ab- 
sorption spectrum"  of  that  substance.  In  general,  the 
absorption  spectrum  of  a  liquid  consists  of  whole  groups  of 
waves  ;  and  so  there  are  wide  gaps  in  the  spectrum  as  seen 
in  the  spectroscope.  But  the  absorption  spectrum  of  a 
vapor  consist-s  of  separate  isolated  waves. 

There  is  a  most  interesting  connection  between  the 
emission  spectrum  and  absorption  spectrum  of  the  srime 
vapor  at  the  same  temperature  ;  in  fact,  they  are  identical. 
That  is,  those  waves  which  a  vapor  emits  are  exactly  t 
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whidi  it  win  abRorb  out  al  all  the  vmvea  of  a  coittinuini4ll 
spevtrum.     Tim  i»  bat  a  special  xpf^katioD  of  the  g 
U.W  of  ntdiatioa  anil  abaurpdon,  wtuch  was  explaioedfl 
H»AC  (Art.  aofi). 

-  of  the  emissioD  or  the  absotptitm  dej 
I  the  tem^ieratuK  of  the  rapor;  the  t 
.  5<i  much  the  more  intease  is  the  emisaifl 
tiuL  The  spectnim  of  the 
the  sua  is  fooad  on  examioatioD  to  betj 
abaurpdoQ  on« ;  aad  the  expkoatloa  is  obrions :  the  s 
rtfiiiiliii  <>f  a  whicu-hut  eeutral  mass  which  emits  a  c 
*■■—""  sp»:trum.  aad  which  is  surroundal  by  layers 
alsut^^  vapurs.  These  Tapers,  of  course,  emit  defini 
wma ;  hat.  as  their  (emperatore  is  so  much  lower  t 
tlMt  of  the  central  moss,  those  waves  which  come  tbrotq 
fpMMk  the  tas(dt>.  that  is,  th-jse  which  are  uDabsorbvd.  a 
tnbuise,  L-omporeil  with  th»3e  emitted  by  the  outer  layl 
that  the  Latter  pnxluce  no  effect  comparable  with  i 
(amwr.  When  sunlight  is  analyzed,  theo.  by  means  o 
spectrosope.  thi-re  will  be  in  the  spectnim  daric  I 
which  are  parallel  to  the  sUt.  and  which  mark  the  | 
sorbed  waves.  Thes*?  lines  are  called  "  Fraun borer's  licq 
from  the  name  of  the  German  astronomer  who  first  t 
fally  stndieil  them. 

Snce  the  waves  absorbed  by  any  rapor  are  exactly  t 
which  it  emits,  it  is  seen  that,  if  it  can  be  proved  t 
certain  vapors  emit  waves  whose  absorption  linee  am'9 
the  solar  spectrum,  that  fact  demonstrates  the  exist«nO( 
those  Taptiis  in  the  layers  around  the  central  mass  of  t 
sun.  The  emission  spectra  of  a  great  many  vapois  I 
been  carefully  examined,  and  compared  with  the  ( 
spectrum ;  and  almost  all  the  Fraimhofer  Imes  have  h 
accounted  for.  The  following  sulistanees  undoubtedly  q 
ist  on  the  sun:  calcium,  iron,  hydrogen,  sodium, 
magnesium,  cobalt,  siticou,  aluminium,  titanium,  chromit^ 
manganese,  carbon,  and  perhaps  thirty  others. 
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arsenic,  bismuth,  gold,  boron,  mercury,  and  some  others  do 
not  occur  so  far  as  is  known. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  nature  of  the  substances  on 
many  of  the  stars  has  been  studied;  for  in  some  cases 
their  spectra  are  emission,  in  others  absorption. 

353.  Absorption.  When  waves  from  a  white-hot  solid 
fall  upon  any  substance,  it  may  happen  that  some  waves 
of  particular  wave-numbers  do  not  enter  the  surface ; 
others  that  do  enter  may  not  pass  through  to  the  further 
side;  and,  consequently,  of  those  waves  which  are  thus 
absent  from  the  emerging  trains,  some  are  "  absorbed  "  at 
the  surface,  others  in  the  interior  of  the  substance.  (This 
surface-effect  has  no  connection  with  ordinary  reflectioD, 
for  in  that  all  waves  are  reflected  alike.) 

Absorption  implies  the  removal  from  the  entering  waves 
of  some  particular  trains ;  and,  as  waves  carry  energy,  an 
explanation  must  be  given  of  the  way  in  which  this  ab- 
sorbed energy,  becomes  manifest. 

354.  a.  Surface-absorption.  An  illustration  of  this  is 
givea  by  any  metallic  surface,  or  by  a  surface  of  almost 
any  of  the  aniline  dyes.  If  waves  from  a  source  of  white 
light  fall  upon  such  a  surface,  certain  definite  waves  are 
reflected  at  once,  apart  from  a  certain  percentage  of  all  the 
waves  which  is  reflected  owing  to  ordinary  reflection.  Thus 
a  surface  of  gold  reflects  those  waves  which  produce  in  our 
eyes  the  sensation  yellow.  The  other  waves  enter  the 
gold  and  are  soon  absorbed  there,  unless  the  gold  is  in  the 
form  of  a  film. 

If  a  sufficiently  thin  film  of  a  metal  is  made,  it  is  trans- 
parent to  certain  waves ;  and  it  is  possible  also  to  make 
prisms  of  most  metals.  It  is  observed  that  such  prisms 
have  "anomalous  dispersion"  (see  Art.  346).  A  prism 
made  of  a  solution  of  an  aniline  dye  also  has  anomalous 
dispersion. 

355.  6.  Ordinary  absorption.  As  trains  of  waves  pass 
through  any  medium,  certain  wavQs  are  as  a  rule  absorbed ; 
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■B_  c.  JlavfaaiBK.  In  WTtain  Pnbstanees  (perhaps 
al: ,,  -Rnine  of  tht  eneigy  receaved  hy  the  absorption  of  the 
wnvftF  IF  nnt  speni  in  beat^ffects,  but  in  emitting  new 
wnvfs..  Snch  «ii ht^taoces  are  called  "flaorescent."  It  is  a 
pi-TirTa!  lew  that  the  wave-length  of  the  waves  absorbed  is 
RlwHVf  shftrter  than  that  of  the  waves  emitted  by  means  of 
t-h(  cnrresponding  energy.  Thus  "canary  glass,"  a  glass 
f/>n (''lining  nmnium  oxide,  absorbs  the  blue  waves  and 
cmiT*  prp-onish-yenow. 

Sffi.  d.  Biosph^reteenM.  Most  flnorescent  bodies  emit 
the  flnoTfscent  waves  only  while  they  are  absorbing  other 
wflvf* ;  b'lt  certain  of  them  continne  to  emit  waves  tor 
futmc  time  altfT  fthBoiption  has  oeased.  Sach  bodies  are 
c-sll(*d  "  phosphoTWcent"  Tbey  store  up  the  absorbed 
«nei^,  an^  emit  it  slowly.  Many  gnlphidea  are  phospho- 
Twwent ;  and,  if  they  are  exposed  to  snolight  for  a  few  min- 
Htfls,  Mid  aT*  then  carried  into  a  dark  room,  they  will 
(vintinne  to  shine  for  many  hoars. 

358.  a  RefieOion  hy  FSm  flirtiefca  If  a  cloud  of  fine 
eles  is  inteipoeed  in  a  beam  of  white  light,  it  may  be 
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observed  that,  when  looked  at  from  the  side,  the  cloud  ap- 
pears colored  blue.  This  is  due  to  the  reflection  and  scat- 
tering by  the  fine  particles  of  the  shortest  waves,  those 
which  produce  in  the  eye  the  sensation  blue.  The  other 
waves  pass  by  or  around  the  particles;  for  a  body  can 
reflect  only  those  waves  which  are  considerably  smaller 
than  its  own  dimensions.  This  i$  the  explanation  of  the 
color  of  the  blue  sky 
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p^mmm^mit  to  be  •  mixtnie 

«  «  .^"K  aiK*'  -7^^  ff  4ae  rf  dbe?e  tnins  of  waves 
I  aL^Ht^r  JT'tt  ::^  «ai»  ^lE.  die  ocber  wares  will 
"  ::!  -^  V  7riat«:  ii  ■3«i  iy«  <rf  an  obeorer  a  certain 
•. ,. --"«;-5as.[L  ^OLvi  3  :iZ^9i  the  "complementary" 
.*.'.^-r  V  ^as:  Tidii  Sie  usbU  tnia  woald  produce. 
TiGi  TSsc   BSL  rrrmx^riist  «ie  eompleine&tarj  colors; 

V    KS   •'^^-f   line    iCJKL 

^-ii-t-T*^-  X  a>sat  HP*  do^uacBs  are  prodaced  simul- 
tfcTj'-iCi'r  31-  lis  fyt  i:  win  iWMTB  the  sensation  of  white 
Wt^  T^.>  iis*  -Doijiig  ai  aD  to  do  with  the  color-effect 
/v  TT-isriTir  ptiiss  «■  coJors;  for  in  that  there  is  simply 
^■•r>.V  s^wcTOfoi  <rf  the  waves,  aod  the  color-sensatiou' 
r«r.v^!io*Ni  c-nrre^ponds  to  tiwse  wsves  which  are  not  ab- 
!>rtr>vrt  >;T  eitlieT  paint) 

Tn  a  s-imilar  Tuanner,  if  the  waves  which  remain  after 
on*  train  is  removed  are  separated  into  two  sections,  each 
'Wi'tivtn  will  prodTice  Ji  definite  color-sensation  ;  and  white 
light  may  be  said  to  be  resolved  into  three  colors.  It  may 
ixperinient  that,  asing  different  intensities 
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of  any  three  colors  which  together  compose  white  light,  it 
is  possible  to  produce  any  color-sensation  desired. 

The  simplest  method  of  combining  color-sensations  is  to 
paint  sectors  of  a  circular  disc  with  the  different  colors, 
and  then  rapidly  to  revolve  the  disc  in  its  own  plane. 
Under  these  conditions  the  eye  receives  practically  simul- 
taneous sensations  from  all  the  colors. 

360.  Colors  of  Objects.  The  colors  of  objects  depend 
upon  three  things,  —  the  nature  of  the  light  in  which  they 
are  viewed,  the  absorption  of  the  object,  the  peculiarities 
of  the  eye  of  the  observer. 

An  object  is  ordinarily  called  white  if  it  reflects  all  the 
visible  waves ;  and  so,  if  such  an  object,  like  a  piece  of 
paper,  receives  only  waves  which  produce  the  sensation 
yellow,  the  object  will  appear  yellow.  The  names  of  the 
colors  associated  with  all  natural  objects  depend  upon 
their  illumination  by  white  light.  A  stick  painted  red 
will  appear  black  if  placed  in  any  colored  light  except  red, 
unless  in  producing  this  red-colored  paint  some  other  color 
has  been  mixed  in ;  in  which  case,  if  placed  in  light  of 
that  color,  the  stick  will  appear  to  be  of  the  same  color. 

There  are  as  many  kinds  of  absorption-colors  as  there 
are  modes  of  absorption.  A  film  of  gold-leaf  appears  yellow 
if  white  light  is  reflected  from  it,  owing  to  surface-absorp- 
tion ;  and  the  complementary  waves  will  pass  through  so 
that  the  transmitted  light  has  the  color  blue.  As  previ- 
ously explained,  the  colors  of  almost  all  natural  objects 
depend  simply  upon  the  withdrawal  of  one  or  more  colors 
by  absorption  in  the  interior  of  a  body.  In  certain  cases, 
moreover,  the  eS'ect  is  complicated  by  the  presence  of 
fluorescent  colors. 

The  normal  eye  is  able  to  distinguish  a  continuous 
gradation  of  colors  from  the  darkest  violet  to  the  deepest 
red,  and  to  distinguish  some  colors  which  do  not  appear 
in  the  spectra  of  bodies,  such  as  purple  and  brown.  But 
there   are  people   so  unfortunate  as   not  to  be 
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CHAPTEE  VI 
mTERFERENCE  — DiyFRACnON 

Z.  Interference  Sne  to  Two  Sources.  In  Young's  inter 
ference  experiment,  as  ilescribed  in  Chapter  I.,  Article  300i 
two  slita  in  a  screen  were  illuminated  by  light  from  a  par- 
allel slit  in  another  screen,  and  the  slits  were  so  arranged 
that  the  two  slits  received  identically  the  same  illumina- 
ition.  Under  these  conditions  there  were  dark  and  bright 
bands  on  the  screen,  if  the  light  was  homogeneous,  that  is, 
if  the  train  of  waves  had  a  definite  wave-number.  It  was 
■ftbaolutely  essential  that  the  two  alita  should  have  the 
I  illumination  in  every  way ;  that  is,  if  there  is  any 
change  in  one,  there  is  the  same  change  in  the  other,  etc 
For,  if  two  different  sources  of  light  are  used,  e.  g.  if  two 
candle  flames  are  placed  behind  the  two  slits,  there  will 
no  longer  be  interference.  Any  source  of  light  emits  the 
waves  irregularly ;  and,  if  there  is  to  he  complete  interfer- 
ence between  waves  coming  from  two  sources,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  two  sources  must  undergo  identically 
the  same  changes. 

To  secure  interference,  then,  between  waves 
from  two  sources,  these  two  must  be  identical 
Various  methods  have  been  devised  to  satisfy 
this  Essential  condition. 

a.  The  simplest  apparatus  is,  as  already  de- 
Bcribed,  a  slit  on  one  screen,  and  two  parallel 
elita  in  a  second  screen  parallel  to  the  first;  the      '"*' 
second  screen  being  so  placed  that  the  opaq^ue  portion  be 
ween  the  two  slita  is  exactly  opposite  t\i6  ^t^X  ?)C\\„    "^^  v 


Bource  of  homogenec 
slit,  the  two  slits  will  i 
BO  be  ideuticjkl  sources. 

b.  A  slit  is  placed  parallel  to  the  edge  of  a.  "  biprism."  A 
bipriam,  of  which  a  section  is  shown,  consists,  as  it  were, 
of  two  very  tliiu  prisms,  exactly  alike, 
joined  at  their  bases.  The  slit  ia  plitted 
opposite  the  thickest  part  of  the  bi- 
prism ;  and  waves  from  any  source  in 
front  the  slit  will  tall  upon  the  prism, 
and  will  emerge  as  if  coming  from 
two  virtu  its  at  A  and  B,  as  shown. 
These  two  virtual  iuiagea  are  identical ; 
and  so  are  the  trains  of  waves  whicb 
apparently  come  from  them. 

e.  Two  plane  mirrors  are  in- 
clined to  each  other  at  a  most 
obtuse  angle,  and  a  slit  is  placed 
so  as  to  illuminate  both.  There 
will  be  an  image  of  the  slit  in  each 
mirror ;  and  the  two  images,  A  and 
B,  will  be  identical.  The  adjust- 
ments for  this  experiment  are  quite 
difficult 

rf.  A  slit  ia  itdjusted  parallel  t-o 
a  plane  mirror,  but  slif'Utly  above 
it.  Any  screen  placed  suitably - 
will  receive  now  two  trains  of 
waves ;  one  from  the  slit  directly,  the  other  from  the  vir- 
tual image  of  the  slit  in  the 
mirror. 

In  all  these  four  methods 
care  must  be  taken  to  have 
the  two  sources  close  tc^ether 
and  accurately  parallel ;  under 
these  conditions  a   source  of 
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homogeneous  waves  in  front  of  the  first  slit  will  produce 
light  and  dark  interference  bands  on  a  screen  which  'm 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  two  sources. 

As  stated  in  the  first  chapter,  there  is  a  connection  be- 
tween the  distance  apart  of  the  bands  on  the  screen  and 
the  wave-length  of  the  waves.  Tliia  may  be  best  shown 
by  deducing  the  exact  mathematical  connection. 

Let  A  and  B  he  the  two  identical  sources  of  light,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  very  close  together.  Let  the  screen  be 
parallel  to  the  two  slits  A 
and  B,  and  placed  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  away. 
Draw  a  perpendicular  hue 
from  the  opaque  portion  be- 
tween the  slits  to  the  screen, 
and  let  it  meet  it  in  the 
point  C.  A  and  B  are  so 
close  together,  and  C  is  so 
tar  away,  that  the  lines  A  G 

and  B  0  may  he  regarded  aa  having  the  same  length  as 
the  perpendicular  line,  and  as  being  parallel.  Call  the 
distances  A  B,  c,  and  A  0  (or  B  C),  a.  Tlie  disturbance 
at  any  point,  B,  on  the  screen  is  the  resultant  of  two  d 
tnrbances  which  come  from  the  two  slits  A  and  B,  Their 
difference  in  path  may  be  found  by  dropping  a  perpendicu- 
lar, A  D,  from  A  upon  the  line  joining  B  and  P.  Call  the 
distance  from  0  io  P,  GP,  =  x;  then  by  similar  triangles 

BD:  AB  =  PC-. 
But  X  is  in  general  so  small  that  Pc  may  be  replaced  by  Cc 
or  a.     Hence  the  difference  in  path,  Si>  =  — 

If  this  difference  in  path  is  an  odd  number  of  half  wa' 
lengths,  there  will  be  no  resulting  disturbance  at  P ;  where- 
as, if  it  eqnalB  a  whole  number  of  wave-lengths,  the  e 
will  atrengtheu  each  other,  and  there  will  bf  a  bright  band. 
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L  Dark  bands. 

The  condition  is  that  —  =  (2  n  -f- 1)  — ;  where  w  equals 

•ny  wliole  number  0,  1,  2,  3,  etc.  Correapondiiig  to  any 
Talae  of  »  there  will  be  a  de&nita  value  of  x ;  and  Lliere- 
lore  there  will  be  a  succession  of  dark  bands  across  tlie 
■cieen,  each  band  being  parallel  to  the  slits. 

The  disUince  apart  of  two  baads  is  found  by  giving  « 
■  two  Consecutive  values,  6  and  6  +  1.     Thus  the  distance 

eqaals  1^  {2  (fc  +  1)  +  1  -  (2  6  +  1)}.     Calling  it  A 

I>=~ (1) 

2.  Sright  iands. 

The  condition  is  that  —  =  »  \, 

a 

where  n  equals  in  turn  0,  1,  2,  3,  etc.  Where  n=  0,  i.e. 
where  ^  =  0,  there  is  a  bright  band  for  all  values  of  X,  All 
waves,  therefore,  no  matter  what  their  wave-numbera,  give 
a  bright  band  at  the  centre  of  the  screen,  directly  opposite 
the  opaque  portion  between  the  two  slits. 

The  distance  apart  of  two  consecutive  bright  bands  is, 
as  before  for  dark  bands, 

Z?  =  "x{(6  +  l)-i}=^. 

Consequently  the  bright  and  dark  hands  are  equally 
spaced  so  long  as  the  wave-length  is  constant  and  the 
essential  conditions  observed ;  but,  for  waves  of  increasing 
length,  L  e.  of  smaller  wave-number,  the  distances  of  the 
bands  apart  increases. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  less  the  distance  between 
the  two  sources,  so  much  the  greater  is  the  distance  apart 
of  the  bands.  Further,  since  D,  a,  and  f  may  all  be  meas- 
ured, this  experiment  gives  a  method  for  the  determination 
of  the  wave-length  of  the  waves.     It  is  not  a  very  accurate 
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^HHthod,  however ;  and  so  it  is  not  often  uaed.    The  method 
Hoow  universally  adopted  for  the  determination  of  wave- 
lengths will  be  explained  later.     (See  Art.  365.) 

363,  CoIorB  ot  Thin  Plates.  Another  phenomenon  due  to 
interference  is  the  so-called  "  colors  of  thin  plates,"  sueh  a 
(are  observed  in  soap-bubbles  or  any  thin  transparent  films. 
It  is  noticed  that  when  "  white 
light"  is  incident  upon  such  a 
transparent  film,  it  appears  col- 
ored both  in  transmitted  and  in 
reflected  light  The  film  may 
be  a  solid,  a  bi^uid  or  a  gas 
The  explamtmn  ii  not  diflicult 
When  wa\ea  of  any  definite  ' 
wave-number  fall  upon  a  thin 
transparent  film  with  parallel 
faces,  some  of  the  waves  are  re- 
flected at  the  surface ;  others  are  refracted  into  the  film. 
Of  these  waves  refracted  into  the  film,  some  are  reflected 
at  the  lower  surface,  return  to  the  upper  surface  and 
emerge  parallel  to  those  waves  which  were  reflected  on 
incidence ;  others,  of  course,  are  refracted  out  at  the  lower 
Lflurface ;  and,  of  those  reflected  back  to  the  upper  surface, 
kbII  do  not  emerge,  bnt  some  may  he  reflected  again,  etc. 
I  It  is  evident  that  the  waves  coming  away  from  the  upper 
surface  consist  of  several  trains  of  waves  all  with  their 
wave-normals  parallel  and  all  of  the  same  wave-number; 
Jjut  the  separate  trains  have  passed  over  different  paths 
md  have  been  differently  modified.  Consequently,  it  may 
I  that  the  superimposed  waves  are  relatively  retarded ; 
lie  crest  of  one  train  may  be  behind  the  crest  of  another. 
s  retardation  depends  upon  three  things:  — 
1.  The  actual  difference  in  the  paths  of  the  different 
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differenb  waves  maj  be  cut  out  from  the  incident  waves; 
and  those  which  are  left  may  combine  to  produce  practi- 
cally a  white  sensation ;  ao  only  thin  plates  are  colored  by 
-  the  "  white  light," 

There  is  a  modification  of  this  experiment  which  is 
called  "  Newton's  Rings."  A  film  of  air  ia  made  by  plac- 
;  a  convex  lens  upon  a  plane  surface.  There  are  thus 
circular  strips,  as  it  were,  of  varying  thicknesses ;  aud  so,  if 
imogeneoua  train  of  waves  falls  upon  this  film,  there 
will  be  a  succession  of  thicknesses  of  these  strips,  which 
■will  not  allow  the  waves  to  be  reflected  Consequently 
there  will  be  dark  rings  separated  by  bright  ones.  If 
wliite  light  is  used,  there  is,  of  course,  a  general  overlap- 
ping of  the  rings  due  to  different  waves,  and  certain  beau- 
tifully colored  rings  appear. 

In  every  case,  of  course,  more  of  the  waves  pass  through 
the  film  than  are  reflected,  because  at  any  transparent 
surface  reflection  is  always  weak.  The  transmitted  effect, 
then,  is  always  complicated  by  the  presence  of  some  waves 
which  have  come  directly  through.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  transmission  colors  are  always  ao  much  feebler 
Jian  the  reflected  ones. 

364.  Difitaction  by  an  Edge.  In  Chapter  I..  Article  303, 
t  was  explained  why  the  illumination  near  the  edge  of  a 
shadow  is  complicated  by  the  hiding  of  portions  of  the 
Huyghens'  zones  by  the  obstacle  which  casts  the  shadow. 
This  phenomenon  is  called  "  diffraction." 

As  the  simplest  case,  consider  waves  of  a  definite  wave- 
number  coming  from  a  slit  S;  and,  after  passing  an  opaque 
obstacle  at  M  with  its  edge  parallel  to  the  slit,  let  them 
fall  upon  a  screen  placed  at  P  T  Q.  The  illumination  at 
^different  points  on  the  screen  may  be  studied  by  con- 
tracting the  wave-front  at  the  instant  when  it  reaches 
4ihe  obstacle,  i.  e.  when  its  section  is  OB  (/,  and  by  draw- 
ing Huyghens'  zones  for  each  of  the  points.  Thus,  the  pole  i 
oi  Fie  0,  where  S  0  Pis  a  radius  of  the  wave-front ;  and  j 
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1:  !ErT|3m^'  xmtcf  kt^  anfflCraiMid  Iw  ^r  point,  Q,  oa 
Titf  ?s?Tsi.  nehisc  me  ^sacde,  t^  fine  xae  which  pn>- 
Dur»  EL  sSks  viH  s«  lie  Kronnd  its  pole;  (/,  bnt  at  the 
east  ci  xbe  tdiK^ack  -  and  it  foQovs  tibat  the  entire  effect 
«]  <^  IE  doe  z&  an^baH  t^  £nt  sane  whtcli  it  has  at  the 
ed^  2.     I£  <?  is  Car  avav  from  £,  the  effect  is  less  than  if 
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it  is  near;  and,  consequently,  the  illumination  decreases 
uniformly  for  points  below  the  edge  of  the  obstacle. 

Thus  light  waves  do  actually  bend  in  slightly  behind 
obstacles ;  but  to  a  minute  degree,  owing  to  the  shortness 
of  the  lengths  of  the  waves. 

'  These  diffraction  effects  are  observed  near  the  edges  of 
any  shadows  which  are  cast  by  small  sources  of  light; 
for,  if  the  source  is  large,  the  phenomenon  is  obscured 
by  overlapping. 

365.  Diffiraction-Oratiiig.  The  "  diffraction-grating  "  con- 
sists, in  its  simplest  form,  of  a  plate  of  glass  on  which  are 
scratched  by  means  of  a  diamond-point  a  series  of  parallel 
fine  lines  very  close  together  and  at  exactly  regular  inter- 
vals. These  scratches  are,  of  course,  opaque  to  light-waves, 
because  they  scatter  and  diffuse  them;  but  in  between 
them  there  are  parallel  transparent  portions.  As  many 
as  15,000  or  20,000  lines  in  a  distance  of  an  inch  (2.54 
cm.)  are  often  made.  This  ruling  of  a  grating  is  done 
by  means  of  an  automatic  machine,  because  everything 
must  be  perfectly  regular. 


Fig.  277. 


If  ordinary  "  white  light "  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  such  a 
grating,  the  emerging  light  appears  colored ;  and  different 
colors  will  be  seen  on  looking  at  the  grating  from  different 
directions.    The  simplest  mode  of  explanation  is  to  show 
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Pig.  278. 

these  curves  for  maximum  illumination  contract  until,  in- 
stead of  there  heing  a  wide  illumination  around  each 
position  given  by  6 ,  there  is  only  practically  a  straight 
line  (if  the  waves  come  from  a  slit  originally).  Under 
these  conditions  it  is  possible,  to  measure  0  accurately. 
Thus,  in  the  formula 


a  sin  ^  =  71 X 


(2) 


a,  the  grating-space,  may  be  measured ;  so  can  6 ;  and  n, 
the  "  order  "  of  the  spectrum,  is  some  known  whole  num- 
ber, 1,  2,  3,  etc.  Consequently  \  the  wave-length  of  the 
waves,  may  be  measured  most  accurately. 

In  the  accompanying  table  are  given  some  values  of  the 
wave-lengths  of  certain  absorption  lines  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum, which  have  received  definite  names. 


TABLE  XVII 
Wave-Lengths  in  Centimetres 


K  .  . 

.  .  0.00003933825 

Da  . 

.  .  0.00005890186 

H  . 

.  .  0.00003968625 

Di  . 

.  .  0.00005896357 

g   •  • 

.  0.00004226904 

C   . 

.  .  0.00006563054 

G  .  . 

.  .  0.00004340634 

B   . 

.  .  0.00006870186 

E  .  . 

.  0.00004861527 

bi   . 

.  .  0.00005183791 

E,  .  . 

.  .  0.00005269723 

El  . 

.  .  0.00005270495 

The  unit  commonly  adopted  for  expression  of  wave-lengths 
is  not  the  centimetre;  but  0.00000001  of  a  centimetre 
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^--v... .  ioi,  3)  -  ^.-i-^  :  ^ic-'9n9e  the  waires  are  transmittol 
ibrciugfa  its  openings.  Reflecting  gratings  may  also  be 
uMid,  where  an  opaque  mirror,  e.  g.  polished  metal,  has 
a  nrries  of  jiarallel  scratches  npon  it  at  i^olar  intervals. 
Again,  instead  of  having  the  ruliogs  on  a  plane  surface, 
tliey  mar  be  on  a  curved  surface ;  and  concave  reflecting 
gratinirs  have  certain  most  interesting  properties,  which 
cannot,  however,  be  discassed  here. 


CHAPTER  VII 


DOUBLE  REFRACTION 


366.  As  explained  in  Chapter  III.,  when  a  train  of 
waves  in  any  medium  falls  upon  a  surface  which  separates 
that  medium  from  another,  some  waves  enter  the  second 
medium,  and  have  a  definite  wave-front.  Tliis  fact  is  true  > 
of  all  isotropic  media ;  but  it  is  observed  that,  when  waves 
pass  into  certain  crystals  in  certain  directions,  there  are 
two  refracted  wave-fronts.  Such  bodies  as  this  are  called 
"  doubly  refracting." 

If  plane  waves  fall  upon  a  plate  of  a  doubly  refracting 
substance,  which  has  parallel  sides,  there  will  be,  in  gen- 
eral, two  trains  of  plane  waves 
produced  in  the  plate,  in 
slightly  different  directions ; 
and  these  two  waves  will 
emerge  with  their  normals  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  in- 
cident waves.  Following  the 
path  of  any  one  disturbance, 
it  is  seen  to  produce  two  "rays." 
If  a  black  point  is  placed  on 
one  side  of  the  plate,  there  will 
be  two  virtual  images  of  it  at 

dififerent  points  in  the  plate  produced  by  the  two  sets  of 
waves;  and  so,  if  the  plate  is  viewed  from  the  opposite 
side,  two  points  will  be  apparently  seen.  (Compare  the 
similar  problem  in  a  singly  refracting  plate.  Art.  324) 
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dioes  of  r':friotio:K  ^Kead  Ait.  319.)  Therefore,  if  a  prism 
is  m;idt>  of  a  di>uWy  refracting  sabsiance,  and  if  homogene- 
ous plane  waves  fall  npon  its  face,  two  plane  waves  will 
emerge,  in  difl'erenl  directions.  If  a  converging  lens  is 
interposed,  there  will  be  two  images  iu  the  focal  plane 
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correspoDding  to  the  two  directiona  of  the  waves.     Thus 
the  two  trains  of  waves  may  be  separated,  and  studied. 

370.  Nicol's  Prism.  In  Iceland  spar  it  may  be  proved 
that  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  ordinary  waves  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  extraordinary,  A  most  interesting  appli- 
cation of  this  fact  has  been  made  so  as  to  coiiipletuly  sepa- 
rate the  extraordinary  and  ordinary  waves.  In  speaking  of 
refraction  (Art.  320),  it  was  shown  that  if  waves  were 
passing  from  a  medium  of  greater  refractive  index  to  one 
of  less  (L  e.  of  less  velocity  to  greater),  total  reHoction  re- 
sulted if  the  angle  of  incidence  exceeded  a  certain  critical 
angle.  It  has  been  discovered  that  the  index  of  refraction 
of  Canada  balsam   is   intermediate   between 

those  of  the  extraordinary  and  ordinary  waves. 
A  piece  of  Iceland  spar  may  then  be  cut  in 
two  and  gummed  together  again  with  Canada 
balsam ;  so  that  when,  as  a  result  of  a  single 
train  of  incident  waves,  the  extraordinary  and 
the  ordinary  waves  fall  upon  the  surface  of 
the  Canada  balsam,  the  angle  of  incidence  is 
such  that  it  exceeds  the  critical  angle  for  the 
ordinary  waves,  and  so  they  will  be  totally 
reflected.  The  extraordinary  waves,  on  tlie 
contrary,  pass  directly  through  the  trans- 
parent balsam,  losing  very  little  light  by  re- 
flection, and  emei^e  on  the  farther  side  of  tlie 
piece  of  Iceland  spar.  Thus  the  two  waves 
are  completely  separated.  Ordinarily,  the 
sides  of  the  Iceland  spar  are  blackened  so  as  to  absorb 
the  ordinary  waves  when  they  strike  them ;  and  thus 
only  extraordinary  waves  can  pass  through.  Such  an 
arrangement  as  described  is  called  a  "  Nicol's  prism  ; "  or 
more  often,  a  "Nicol." 

371.  Propert;  of  Tourmaline.  The  uniaxial  crystal  tour- 
maline is  doubly  refracting;  but,  if  its  thickness  exceeds 
more   than   1   or   2   mm.,  only  the  extraordinary  waves 
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CHAPTER   Vin 

POLARIZATION 

So  far,  in  the  discussioii  of  the  phenomena  associated 
with  Light,  explanations  have  been  given  in  terms  of  the 
wave-theory ;  but  nothing  has  been  said  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  waves  themselves.  No  phenomenon  so  far  de- 
scribed requires  the  waves  to  be  transverse,  or  longitu- 
dinal ;  but  now  certain  phenomena  will  be  discussed  which 
do  definitely  require  for  their  explanation  that  the  ether- 
waves  are  transverse.  These  phenomena  are  generally 
classed  under  the  name  of  "  polarization,"  for  reasons  that 
will  soon  appear. 

372.  Polarization  by  SeflectiLon.  If  a  train  of  plane  waves 
fall  upon  a  plane  piece  of  glass,  or  other  transparent  ma- 
terial, there  will  be  both  a  reflected  and  a  refracted  train 
of  waves  ;  and,  if  this  reflected  train  is  made  to  fall  upon 
a  second  plane  piece  of  glass  parallel  to  the  first,  there  will 
also  be  a  reflected  and  a  refracted  train  in  general.  It  is 
noticeable,  though,  that  there  are  marked  differences  in 
the  intensities  of  the  reflected  and  the  refracted  trains  at 
this  second  mirror ;  the  latter  being  much  the  weaker.  If 
the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  first  train  of  waves  on  the 
first  mirror  is  varied,  an  angle  may  be  found  for  which 
there  is  absolutely  no  refracted  train  at  all  at  the  second 
glass  mirror.  If  now  the  second  mirror  is  revolved  about 
an  axis  parallel  to  the  wave-normal  of  the  waves  incident 
upon  it,  the  angle  of  incidence  will  not  change ;  but  the 
plane  of  incidence,  i.  e.  the  plane  including  the  normal  to 
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all  the  waves  will  be  reflected,  the  vibrations  being  parallel 
to  the  surface. 

But,  if  the  second  mirror  is  so  turned  that  the  plane  of 
incidence  is  at  right  angles  to  that  for  the  first  mirror,  tlie 
vibrations  in  the  incident  waves  are  in  the  plane  of  inci- 
dence, and  so  enter  the  surface;  consequently,  since  for 
this  angle  of  incidence  the  surface  reflects  only  those  vi- 
brations which  are  parallel  to  the  surface,  there  is  no 
reflected  train  of  waves,  all  the  incident  waves  are  refracted. 

This  particular  angle  of  incidence  for  which  a  plane 
transparent  substance  will  reflect  only  vibrations  parallel 
to  its  surface  is  called  the  ''angle  of  polarization."  In 
most  cases,  at  the  polarizing 
angle  only  a  maximum  amount 
of  the  waves  whose  vibrations 
are  along  the  surface  is  reflected ; 
that  is,  the  polarization  is  not 
complete.  But  for  those  sub- 
stances whose  indices  of  refrac- 
tion are  in  the  neighborhood  of 
1.46,  the  polarization  is  complete 
at  the  polarizing  angle.  It  is 
found  by  experiment  that  this 
angle  of  incidence  is  such  that  the  reflected  and  refracted 
wave-normals  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  If  a  is  the 
angle  of  polarization,  it  follows  that  the  angle  of  refraction 
corresponding  to  it  is  90°  —  a.  Hence  if  >4  is  the  index  of 
refraction, 

sin  a 


Fig.  281. 


or 


sin  (90°  -  a)      ^* 
tan  a  =  yL6 


Even  if  the  angle  of  incidence  is  not  the  polarizing 
angle,  there  is  always  a  proportion  of  the  incident  waves 
plane  polarized  by  the  reflection. 

373.   Polarization  by  Double  Eefraction.     If  the  two  trains 
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A  plate  of  such  a  thickness  as  to  produce  a  ditference  of 
time  of  a  quarter  of  a  period  is  called  a  "  quarter-wave 
plate."  So,  in  order  to  produce  circularly  polarized  waves, 
it  is  simply  necessary  to  allow  ordinary  plane  waves  to 
pass  through  a  Nicol  and  then  through  a  quarter-wave 
plate,  the  direction  of  vibration  in  the  Nicol  making  an 
angle  of  45°  with  the  directions  of  possible  vibration  in 
the  plate. 

Conversely,  if  circularly  polarized  waves  are  passed 
through  a  quarter-wave  plate,  they  become  plane  polar- 
ized, because  the  plate  makes  one  of  the  component  vibra- 
tions into  which  the  circular  vibration  may  be  resolved  lag 
behind  the  other  quarter  of  a  period ;  and  two  vibrations  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  which  pass  through  o  together,  or 
which  reach  x  and  y  at  the  same  instant,  will  combine  to 
produce  a  vibration  in  a  straight  line.  If  a  train  of  waves 
is,  then,  circularly  polarized,  the  fact  may  be  proved  by 
seeing  whether  it  is  possible  so  tc^  turn  a  Nicol  that  it 
prevents  any  waves  passing  after  the  train  of  waves  has 
traversed  a  quarter- wave  plate. 

375.  Interference  of  Polarized  Waves.  Two  waves  cannot 
completely  interfere  unless  their  vibrations  are  in  the  same 
direction ;  and,  if  any  one  of  the  interference  experiments 
in  Article  362  is  modified  by  placing  a  Nicolas  prism  in 
front  of  each  of  the  two  sources  of  light  so  that  the  two 
interfering  waves  are  plane  polarized,  it  may  be  proved 
that  interference-bands  do  not  occur  when  the  two  Nicols 
are  crossed.  If  they  are  parallel,  the  bands  have  a  maxi- 
mum intensity ;  while  in  intermediate  positions  the  bands 
are  feebler. 

This  experiment  proves  conclusively  that  ether-waves 
are  transverse. 

376.  Colors  Due  to  Polarization.  When  homogeneous 
waves  are  passed  through  ^  thin  plate  of  a  doubly  refract- 
ing substance,  there  are  two  emerging  sets  of  vibrations, 
at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  and  one  set  is  retarded  be- 
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hind  tha  other,  as  oxplained  in  Article  374  These  two 
s  crnnnot  inU-rfure,  bewiuse  the  vibrations  are  at  right 
Utf^loA  to  each  other ;  but,  if  these  waves  now  pass  thruiigh 
a  NicdTs  ivism,  Lhey  will  each  produce  a  train  of  wbtw 
vixen  Tibntioos  are  in  the  same  direction,  viz-^  the  fiied 

B  at  the  Niciil.  the  initial  vibrations  being  resolved  1 
s  in  ihis  direction  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  , 
thrWtfr  noi  emei^ong.  Consequently,  the  two  emerging 
w«T«»  »re  nrtir  in  a  condition  to  interfere.  If  the  waves 
whk."it  »re  inddent  on  the  doubly  refracting  plate  are  ordi- 
auT  mvtti.  the  mode  of  vibration  in  them  will  be  con- 
ttMrtljr  ebugiltg ;  «nd  so  these  two  waves  which  emerge 
Ikm  the  Nk»t  will  not  have  any  constant  character.  If, 
r.  tlM  iacidant  warra  are  plane  polarized  by  being  ' 
ll  ft  Nicol.  the  two  emerging  waves  will  have 
itins.  One  of  the  waves  will  be  retarded  in 
%kw  Andhtr  nAsding  pUic  Miind  the  other;  and  it  may 
V  <i«sjV  juvixvd  that,  for  definite  thicknesses  of  the  plate, 
i>s-  i-B-.'  i*vik>ns  of  the  homogeneous  waves  wUI  com- 
v.\v,-^*  ir.ti-rfore-  For  waves  of  different  wave-numbers 
.v#i?<>ri  ;h\-l;i»s!»'#  of  the  plate  will  serve  to  absorb  them. 
\\-^*,\w»ily,  if  •■  whit«  light "  passes  through  a  Nicol, 
»);,•.«  (J;?,''*^>i  «  thin  iloubly  refracting  plate,  and  finally 
^■',-,'rs  *  j^vv^Kvl  NiooL  *  certain  definite  color  will  be  ab- 
■o.'^i  .  *;•„■  JO,-  ;;s  .>iM«(>l^mentary  color  will  be  seen.  (This 
ix  nw."  ^-\.\'.'^  f>T  tiHir  (witions  of  the  two  Nicols.)  If  the 
,?,■-«>.>  ^xV^v-tir^  i»l«w  is  of  \-arying  thickness,  there  will 
\-  A  .^■^'^tiV  .\*Kv  <v\m'sjwiiding  to  each  thickness.  The 
,>\^»-«  .^>w^-xi\t  wlK'n  »ht'  Xi<>»b  are  in  any  one  position  are 
^^•'*•.;^•■^•-^*!«*»^At>  '-  s^^vi*'  »ifcf*T\-«d  whcn  the  position  of  one 

U  iS(.-  V^^'Ji»  *ry  \-rvxi;#ip>.l,  no  light  at  all  would  come 
»''>\'Hi^  (^i"-*'  ;l'  !tw  >i^*«My  refracting  plate  were  not  io- 
*;»'tN'«.M  M«VN'>«  iWitt.  This  fiici  of  the  appearance  of 
\ v^t\^v ('i\>.'«'i'M*v*»*  «h<i«  *  thin  plate  of  doubly  refracting 
Utt^^it^wyv  w  (4avS\l  Mww«  iwfx'  orv^ssed  Xicols  is  the  best 
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test  there  is  for  the  detection  of  double  refraction  in  any 
substance. 

There  are  many  other  ways  of  producing  colored  phe- 
nomena by  means  of  polarized  light-waves,  but  they  are 
too  complicated  for  discussion  here. 

377.  Botation  of  the  Plane  of  Polarization.  As  already 
noted  in  Electricity  (Art.  295),  when  a  plane  polarized 
wave  is  passed  along  the  lines  of  force  in  a  magnetic  field, 
the  plane  of  polarization  is  rotated ;  that  is,  the  direction 
of  vibration  changes. 

Many  natural  substances  produce  rotation  of  the  plane 
of  polarization  also,  —  quartz,  if  cut  with  its  faces  perpen- 
dicular to  its  axis ;  and  many  "  active  "  organic  chemicals, 
such  as  some  tartaric  acids  and  some  sugars  in  aqueous  so- 
lution. In  certain  cases  the  plane  is  rotated  towards  the 
right,  in  others  towards  the  left;  but  in  all  these  sub- 
stances, if  the  plane  polarized  waves  are  made  to  retrace 
their  paths  by  being  sent  back  in  the  opposite  direction, 
exactly  the  opposite  change  takes  place ;  the  rotation,  as 
it  were,  untwists. 

This  last  fact  is  not  true  of  the  rotation  produced  in  a 
magnetic  field;  because  there,  entirely  independently  of 
whether  the  waves  are  in  the  same  or  the  opposite  direc- 
tion along  the  lines  of  force,  the  rotation  is  always  con- 
nected with  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  by  the 
"right-handed  screw  law." 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  both  cases  the  amount 
of  the  rotation  is  different  for  waves  of  different  wave- 
numbers,  being  least  for  waves  of  the  least  wave-numbers. 
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